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It is now forty years, more or less, since some of the leading Liberals 
in England united in the determination to establish a new university 
on a plan wholly different from that of either university then existing 
in Great Britain or in Ireland. The plan was fairly enough described 
the other day in parliament by somebody who said that it was a 
university which taught nothing. It is precisely so; but it should 
be added, that it differs from other universities also, in this, — that 
it does not pretend to teach any thing: it only examines the results 
of institutions which do teach. It appoints a board of examiners, 
whd, at certain, fixed periods every year, examine all comers, and 
grant to them such degrees, as, on the standard of this university, 
they are entitled to. This standard has always been very high, and 
is, as I am disposed to think, now higher than ever. It is intimated, 
indeed, in conversation, that the degree of the London University 
implies a training more thorough than the corresponding degree of 
either Cambridge or Oxford. * 

You may see at the present moment, in the London newspapers, 
an announcement that the University of London is ready to choose 
examiners for the next year. The names of the present incumbents, 
including some names of great distinction, are given, and their salaries ; 
which are quite sufficient to make compensation for a considerable 
time given to the service. It is added, in the published announce- 
ment, that an election is to be made; that all the present incumbents 
are candidates for re-election: so that this announcement may be 
‘taken as pro forma. But it gives a good indication of the importance 
attached to the service. 
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On the 14th of May the university held its annual ceremony of 
Presentation. The occasion corresponds precisely to the Commence- 
ment of an American college. The details of the arrangement are 
as far removed from those of an American Commencement as they 
canbe. In America, the young men make the addresses: in London, 
they are silent, and the chancellor addresses them. In America, 
they march up in a crowd, receive a heavy load of diplomas, and 
divide them at their pleasure: in London, each candidate advances 
separately, and receives his own diploma personally from the chan- 
cellor. 

I had the good fortune to be present at the ceremonial, and to hear 
the addresses of Earl Granville and of Mr. Robert Lowe of the senate 
of the university. Two hundred and one persons received diplomas ; 
and the names of seven-women were read, who had passed examina- 
tions entitling them to the diplomas, had any been given to their sex. 
All these persons were from a great number of institutions in all 
parts of Englartd. The first six — who had presented themselves for 
matriculation nearly a year ago, and had received some distinction, 
as an “exhibition ” or a medal — will illustrate the range of schools 
which are entitled to take diplomas from the university. These 
young men were from University College School, London; Normal 
College, Swansea; Kings College, London ; Amersham Hall Mission 
School, Blackheath ; Liverpool Institute; and the Bristol Grammar 
School. ; 

There were in all twenty-three undergraduates who received these 
distinctions in this honorable and public way. I observed that they 
represent seventeen different schools, and in two cases are spoken of 
as trained by private study. Among these were some who had 
passed the first examination for bachelor of arts. 

Eighty persons then took that degree ; eleven, the degree of bachelor 
of science ; fourteen, that of bachelor of laws; twenty-five, that of 
bachelor of medicine; four, that of bachelor of surgery ; ten, that 
of master of arts ; one, that of master of surgery; two, that of doctor 
of science; two, that of doctor of laws; and nine, that of doctor of 
medicine. Observe that all of these degrees are granted only after 
strict examination. Three persons passed their first ‘scriptural ex- 
amination.” Dr. Carpenter, who is the registrar, read a report of 
every examination held through the year. Two hundred and one 
candidates, in all, had passed in these examinations. Of these we 
saw the prizemen only, from among the undergraduates; and we 
saw the names at least of the seventy-eight graduates, as above. 

Indeed, we saw most of them personally. The ceremonial is inter- 
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esting. The hall is an amphitheatre with seats for, perhaps, five 
hundred people, and a spacious gallery above. It was well filled. 
The senate of the university sat in a line on the dais on the straight 
side. In front of them was a large semicircular space ; and the first 
semicircle of seats was occupied by gentlemen in gowns and caps, 
showing the various costumes of different universities, who were, in 
general, the heads of the colleges to which the young men belonged, 
and were to present them. On the right of the senate were the 
prizemen and other successful candidates. The rest of the hall was! 
filled with gentlemen and ladies. Earl Granville, the present foreign 
minister of England, is chancellor, and presided. He was robed in 
the full costume of an Oxford doctor of laws,—a black silk gown 
with heavy gold bands. Among the senate were Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Lowe, the chancellor of the exchequer. 

The registrar read one by one the names of the young men; and 
each one advanced, in his turn, alone. He met on the floor, in front 
of the ‘senate, the teacher or other person who was te present him ; 
who took him by the hand, and led him up the step to Earl Gran- 
ville. The candidate bowed to Earl Granville, who gave him his 
degree or his medal, and then, in every instance, shook hands with 
him also. The new master or bachelor then bowed again, and retired. 
The ceremonial is very pleasant, and gives just the right impression 
that a personal distinction has been fairly won. Meanwhile there are 
students enough in the audience to give applause on each occasion ; 
and in cases of marked success, or of especial favorites, this applause 
was loud and long. 

After this ceremony, which occupied more than an hour, Earl Gran- 
ville made an interesting address on the position of the university, and 
the success of the plan which I have been trying to describe. He 
said that people had been swift to say it was not succeeding, because 
the number of graduates did not increase largely. But he called 
attention to the figures, which show, that, in the first five years of 
its existence, the university graduated about seventy persons annu- 
ally from eighty or ninety applying; while in the last five years, 
though it has not graduated more than eighty persons annually, it 
has been from nearly a hundred and eighty applicants every year. It 
is evident, therefore, that the severity of its examinations has steadi- 
ly increased, and yet that more and more persons see the value of its 
degree; which is the great point in the estimation of all persons 
interested in its success. 

_ He touched, all too lightly, on a question which has divided them, 
as to requiring Greek as a requisite for their B.A. and M.A. degree. 
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The convocation, which is their law house, had decided in favor of 
retaining Greek ; but the senate, which is the executive, had decided 
in exactly the other way. Earl Granville was as non-committal asa - 
diplomatist always is on the real question involved. He begged us to 
understand, that, as to the great question as to the value of Greek, 
the senate had decided nothing: they had only decided that so little 
Greek as had previously been demanded — an amount so small, that 
it could be got up by mere cramming — was of little more value than 

“none; and that they had dispensed with this, without deciding, or 
pretending to decide, the main question. I doubt if this explanation 
of a change, which is, after all, material, is satisfactory to the convo- 
cation. 

Earl Granville alluded with just pride to the success of the univer- 
sity, and the reputation obtained by its examination. He brought 
down a well-deserved round of applause by observing, that, of the 
three successful candidates jin the first scriptural examination, one is 
a Roman Catholic, one is a member of the Established Church, and 
one a Nonconformist (Unitarian). The speech was in no sort formal : 
it contained one or two amusing anecdotes, and was well received. 
He then introduced Mr. Lowe, the chancellor of the exchequer, who’ 
is of the senate, and has always interested himself in the university. 
He made a strong statement of his wish that the women might be 
examined, if they chose, in all branches. It seems that the examina- 
tions of women are now confined to certain branches supposed to be 
more strictly feminine. I think teachers are those who undergo 
them,. with a wish to obtain the grade of the university or its verdict 
as to their ability. Mr. Lowe made a very good point in comparing 
these examinations with those of universities whose own professors 
are the judges of the success of their own institutions. 

I observe, that, apart from schools which had prepared undergradu- 
ates, there are twenty-six different colleges whose pupils receive 
degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. Then most of the hospitals offer candi+ 
dates for the medical degrees. E. E. H. 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT IVE DONE WITH IT. 


° BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RINGHURST THEATRICALS. — THEAT- 
RICALS IN GENERAL. — MRS. CAV- 
ANDER. — A HAPPY COUPLE. — THE 
PERFORMANCE FINISHED.—ANOTH- 
ER YOUNG LADY ON THE SCENE. 
—A FAREWELL TO AustIn.—I 
RETURN TO OLD CARTER’S. — PREP- 
ARATION FOR HOLYSHADE. — MY 
PROGRESS. 

° 


Tue theatricals xt Ringhurst (for 
which Mr. Verney was unable to stay ; 
being summoned to town profession- 
ally) were merely a good specimen 
of what I have since known private 
theatricals to be everywhere, without 
exception, — bustle and hurry; every 
one wanting assistance from every one 
else, and wondering at everybody’s 
selfishness. Laces, that have been 
strong up to within a minute of being 
wanted, suddenly snap. Gum, from 
which at any other moment there 
would have been no escape, now 
playing the unfortunate cavaliet false 
in the matter of mustaches. The hand- 
some young gentleman who has to 
“make himself up” for a lover fails 
signally in an attempt to give him- 
self a beautiful complexion with car- 
mine and bismuth, and comes down 
looking uncommonly like a clown. 
The agitation of the hand which is to 
make a delicate line of black causes a 
smudge on the cheek, as if you had 
commenced a cartoon there with char- 
coal. The experienced amateur — 
who has selected the part of a hoary- 
headed veteran, whose gray hairs are, 
during the piece, well-nigh brought 
down with sorrow to the grave, and 
who has a vast amount of stirring sen- 





timent and manly pathos to deliver 
himself of in consequence — sud- 
denly, and at the last moment, appears 
on the scene with his entire head ap- 
parently fresh from a plunge into the 
flour-tub, with just so much of it 
wiped away as will enable him to see 
with occasional blinking; which spas- 
modic movement of the eyes, however, 
might be taken for a sign of sup- 
pressed emotion. The audience, at 
first, recognize in this extraordinary 
character neither the experienced ama- 
teur, nor the venerable papa of the mis- 
guided youth (a young gentleman 
addicted to card-sharping), but laugh 
heartily under the impression that it 
is the comic man disguised, for some 
reason or other, as the baker, ang sa- 
lute him accordingly. 

Dresses supposed to be “all right,” 
and therefore allowed to pass muster 
without being tried on, are suddenly 
discovered to be all wrong. The im- 
possibility of playing.the Young Pre- 
tender in the costume of Francis the 
First has, somehow or other, to be got 
over. 

Ingenuity comes to the rescue. 
Pins are in great request, and oaths 
plentiful, with apologies. Nobody’s 
drink is secure from anybody who is — 
thirsty. All are thirsty. Everybody 
wishes everybedy else out of the way. 
Books have been mislaid; and the 
prompter, who has craftily secreted 
his, is now waylaid, and has it wrest- 
ed from him by some unfortunate 
amateur, who, in piteous tones, cries, 
“ Do let me have it. I'll give it you 
back directly; but I have to go on 


jirst.” 
Every one doubts his own appear 
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ance, and is full of congratulations 
for every one else, with a view to being 
congratulated in turn. All excite- 
ment. 

Then the voices won’t pitch them- 
selves properly ; everybody being more 
or less inaudible, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the prompter, whose every 
word can be heard, causing irrepressi- 
ble titters among those of the audi- 
ence most remote from the stage. Mr. 
Boanerges, whom, ordinarily, you have 
to request not to speak quite so loud, 
comes on to say ten lines of dialogue ; 
and, for all one can heat of him from 
the front, he might as well be per- 
forming the part of a dumb slave in a 
ballet of action, only that he has about 
as much action as the old-fashioned 
flat wooden doll, with hardly chiselled 
features and a black beard, whose 
arms and legs are moved by one 
string. 

The best memories fail. The over- 
zealous prompter gives the word twen- 
ty times when the unfortunate actor 
has only paused for dramatic effect ; 
or he Iras lost the place in the prompt- 
book, or is giving directions about the 
lights, just at a critical moment, when 
the whole dramatis persone have 
come to a dead lock. These things 
will happen even in the very best 
regulated private theatricals; and so, 
I suppose, those at Ringhurst were 
no exception to the rule. I thought 
them perfection. 

Alice looked lovely as a marquise ; 
and Cavander attended her in the 
green-room, on the pretence of holding 
her book, and hearing her her part, up 
to the last minute. 

There was a lady looked into ‘this 
green-room, and, fearing lest she might 
be on forbidden ground, withdrew; 
but, as if acting upon a second 
thought, looked in again to say, — 

“ James — I beg your pardon, Miss 
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Alice: how charming you look! —I 
only want to speak to James a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Oh! come in, Mrs. Cavander,” said 
Miss Alice graciously. 

Mrs. Cavander had arrived that 
evening. I did not remember having 
heard any mention of her before this. 
At first it occurred to me that it 
might be Mr. Cavander’s mother; but 
her appearance af once dispelled this 
notion. Cavander himself seemed to 
be a little annoyed. I could not rec- 
ognize, at that time, that Mrs. Cavan- 
der resembled the stage-coach, which 
ywas very useful in its day, but shas 
been superseded by steam. When 
James Cavander, years ago, was on 
the lookout for a lift along the road 
of life, this heavy vehicle had picked 
him up, and had helped him on his 
way. 

She was a fluffy woman with dum- 
py nails. A bolster tied round tight- 
ly with a string would have had as 
much pretension to figure as Mrs. 
Cavander. Her portrait taken when 
she was a girl represents as comely 
and buxom a lass as any yeoman’s 
daughter need be. 

She worshipped her husband; and 
the object of her idolatry thought her 
a fool for her superstition. If she 
talked of his faults to her confidential 
friends, it was only to palliate them, 
and excuse him. If she came to her 
intimates with a tale of her being 
hardly treated or neglected, she would 
tell the fact as a fable, whereof the 
moral was, that James was not to 
blame, and that she was treated accord- 
ing to her deserts. At first her 
friends pitied her, but, before long, lost 
patience with her. She complained, 
and would hear of no remedy. She 
had expended all the spirit she had 
ever possessed, when she had insisted 
upon marrying in obedience to the 

















dictates: of her own heart. So she 
had her money, and went her way. 
Her father washed his hands of the 
affair. She was entitled to a certain 
sum at her own disposal ; but not one 
penny more would the old man give 
her. She invested her property in 
James Cavander; and Mr. Griffiths, 
a well-to-do country solicitor, did not 
approve the speculation. Betsy, how- 
ever, was obstinate. Fluffy people, 
when obstinate, are hopeless. You 
can’t break pillows. Glass offers for- 
midable resistance, and _ retaliates 
cruelly. A pillow yields with the fee- 
blest opposition. You do not hurt your- 
selfor it by offering violence. Aftera 
contention in which your pummellings 
are active, and the pillow pummelled 
is passive, both remain as before; 
the pummeller having the worst of it. 

So Betsy Griffiths insisted placidly 
on being Mrs. Cavander, and ran away 
with him ; or rather ¢o him, for he did 
not go out of his way to fetch her. 
What was the use, if she was deter- 
mined? Evidently none ; only a waste 
of time and money. 

Mrs. Cavander was now as obstinate 
as ever; not that she was not plia- 
ble as fresh putty in her husband’s 
hand, for whom she would have done 
any thing: but this was the effect or 
her obstinacy, and her obstinacy was 
the effect of her infatuation. She 
persisted in loving him obstinately, 
with a dumb animal kind of attach- 
ment, which is not reasonable affec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Van Clym was a friend of 
hers. My aunt congratulated her- 
self on having brought Mrs. Cavander 
over to her own particular way of 
thinking in religious matters. This 
Mrs. Clym called “conversion.” She 
was wrong about Mrs. Cavander, who 
would agree with any friend, onfany 
religious question, as long as she her- 
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self could obtain a listener and a tem- 
porary confidant for her own sorrows. 
At Ringhurst she was mildly charmed 
with Alice’s talk about Gothic church- 
es, altars, vestments, and her sort of 
enthusiastical mysticism. lice, in 
her turn, thought her a convert to 
High Churchism, and began to see an 
additional reason for her husband 
becoming a believer. 

Mrs. Cavander, with a Wesleyan, 
would have been, negatively, a Wes- 
leyan; with a Catholic, a Catholic; 
with an Irvingite, an Irvingite: in fact, 
all things to all women, only let them, 
in turn, listen to her tale of woe. 

“Bah!” said Mrs. Clym, after some 
experience of her, “she has as much 
real religion as a pudding.” 

The truth was, Mrs. Cavander had 
no vacancy in her little mind for 
such: matters. The object of her wor- 
ship was James Cavander. The cause ~ 
of her sorrow was James Cavander. 
She was devil’s advocate against him; 
and then she refused to admit her own 
testimony, and finally canonized him. 

“T do hope, Miss Alice,” said Mrs. 
Cavander in the course of conversa- 
tion this evening, “ that you will keep 
your promise of coming up and stay- 
ing with us.” 

James Cavander smiled. 

“Then,” he said, “ we shall be able 
to continue our arguments. You must 
come and stay with my wife as a mis- 
sionary.” 

Alice would be delighted, she re- 
plied ; only Mrs. Cavander must obtain 
mamma’s consent, for which this amia- 
ble wife promised to ask at once. 
Then, on her husband’s arm, and sat- 
isfted with having done her duty, and, 
at al] events, pleased him, Mrs. Cav- 
ander returned to the drawing-room, 
where the audience were impatiently 
awaiting the rise of the eurtain. 

The performance of the juniors went 
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off with great satisfaction to them- 
selves; and we were allowed to come 
to supper in our costumes. Fatima 
was considerably taller than her Blue- 
beard; but this difference exhibited 
in the strongest colors the mysterious 
moral ascendency which Baron Abom- 
elique had gained over his ftnhappy 
spouse :; and I waved my wooden cimi- 
ter over the kneeling Fatima’s devoted 
head (who begged me to content myself 
with cutting off her locks) with a 
bloodthirsty air. There was some- 
thing soothing to my wounded feel- 
ings (for, since Cavander had appeared, 
I had had scarcely a word from Alice) 
in having her at my mercy, even in a 
play, for a few minutes. If Garrick 
in a rage was six feet high, I, in this 
scene, was conscious of at Jeast seven 
years and eighteen inches having 
been added to my life and my stature. 

As for Alice, she was the centre of 
attraction. After the performance, 
every one crowded about her, and com- 
pliments were showered on her from 
all sides. 

Cavander simply congratulated her, 
and left her to be worshipped. 

He knew that the morrow was for 
him. Our party staying in the house 
had been swelled by our theatrical 
friends (who were to leave on the day 
after the performance) and by the 
Cavanders (who were to stop on for 
some little time). The Cavanders 
were Mr. James, his wife, and sister. 
The last was a brown-haired, mild- 
faced girl, many years younger than 
her brother, whom she only faintly 
resembled in her eyes. She had not 
been long away from school (so Aus- 
tin told me) ; and, but for her brother’s 
success in the city, Miss Cavander 
would have had to turn her education 
to some account, perhaps as a govern- 
ess. Indeed, I have since heard, that 
for various reasons, which I should 


not have understood then, but do now 
(as also will those, who peruse this rec- 
ord of our family), Mrs. Van Clym 
had at one time entertained the idea 
of engaging James Cavander’s sister 
as governess for my cousins. Cavan- 
der himself had heard of the offer, 
and had not forgotten it. It was, ef 
course, declined, with such expres- 
sions of good-will and esteem as or- 
dinary civility, and the relative posi- 
tions of the parties, required. 

Miss Cavander played the piano 
with great skill, but without much 
feeling. There was just that differ- 
ence between her style and Alice’s. 
Alice played partly from ear, partly 
from notes, never for show, always 
from liking. Miss Cavander per- 
formed as if she were invariably play- 
ing something that no one else could 
attempt, which, faultless in execution, 
should create about as much sympa- 
thy in the hearers as a schoolboy’s 
Greek declamation on a speech-day. 
Her finger-tips turned upwards; and 
her nails always seemed as if they 
had just come from under the scissors. 
She dressed neatly, and appeared 
homely, which, interpreted by society, 
means more or:less stupid; though 
Miss Cavander was only apathetic 
until she thought her own interests 
involved, and then, somehow or an- 
other, she managed to have her own 
way without getting off lier chair, or 
allowing her ordinary occupations to 
be for one instant interrupted. To 
sum her up once and for all, Miss 
Cavander was an influence, —all the 
more powerful because unsuspected. 
Once admitted into a family, she 
seemed to mingle with the atmos- 
phere, and impalpably to pervade the 
entire household. And this descrip- 
tion will be found to hold good when 
Mis@ Cavander shall be encountered 
once more, later on in this story. As 
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she had nowhere else to go, she lived 
at her brother’s, where she was a 
check upon Mrs. Cavander, and of 
considerable assistance, for domestic 
purposes, to Mr. James. 

The time at last came for separa- 
tion. Austin was not returning to 
Old Carter’s. I was going there for 
one quarter more. MHolyshade was 
then my destination; and Austin, 
whose health was delicate, was to be 
accompanied by a private tutor to the 
south of France. 

We cried bitterly at parting, and 
promised to write frequently. 

Carter’s had changed: Mr. Venn 
had gone ; some of the elder boys had 
left; and so had some of the younger 
ones. 

This roll-cali after an absence is 
repeated throughout life; and, when 
the next long vacation is over, whose 
place at the desk will be vacant? 
Through whose names shall the black 
line be passed? What expectant ju- 
nior shall occupy the position that was 
so lately ours? There were plenty 
of empty places now at Old Carter’s ; 
and I looked forward with pleasure to 
the end of my time at this ill-man- 
aged school, where I had learnt little, 
except the stories of most of the 
Waverley Novels from my dear Aus- 
tin Comberwood. 

My attention was now given to 
what I was told I should have to do at 
Holyshade. The two Biffords had 
preceded me by more than a year ; but 
they were far more advanced than I 
when they left. Carter’s, however, 
did not profess to prepare for Holy- 
shade especially : so, as it subsequently 
turned out, what I had managed to 
pick up was of very little use to me 
when I came to take my place in one 
of the upper forms of the great pub- 
lic school. 

My father had made all the neces- 
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sary arrangements; and I was to board 
at the Rey. Mr. Keddy’s. Thence- 
forth my father considered me a man. 
He gave me a watch, and allowed me, 
as by right, to dine at late dinner 
with him and his friends. 

Now commenced my education in 
earnest. In my father’s idea to be a 
Holyshadian was to be privileged. 
It was, to his thinking, who knew as 
little about Holyshade as he did of 
Oxford or Cambridge, a sort of degree 
conferred upon a boy, giving him a 
certain kind of status in society, 
which could be generally described as 
“making a man of him.” It was a 
sort of esquireship leading to knight- 
hood. 

The bachelor parties were frequent ; 
but my father spent two nights a 
week regularly at the Cavanders. 
Cavander and he were inseparable; 
but, though I saw more of this gen- 
tleman, I did not dislike him less, nor, 
as I have reason to believe, did he 
me. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I ADOPT A FASHION. — ASSISTING IN 
MAKING A MAN.—SELF-IMPOR- 
TANCE. — THE VERNEY GIRLS. — 
TO ST. WINIFRID’S. —A VISIT OF 
CEREMONY. — MR. SWINGLE AND 
THE CRUMPETS. — THE ACCIDENT 
WARD.—I COME ACROSS SOME 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES IN A STRANGE 
WAY. —I SEE ONE FOR THE LAST 
TIME. 


I now began to disdain jackets. I 
knew that many years must elapse 
before my plumage would develop into 
a tail. Being possessed of liberty 
to roam London at will, and money 
to spend at pleasure, I used often to 
saunter up Oxford Street, and admire 
the garments in a ready-made clothes- 
shop, where I had seen a pea-jacket, 
on which I had set my heart. It 
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appeared to me to be a compromise. 
It was not a tail, nor was it a short 
jacket : so, in the process of making 
aman of myself, I bought this gar- 
ment for seven and sixpence, and walk- 
ed home in triumph with it under 
my arm. I was a trifle nervous of 
meeting any member of my family. 
The next day I waited until my 
father had gone into the city, to put 
it on; and, in order that I might run 
no chance of his seeing me in the 
course of the day, I cunningly in- 
quired of him at what hour he con- 
sidered his return probable. To this 
he answered, that Mr. Cavander was 
going to dine with him at home ear- 
lier than usual; in fact, at half-past 
five o’clock, as they were going to see 
some new play, to which, if I chose, 
I might accompany them: only, if so, 
I must be back and ready dressed at 
the same time as the dinner. With 
this offer I at once closed, and made 
up my mind to forestall their arrival 
by half an hour, so as to get out of 
my new jacket, and into my ordinary 
one, before they should come in to 
dress for dinner. My time for return 
I therefore fixed for half-past four. I 
turned up my collars to represent 
stick-ups, and tied my sailor’s knot in 
a large bow; and feeling that, some- 
how or other, I was trying to make a 
man of myself, — experiencing at the 
same time a half-conviction that I was 
probably making an ass of myself, 
—I determined to brave the world’s 
opinion as far as the top of Oxford 
Street and back: and so—with no 
particular object in view, except that 
of seeing how I liked, and how other 
people might like, my new clothes — 
I sallied forth. 

I crossed the park, and came out at 
the Bayswater end of Oxford Street. 

At this moment I saw two young 
ladies most elegantly dressed. 
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A Colvin is, as I have before hint- 
ed, a sort of lightning-conductor, 
where the glances of fair women are 
concerned. “It was,” as the song 
says, “ever thus from childhood’s 
years.” The two young demoiselles 
who had attracted my attention 
turned out to be Miss Carlotta Lucille 
and Julie Lucrezia, who scarcely 
recognized me in my nondescript 
costume. I blushed considerably on 
meeting them, and devoutly wished 
myself back in my own proper dress ; 
that is, at first, as they seemed to 
speak to me with some slight coldness 
and reserve,—as though, perhaps, 
they considered me in the light of 
a boy detective in disguise, for the 
purpose of taking juvenile delin- 
quents. I do not know whether de- 
tectives are thus educated from child- 
hood ; but I should say not. Yet, if 
the office be an important one to the 
safety of the community, surely a 
training college for detectives might 
be capable of valuable development. 
Julie informed me that they were just 
returning from a visit to their aunt, 
my nurse Davis, at the hospital, 
which, if I felt inclined to call, I 
should find not very far off ; and there- 
upon they gave me full and particular 
directions. They were glad enough 
to be quit of me. At least, Carlotta 
Lucille, who was magnificent, certain- 
ly was, as she did not care to be seen 
walking about with such an absurd 
bundle of clothes as I must have 
seemed. Carlotta was still with Ma- 
dame Glissande, and, as a matter of 
business (for madame taught all the 
best people in town), was attired in 
the height of fashion. 

I determined to go and show my- 
self to Nurse Davis, who, I felt sure, 
would be as proud of me as I was of 
myself. Besides, I should be able to 
tell her about my having to go to 

















Holyshade at the end of the holidays. 
So I said good-by to Carlotta and 
Julie. I should haye liked Julie to 
have come with me ; but, as that could 
not be, I strutted off alone to St. Wini- 
frid’s Central Hospital, which I found 
without much difficulty. 

There were a number of steps up 
to the front-entrance; and it seemed 
to me like going into a show. I 
remember experiencing a feeling 
approaching awe on first visiting 
the Polytechnic Institution, where I 
know I for a long time considered the 
lecturers as representing the highest 
scientific attainments of the English 
nation. I, perhaps, had my doubts as 
to the exact chair in this learned body 
which should be occupied by the pro- 
fessor of dissolving views, whose voice 
sounded awfully from nowhere par- 
ticular in the surrounding gloom. 
But, from the first moment of my wit- 
nessing a startling experiment with a 
glass jar, some hydrogen, and some 
oxygen, out of which (I mean the 
experiment, not the jar) the profes- 
sor issued cool, calm, and triumphant, 
I placed the chemical lecturer on the 
highest pedestal, and mentally elect- 
ed him to the mastership of the Poly- 
technic. 

I fancy that what brought the Poly- 
technic to my mind at St. Winifrid’s 
Hospital was a kind of beadle, in 
a chocolate-colored overcoat, with a 
gold band round his hat, who was on 
duty behind a glass window at the 
entrance. 

“ What do you want?” he asked, 
opening a small pane, and looking out 
suddenly, probably under the impres- 
sion that I was an accident of some 
sort, rashly taking care of myself un- 
til I could obtain surgical aid. 

“Does Mrs. Davis live here? ” I 
inquired mildly. 

“ Mrs. Davis?” he repeated dubi- 
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ously, either on account of the name 
being strange to him, or because 
there were so many missuses at St. 
Winifrid’s as to make the selection of 
one particular missus a considerable 
effort of memory, or because my pea- 
jacket and stick-up collars did not 
inspire a man in his position with 
much confidence as to my ulterior 
objects in asking for a respectable 
matron on that establishment. What- 
ever might have been the reason of 
his hesitation, he considered for a few 
seconds, and then asked cautiously, — 

“ What do you want her for?” 

“T want to see her,” I replied inno- 

cently, resenting such unwarrantable 
curiosity on his part. 
. He touched a bell, and then whis- 
pered into what seemed to me to be a 
thing like an elephant’s trunk stick- 
ing out of the wall. 

The elephant’s trunk snorted some- 
thing by way of reply; whereupon 
the beadle turning to me, said, — 

“What name?” 

“My name?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” answered the beadle stern- 
ly, frowning as though he had all 
along suspected me of some attempt 
at introducing myself into the hospi- 
tal under an alias. 

“Master Colvin,” I replied. 

“Master what?” he asked, still 
frowning. He was evidently of opin- 
ion, that, in my next answer, I should 
manage to contradict myself, and so 
expose some deeply-laid plan for rob- 
bing the donation-box, which his sa- 
gacity had been in time to prevent. 

“Colvin,” I repeated; and I am 
sure he was disappointed. 

The beadle told this as a secret to 
the elephant’s trunk ; and, in return, 
the elephant’s trunk conveyed the in- 
formation that Mrs. Davis would be 
“with me directly. Would I step in 
and sit down ? ” 
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I had scarcely time to avail myself 
of this polite invitation, and to ingra- 
tiate myself with the gradually thaw- 
ing official, before Nurse Davis, in a 
gray dress, with the neatest possible 
cap, wristbands, and collar, entered 
by a side-door, took both my hands, 
and gave me a kiss. 

The kiss — which made my cheeks 
tingle for a second, partly because I 
did not like to be treated as a child 
before the chocolate-colored beadle, 
who, the moment previous to my 
nurse’s appearance, had been on the 
point of handing me the paper in 
order that I might read the political 
questions of the day; and partly 
because I had been, for some time, 
unaccustomed to this mode of saluta- 
tion — completed the beadle’s thawing, 
and warmed him so much, that he 
unbuttoned his coat so as to let the 
human sympathy in his breast have 
freer play; put his hands into his 
trousers’ pockets, and allowed his fea- 
tures to relax into an approving 
smile, expressive of his approbation 
of the proceedings so far, generally. 

“ He’s my boy, Mr. Swingle ; he is,” 
said nurse, proudly stroking my hair. 
“ T’ve always called Master Cecil. my 
boy : haven’t I, dear?” 

I nodded ; and she continued, —just 
to show my importance in the world, 
and her own position with regard to 
the aristocracy, — “ how is your good 
father, Sir John?” 

The beadle raised his eyebrows, and 
became deeply interested. 

“ He is very well,” I answered. 

“Not married yet?” she asked. 

“Married!” I exclaimed almost 
indignantly ; though I really did not 
know why. “No, of course not!” 

“Of course not,” she returned. “It 
would not be fair. If you should 
ever have a stepmother as was not 
inclined to be as kind as she ought to 
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be, you’ll know where to come to, 
won’t you?” 

“ Yes, nurse,” I answered, under- 
standing her to "mean that I was to 
seek her for consolation. The beadle 
seemed to wish to be comprehended 
in this invitation, but said nothing. 

“Now you will come and see my 
room; and, if you’re not above taking 
tea with your old nurse ” — 

I stopped her at once by laying 
hold of her arm. Mr. Swingle ven- 
tured to make a suggestion. 

“Tf a crumpet would be any assist- 
ance,” said Mr. Swingle, “ I’ve a cou- 
ple here, and can send Jim out for a 
cake, Mrs. Davis.” 

“Tf you can spare ’em,” said Nurse 
Davis, “and it won’t be robbing you.” 

Mr. Swingle assured her, that in his 
attitude towards muffins, crumpets, 
and such like articles of tea-cake con- 
fectionery, he was a perfect Gallio, 
inasmuch as “he cared for none of 
these things ;” and that therefore he 
was in no way to be credited with the 
merit of a bounty in presenting them 
to Mrs. Davis’s tea-table, where they 
would be thoroughly appreciated, and, 
he sincerely trusted, perfectly digested. 
Not that he expressed himself in this 


‘ form. He simply said, — 


“You're welcome, Mrs. Davis. I 
don’t hold with such things myself, 
except occasionally, as being a trifle 
puffy. They agrees with some,” he 
added. “ But what I say is, Whole- 
some is as wholesome does.” 

Whereupon we took the crumpets ; 
and Jim, an errand-boy, having an- 
swered-the summons, Nurse Davis gave 
him a shilling, for which he was to 
bring back a pound-cake flavored 
with citron, to which nurse remem- 
bered me to have been, in bygone 
days, peculiarly partial. 

“T’ll just see to the tea-things, for 
I didn’t expect a visitor, and come 
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back, Master Cecil. You won’t mind 
staying here with Mr. Swingle, will 
you?” 

“ No, I'll stay,” I answered; whereat 
I fancied Swingle quite brightened 
up. Had I left him to accompany 
nurse, IT am convinced that man 
would have become a misanthrope : 
he would have ceased to believe in 
gratitude, and would have lost all con- 
fidence in the sincerity of youth, and 
the purity of its motive. 

“Plenty of life here,” said Mr. 
Swingle, putting a chair for me, so 
that-I could kneel on it, and, placing 
my elbows on the window-ledge, could 
look out on to the busy thoroughfare. 
“Plenty going on all day, —’busses, 
cabs, carts, carriages, all sorts. Won- 
derful few run over, considerin’.” 

“ Run over by carts?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he returned, —“ by carts, 
or some vehicles. ’Orrid careless most 
on ’em is. Casuals come in circles, 
so to speak. At one time there’s a 
run on broken legs, then on arms, 
then heads. It’s a head’s turn now.” 

He stood behind, looking over me, 
and prppounding his theory quite 
cheerfully. It was the widest part 
of the street opposite the hospital ; 
and in the middle of the road, like an 
eyot in a river, was a small paved 
piece, in the centre of which was a 
lamp-post surrounded by four ordinary 
posts at the four corners, bearing 
altogether some resemblance to the 
arrangement of skittles, the lamp 
being the king. It was an island of 
refuge for old ladies, a breathing-space 
for the adventurous, a place of obser- 
vation for the cautious, and a sort of 
Roman camp for a policeman. 

Across the road, on the farthest 
side from my window, stood at the 


edge of the curb a flauntingly-dressed. 


woman. She had but just arrived; 
and her extraordinary actions were 
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attracting the attention of the by- - 
standers. She was evidently ad- 
dressing them, and waving her para- 
sol to the crowd, already increasing 
rapidly. 

Suddenly running towards her 
came a respectably-dressed man, who, 
on approaching, began to remonstrate 
with her, and tried to induce her to 
enter a cab which he had hailed. 
She refused, and, scarcely able to 
walk steadily, made a dart forward 
into the road, right in front of the 
cab, with a view, as it seemed, to gain- 
ing the paved refuge. At that same 
instant a horse, whose reins had been 
dropped by the driver on his jump- 
ing down from his cart, suddenly 
took fright, and dashed towards the 
very spot for which the unfortunate 
woman was already making. <A 
shriek of horror arose, audible in our 
room, as the wretched creature, in her 
struggle to free herself from the man 
who had frantically seized her arm in 
order to drag her away, fell sideways 
in a heap, right under the cart, the 
wheels of which passed rapidly over 
her head and legs, as the horse, mad- 
dened by the yelling and shouting, 
galloped headlong towards Oxford 
Street ; and the man, who had in vain 
tried to avert the catastrophe, fell 
forward, unhurt, on the pavement of 
refuge. 

In another minute the insensible 
form of the woman, crushed and man- 
gled, was borne into the accident ward 
of the Winifrid Hospital. A crowd 
hung about the steps, and were dis- 
posed to resent any attempt at ex- 
cluding them from the building, as an 
infringement of their rights as citi- 
zens, and as unfair to those who had 
found her, and had helped to carry 
her in. 

Nurse Davis passed anxiously down 


the plain, unfurnished passage, carry- 
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- ing a bottle and glass. I followed 
nervously, and entered the casualty 
ward. ‘Two young surgeons were ex- 
amining the wounds; and I heard the 
dull, heavy sound as of a person groan- 
ing in sleep. 

“ No hope? ” inquired a man’s voice 
that struck me as familiar. 

“None,” was the surgeon’s reply. 
“She may live half an hour; she may 
live half a day. It is improbable that 
consciousness will return. You know 
her?” 

“Yes,” the familiar voice replied 
in a hard tone. “I regret to say, 
Yes.” After a pause it said, “I should 
like to send a message.” 

Nurse Davis indicated the writing- 
table. 

I was standing by it, unable to ob- 
tain more than a glimpse of the dying 
woman, and feeling very sick and 
nervous. Towards this table the man 


with the familiar voice turned quickly. 

It was Mr. Venn. 

We stared at one another. 
at once occurred to me that I had 
seen him with this woman twice be- 
fore. Now, in encountering him, I 
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recognized her. It was she who had 
stopped me at school ; it was she who, 
with Venn, had met Cavander in 
Kensington Gardens. I was not, 
therefore, so surprised as I otherwise 
should have been, at his first. ques- 
tion to me, which was, — 

‘Do you know where Mr. Cavan- 
der lives ? ” 

“ Yes,” 

He thought for a second; then he 
said, “Is he likely to be at your 
father’s ?” 

All that I had intended as to my 
return home flashed across me. 

‘** Yes,” I answered: “he will be 
there to dinner at five. He dresses 
there.” 

“They may be back before that,” 
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observed Mr. Venn, hastily writing a 
few lines, and enclosing them in an 
envelope. “Take this at once, and 
return.” 

Mr. Swingle saw me into a cab, and 
carefully gave the necessary instruc- 
tions. 

Neither my father nor Mr. Cavan- 
der had as yet arrived. They were 
expected every minute. In the midst 
of all this hurry and excitement, I re- 
membered my jacket, and changed it 
for my ordinary attire. Understand- 
ing that Mr. Venn expected me to 
return, I left the note on the hall 
table, and was driven back in the cab ° 
to the hospital. 

On reaching it, I found my father’s 
brougham already at the door; and in 
the casualty room stood my father, 
with Mr. Venn and Mr. Cavander, 
besides the surgeon and Nurse Davis, 
whose arm was supporting the heavi- 
ly breathing, helpless figure on the 
mattress. 

Once — it was the only time I could 
look at her —I saw her head roll slowly 
from side to side-as if in mute agony ; 
I saw her glassy eyes open on to the 
hopelessness of life for the last time. 
Then from her heaving breast came 
forth a deep sigh, heavily laden with 
the weariness of sin and misery, —a 
sigh, pray God ! of the poor soul’s con- 
trition, —a sigh of eternal gratitude 
from the penitent, laid at last to 
rest in the arms of divine compas- 
sion. 

Dead. 

I heard Mr. Cavander saying, that, 
having known the poor woman in 
better circumstances, he would be 
answerable forany expensesthat might 
be incurred. This was to Mr. Venn. 
My father sat apart for a while, pale 
and motionless, with his eyes fixed on 
the covered corpse. He did not seem 
to notice my presence. Nurse Davis 


° 
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placed a glass of wine before him; 
but he only inclined his head slight- 
ly. 
An official book was in Mr. Swin- 
gle’s room on a desk, in which the 
name of the deceased, and whatever 
particulars were requisite, had to be 
entered. The man whose duty it 
was to make such entries put one of 
these necessary interrogatories to Mr. 
Venn, who appeared lost in thought. 
Mr. Cavander touched his elbow to 
recall him to himself. Mr. Venn, as 
if he had not understood the inquiry 
as addressed to him, looked up; and 
the question was repeated. 

He answered, with a strange sort 
of nervous hesitation, — 

“TI beg your pardon. The event 
has shocked me considerably. She 
was a connection of mine by marriage. 
I had not seen her for years. She 
was latterly occupying apartments 
in the same house with myself.” Here 
he gave his address, 

“ Her name?” 

“ Her name?” repeated Mr. Venn, 
as if putting the question to him- 
self. 

The window of the glass screen of 
the porter’s room was open; and be- 
fore it my father paused for a second, 
as Mr. Swingle opened one of the 
front folding-doors leading on to the 
steps. 

The man’s pen hovered above the 
page as he looked up, over his shoul- 
der, at Mr. Venn, awaiting his an- 
swer. 

My father turned his head quickly 
towards Mr. Venn. Their eyes met, 
and were withdrawn instantly. Mr. 
Swingle pulled open the door; and, as 
my father was passing out, Mr. Venn, 
in a firmer tone than he had hitherto 
used, answered, — 

“ Her name was Sarah Wingrove.” 
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HOLYSHADE AND THE HOLYSHA- 
DIANS. ; 


THE incident mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter closes, as it were, the 
first book of this present chronicle of 
the Colvin Family. To retrace my 
pathway through My Time, and to 
note carefully what I have done with 
it, has been a task forced upon me 
by circumstances with which, in due 
course, my readers will be made ac- 
quainted. 

We are now arrived at the second 
part of my narrative, which commen- 
ces at Holyshade College, the most 
celebrated of our public schools. 

To be a Holyshadian is to be im- 
pressed with the guinea stamp of.cur- 
rency for life. Enrolment among the 
glorious band of Holyshadian youth 
has in it, not to speak it irreverently, 
something resembling what is termed 
“the character” of Orders. 

Once a Holyshadian, always a Holy- 
shadian. Boy and man, the Holysha- 
dian is supposed to bear the indelible 
mark of the grace conferred. 

For to be a Holyshadian does con- 
fer sonfe special grace ; the grace in 
question, as far as I am able to ascer- 
tain any thing certain on this matter, 
being that of an easy, gentlemanly 
deportment. This grace, then, if my 
presumption is correct, is of the exte- 
rior, visible to the world. It remains, 
as a rule, even to the most interiorly 
graceless Holyshadians. The disre- 
putable Holyshadian is, in comparison 
with other disreputables, as Milton’s 
Lucifer, Son of the Morning Star, to 
the other fallen angels. A swirdler 
who has had the advantage of a ~ 
Holyshadian education has in his favor 
far greater chances than all other 
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swindlers. A Montmorenci may cheat 
you out of five pounds where a Mug- 
gins couldn’t do you out of a brass 
farthing. . 

The pride of Holyshade, as a public 
school, is to produce gentlemen, — 
scholars if you will; Christians if you 
ean; but, in any case, gentlemen. 
Yet the veritable aboriginal Holysha- 
dian is, ex officio, a scholar. He is on 
the foundation, which means that his 
education is bestowed on him by way 
of charity. And, in order that the 
aboriginal may never forget this, he is 
clothed differently from those who are 
not on the foundation ; wearing a 
coarse sort of college-gown winter and 
summer, and being fed and boarded 
according to certain ancient rules. 
These birds of like plumage flock 
together, and do not consort with the 
noble strutting peacocks, called Oppi- 
dans, save occasionally, and then on 
sufferance. tee & 

These veritable Holyshadians have 
for their nest the grand old rookery 
called the College. The Oppidans 
have built without the precincts of its 
walls, but within the bounds of its do- 
main. The number of the Collegers is 
limited. The Oppidans are to them as 
seven to one. It seems as thotigh the 
Collegers, like the Indians of South 
America, had gradually yielded to the 
advance of the white-skins; the white- 
skins representing the aristocracy. 

A barbarous and uncivilized set 
were at one time, and that not so very 
long ago, the aboriginal “ Tugs,” as 
these poor Collegers were called, in 
allusion to the sheep whereon they were 
traditionally fed, and which they were 
supposed, being half: famished, rather 
to “tug” at and tear, like hounds, 
* worrying, than to eat soberly and qui- 
etly by the aid of those two decorous 
weapons of well-fed civilization, the 
knife and fork. The epicure who 
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invented the knife and fork must have 
been well able to wait for his dinner. 

Yet, theoretically, this Tug tribe 
holds the post of honor. Their chief 
is the captain of Holyshade, the chief 
of the Oppidans having but a brevet 
rank; being; like a volunteer, only 
captain by courtesy. 

The Collegers are, by right, royal 
scholars, just as the actors at Drury 
Lane are her or his Majesty’s ser- 
vants. In consequence there were 
privileges. One of the inestimable 
privileges enjoyed by the aforesaid 
comedians was, I have been informed, 
the right to a dinner at the royal- 
palace daily; and Messrs. Clown and 
Pantaloon, if only boné fide members 
of the Drury Lane Company, would 
be only in the due exercise of their 
prerogative, were they to walk down 
to St. James’s Palace, call for the chief 
butler, and order chops for two to be 
ready hot and hot with mashed ’taters 
and bottled stout at half-past four in 
the afternoon, so that they might be 
in good order for performing in. the 
evening’s pantomime. Such privileges. 
as these have fallen into desuetude. 
Actors are no longer the monarch’s 
trenchermen: they have suffered loss 
with many another institution. And 
Holyshade in its old age, like the 
faded mistress, once queen by a royal 
caprice, can boast only of favors 
which in time past she was wont so 
regally toconfer. There still are some 
privileges, but of late years they 
have been sadly but tenderly shorn of 
their glory; and the gates of even 
their particular paradise, St. Henry’s 
College, Cambridge, —once for the en- 
trance of only the Holyshadian elect, 
—are now thrown open to all the world. 
True, there are yet some reservations 
for poor Holyshadians, as there are 
for a few nobly connected, at the aris- © 
tocratic college of All Souls, which, by 
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recent enactment, due to a liberal 
policy, has well-nigh passed into the 
hands of All Bodies. 

Of all such matters of schools, of 
colleges of All Saints, and universities 
of All Sinners, my father knew noth- 
ing. All he had to do was to send 
me to some place, or places, where 
they would “make a man of me;” 
which, in his view, was, as I have said, 
a sort of degree. 

Had he mixed with his equals in 
rank, who would have been ready 
enough to welcome him, I should pro- 
bably have benefited by his enlarged 
experience. But he preferred his own 
pleasure in his own way, his own so- 
ciable gatherings of city friends, and 
his own circle of family relationship. 
Left to himself, Sir John Colvin of 
an old title might have played an 
important part in society; but he 
was no more his own master than is 
the vessel obeying the turn of the 
helm. Whose object it was to sail 
him round and round this wretched 
pond, letting him think that he was 
making progress on the sea of life, 
will be gradually evident, as it is to 
me now, in the course of this history. 
My father worked for my future, 
and for the best, as he viewed that 
future. He had been brought up in 
a money-making school, to consider a 
good percentage the one thing neces- 
sary. From this bondage he had 
emancipated himself so far as to 
have started me with very different 
ideas. From one extreme, he went 
to the other. Business had been 
every thing to him: it was to be noth- 
ing to me. Yet, in his inexperience 
of all walks of life which were not 
within the city labyrinth, he ima- 
gined his son taking the highest posi- 
tion to which a commoner could rise, 
* by such mere sharpness and quick- 
ness as might serve for answering a 
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conundrum, or for uttering the flip- 
pant sort of jest, that, at that time, 
passed for true wit among the habitués 
of Capel Court. Laborious study, or 
application to one particular line, 
never entered into his vague scheme 
for my preferment. He knew noth- 
ing of the existence of scholarships, 
fellowships, the attainment of high 
degrees, and other similar incentives 


- to the study of the various branches 


of learning ; and, consequently, he was 
unable to question with my instruc- 
tors, or to go over the ground with 
myself. He showed himself not in 
the least interested in my schooling ; 
and so I came to look upon schooltime 
only as a pleasant enough interval 
between the vacations; my one aim 
and object being to devote these inter- 
vals to the cultivation of as much en- 
joyment as my supply of pocket- 
money would permit. 

The cuckoo places its egg in an- 
other bird’s nest; being ignorant of 
the art of hatching. By a cuckoo- 
like instinct, my father placed me in 
nest after nest belonging to other 
birds, in the hope, perhaps, that I 
should turn out an eagle. Alas! 
hatched and fledged, he found me 
still of his own brood. 

My new nest was not in the col- 
lege rookery at Holyshade, but among 
the fine Oppidan birds. 

Not having been specially trained 
for Holyshade, as I have before said, 
I had to begin at the beginning. 
The beginning was the Fourth Form 
Lower Remove. 

After what I may call my Com-. 
berwood Christmas Holidays, I went 
to Holyshade. I did not anticipate 
meeting any friends there, except the 
Biffords, who had been with me at 
Old Carter’s. I was an utter stran- 
ger to the boys of the place, and 
found myself isolated. 
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It was a raw, dull day, and wretch- 
edly cold, when my father took me to 
Holyshade, and introduced me to my 
tutor, in whose house I was to board. 

The Rev. Matthias Keddy was a 
- lanky, disjointed-looking person, with 
a clerical white neckerchief, so unti- 
dily twisted as to give its wearer the 
appearance of having been suddenly 
cut down in a stupid attempt at hang- 
ing himself, — an idea which his way 
of holding his ‘head very much on 
ene side, and his nervous, confused 
manner generally, tended strongly to 
’ confirm. On seeing me for the first 
time, he grinned, always with his 
head askew, as if focussing me in a 
favorable angle, laughed, rubbed his 
right hand through his toused-looking 
hair, by way of preparation, before 
offering it for my acceptance. 

“Well,” he said squeakily, “ how- 
de-do? Hope we shall be good 
friends.” 

I hoped so too; but neither of us 
seemed particularly sanguine as to 
the future. His voice bore the sort 
of family resemblance to that of 
Punch that might be expected to 
come from Punch’s nephew on the 
Judy side. 

My father surveyed us both benign- 
ly. He had nothing to say as to clas- 
sics or mathematics, as to school- 
hours, training, or, in short, as to any 
subject connected with my educa- 
tional course. He had brought me 
down there himself, and, I imagine, 
felt himself somehow out of place, 
beginning, perhaps, to wish he had 
confided me to a clerk, a butler, or an 
uncle, or to any one who would have 
relieved him of this responsibility. 
After politely declining Mr. Keddy’s 
proffered hospitality of sherry and 
biscuits, my father was about to take 
leave of me, when Mr. Keddy, who 
had been staring at the tip of his 
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own boot, as he rested his foot on the 
fender, suddenly squeaked out, — 

“ Would you like to see your boy’s 
room, Sir John? ” 

“Thank you!” said my father, with 
an air of great satisfaction. 

My poor father! He had been trou- 
bled about many things just at this 
time, whereof I was then, of course, 
profoundly ignorant; and he was too 
‘glad to be quit of me fora time to be 
at all critical as to the lodging pro- 
vided for me. I think, too, he was as 
much puzzled by this first view of 
Holyshade as I was, and, on the 
whole, was confusedly impressed by 
the atmosphere of the place. 

An elderly maid-servant conducted 
us to a passage on the first floor. On 
both sides were ranged the boys’ 
rooms, looking like a corridor in a 
miniature model prison. 

The third apartment, on the left, 
was to be mine. 

It was neatly furnished with a small 
table, a turn-up bedstead, a cabinet, 
containing, in the upper part, two or 
three bodkshelves, in the middle an 
escritoire, while its lower part was 
divided into three drawers. Ini acor- 
ner stood a common washstand. The 
room looked, with its bright fire 
lighted in joyful celebration of my 
arrival, snug and cheerful enough ; 
and I was so highly delighted and 
taken with the notion of having a 
room at school all to myself, that I 
was really only half sorry when I 
saw my father drive off in his fly in 
order to catch the express for town. 
He was going to spend the evening 
with the Cavanders. 

I felt a choking in my throat, and 
a difficulty in bidding him farewell, 
which I was fearful of his noticing, 
lest he should set down this ebulli- 
tion of emotion to cowardice, and 
should depart hopeless of my ever 

















being made a man of, and despairing 
even of the efficacy of Holyshadian 
treatment. Uncle Van has since told 
me that he talked of me and of Ho- 
lyshade, for several days after, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred; from 
which I have inferred that the chok- 
ing sensation at the moment of bid- 
ding adieu was not solely confined to 
my throat. My father loved me in 
his own peculiar way; and as all the 
Colvins will insist in doing every 
thing in their own pecyliar way, so 
neither of us, at this time at all 
events, was any exception to the rule. 
By his example I was brought up to 
understand that any show of affection 
was childish, and had better be re- 
strained in its very commencement. 
Such a check is as dangerous to 
some constitutions as is a sharp frost 
in May to the promising fruit- 
trees. 

Only some of the lower boys had 
returned. This information I re- 
ceived from my tutor’s butler, a jolly, 
round and red-faced man, with a 
square-looking nose, named Berridge, 
who always seemed to me to smell 
more or less of oil, and was perpetu- 
ally in his shirt-sleeves cleaning 
glasses. After him came George, a 
livery-servant, a good-natured lout, 
who looked as though he had been 
torn from the plough, and shoved into 
a swallow-tailed, dirty-yellow livery- 
coat, with flat metal buttons, in which 
costume he bore a striking resem- 
blance to a very big bird. 

These two carried my boxes up 
stairs, and assisted to cheer me not 
a little. I took possession of my cup- 
board-like apartment with a new feel- 
ing of proprietorship. It was all 
mine, every inch of it. Here I could 
do what I liked, — just exactly what I 
liked. As a commencement, I made 
_ myself free of the place by the sim- 
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ple but expressive ceremony of pok- 
ing the fire. The fiery coals an- 
swered to the poker, like a fiery steed 
to the spur. The fireplace and I 
warmed to one another; and Mr. Ber- 
ridge’s face reflected the glow, and 
beamed on me encouragingly. 

“ You'll want,” said Mr. Berridge 
thoughtfully, while I was laying out 
my wardrobe, “some candles anda 
lamp for your room.” 

Of course, I should. I had not 
brought them. I had overlooked this, 
as well as various other necessary 
articles of furniture. 

“That’s no matter,” said Mr. Ber- 
ridge -kindly: “you can get ’em all 
here easy enough. You'd better have 
’em of me. All the young gentle- 
men does.” 

Certainly any thing that every 
other Holyshadian did must, I con- 
cluded, be right. 

“ A candle-lamp is what you want,” 
continued Mr. Berridge decisively, 
“ with a nice glass shade.” 

I thanked him for his consideration. 
I had seen a candie-lamp in Old Car- 
ter’s study. 

“You won’t want it just yet,” said 
Berridge. “T’ll bring it you in a hour’s 
time about.” 

That would do. In fact, at that 
moment any thing that would have 
suited Berridge, even a cut-glass 
chandelier, would have suited me. 

“T’ll put a candle in for you,” he 
said ; “and you’d better havea packet 
o’ Palmers besides.” 

By all means. This was my first 
venture in lamps and candles. I felt 
as if I were about to give a party. 

“Then that’s all at present,” said 
Berridge, looking round cheerfully. 
“You don’t want nothing else, I 
think, just now. Sarah, that’s the 
maid, will bring you your kettle and 
tea-things, — roll and butter. When 
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the other young gentlemen come 
back, you’ll mess with some one.” 
‘He gave one look at my small 
hamper, wherein our cook at home 
had stowed away a tongue, a cake, 
and a pot of strawberry-jam. 
There was such pleasure in antici- 


_ pation of a meal all by myself in my | 


own room, — an idea I could not suffi- 
ciently enjoy, — that, at first, I really 
had no wish to go out of doors. 

Mr. Berridge returned in about 
half an hour, bringing with him the 
lamp, candles, and a box of matches. 


It was a very bright affair, of slightly 


gingerbready material, I’m afraid, 
with a ground-glass shade. 

- ‘To one unaccustomed to its use, it 
was comparatively dangerous; as if, 
in attempting to put a candle in, you 
didn’t screw the top on, which strug- 
gled and resisted, on its own account, 
with quite remarkable power, the 
candle flew out as if discharged from 


a catapult, and either broke some- 
thing, or smashed itself against the 
wall or ceiling, greasing the carpet 


in its fall. It was, therefore, some 
time before I mastered this fire-work. 
It was a deceptive thing too, as the 
candle always appeared the same 
length; and, when you were in the 
middle of a most exciting story, there 
was a sudden click, a sharp, vicious 
sputter, and the next instant you 
were in darkness. 

However, as a commencement to- 
wards housekeeping, it served its pur- 
pose ; or, rather, it Served my tutor’s 
excellent butler’s — Mr. Berridge’s — 
purpose, who being a chandler by 
trade, and having a lamp-and-candle 
shop “down town,” was naturally dis- 
interested in recommending this ad- 
mirable invention to my notice. I 
paid Mr. Berridge five shillings and 
threepence for it, and he condescend- 
ingly gave me a receipt. 
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Berridge’s anly chance of profit 
was, I subsequently found, with the 
new boys. When the old ones re- 
turned, and we became acquainted, 
one of the first questions was, “Got 
one of that old humbug Berridge’s 
lamps ?” 

Berridge must have taken a secret 
and peculiar pleasure in these trans- 
actions, as, in spite of their having 
done considerable harm to any future 
dealings, he never omitted a chance 
of passing off one of these lamps on 
a new boy, apparently in preference 
to doing a steady and regular business 
with us throughout the year. The 
masters and town’s people, however, 
dealt with him largely, I believe; and 
this, therefore, was only, so to speak, 
a little “ fancy retail trade.” 

I suppose it was my loneliness at 
first at Holyshade —and I was the 
more solitary on account of no longer 
having such a companion as Austin 
Comberwood had been to me—that 
developed in me a taste for diary- 
keeping. I was then in my four- 
teenth year; and, until I had friends 
to talk to among the Holyshadians, 
my great amusement was to keep 
accounts of time, doings, and expendi- 
tures; to write to Austin; occasion- 
ally, too, receiving and answering a 
letter from Miss Alice; and making 
up for Austin’s absence by applying 
myself to the study of the best novels 
within my reach. 

I soon got accustomed to all the 
miseries of the Lower Fourth Form, 
— the candle-light dressing ; the raw 
mornings; the shivering little wretches 
in the old oak-panelled schoolroom, 
dimly lighted by guttering tallow 
candles stuck in iron sockets; the 
master as irritable as he was drowsy ; 
in short, the whole sickly farce of 
half an hour’s duration, at the end of 
which the great clock struck its wel- 
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come note, and we tumultuously rush- 
ed forth to throng the pastrycooks’ 
shops for coffee, hot buttered buns, 
hot rolls, or rusks and butter. 

I have no doubt now, but that the 
coffee was gritty, thick, and, with the 
unwholesome, greasy buns, not worth 
the matutinal outlay of fourpence. 
But, of all refreshments whereof I 
have partaken at all times and in all 
places, I do not remember — with the 
single exception of the hot soup, and 
the demi-poulet-réti, at Calais, after 
the sea-voyage —any thing so accepta- 
ble, or which so thoroughly served its 
customer’s purpose, as those same 
buns and coffee at Bob’s, Poole’s, or 
Stepper’s, in the old Holyshade Low- 
er Fourth days. 

When, afterwards, I had attained a 
higher form, we took our coffee later, 
and patronized, chiefly, Stepper’s, 
which was frequented by the fastest 


and biggest Holyshadians, on account 
of such luxuries as. hot sausages, 


grilled chicken, and ham and eggs, 
being served up in the back-parlor 
by the fair hands of the two sisters, 
Louey and Dolly Stepper; the latter 
being what we used to consider a 
“ doosid fine girl,” and a great attrac- 
tion to the more adventurous among 
those who wore the manly tail, and 
the single white tie. 

Apropos of costume, stick-up collars 
were never worn. I remember one 
innovator who came out with them. 
He braved public opinion for a day; 
attempted to lead the fashion; but, 
finding tradition and custom too much 
for him, he gave in, and followed it 
with the rest. . 

Our dress was black jacket and 
black tie in a sailor’s knot for small 
boys, and black coat and white tie, 
without collars, for the big ones. All 
wore hats. A Holyshadian Fourth 
Form boy’s hat would have made 
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Christy rejoice, the necessity for a 
new hat would have been so evident 
to that eminent tradesman. It was 
to my hat I owed my sudden leap 
from the status of a nobody into that 
of a popular celebrity. How this 
chanced, I will forthwith proceed to 
relate. , 


CHAPTER XX. 


SHOWING HOW SOME HAVE GREAT- 
NESS THRUST UPON THEM. —THE 
EPISODE OF MY HAT. 


Ho.ysHaDIAN initiation begins 
with hat smashing. 

When I appeared in the cloisters 
for the first time, well-nigh friendless 
among all the boys (for as yet I had 
only made a few acquaintances at my 
tutor’s), waiting the egress of the 
masters from their solemn conclave in 
chambers, I was surrounded by some 
not much bigger than myself. They 
gradually swarmed. Never before 
had I seen so many boys all at once, 
and of so many sizes too. Such a 
humming and buzzing about me, as 
though I had been a drone trespass- 
ing at the entrance of a hive! They 
came upon me one by one, two by 
two, threes, fours, — as birds do from 
all quarters to a large crumb, —and 
then began pecking. 

“What’s your name?” 
boy. 

“Colvin,” I answered peaceably. 

“Calvin!” shouted a bigger idiot, 
wilfully mistaking my pronunciation. 

“ Halloo!” cried a third. “ Here’s 
Luther!” 

At this witticism there was a burst 
of laughter, in which I feebly at- 
tempted to join, just to show I was 
equal to taking a joke, even at my 
own expense. 

“ What's your name?” inquired 


asked a 
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another earnestly, as if really asking 
for information. 

“ Colvin.” ; 

“Then take that, Colvin,” he re- 

turned illogically, smashing my hat 
over my eyes. 
_ “How are you, Colvin?” shouted 
twenty different voices at once; and, 
while struggling to set my hat 
straight, I dropped my book, and was 
hustled from one to another, being 
passed on with a kick, a hit, a pinch, 
or a cuff, as occurred to the particular 
fancy and humor of the boy to whose 
lot I happened, for the moment, to 
fall. 

“ Where’s your hat, Curly ?” 

I did not know. Scarcely had I 
placed it on my head, and begun to 
take breath, than, at a blow from some 
skilful hand, it disappeared into the 
school-yard. 

“ Bully, bully!” was then the cry. 


I perfectly agreed with the senti- 


ment. I considered.that I had been 
grossly bullied ; but I could not under- 
stand why those who were shouting 
so loudly “ Bully! ” should be the very 
ones to run viciously at my unfortu- 
nate hat, and treat it like a football. 
In another second I saw it skyed 
up into the air, when — its line of de- 
scent being suddenly inclined at.an 
acute angle by a playful breeze, which 
could not any longer keep out of the 
sport where a hat was concerned — it 
comfortably fell, and settled itself, in 
rakish fashion, over the crown which 
adorned the head of the. Royal Found- 
er’s statue, that stands, with a ball 
and sceptre (it had better have been 
a bat) in its hands, on a pedestal in 
the centre of the college quadrangle. 
This incident was greeted with such 
an uproarious shout as brought the 
masters out of chambers sooner than 
had been expected. Aware of this 
result, a malicious boy in the crowd, 
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pretending great sympathy for my 
exposed situation, offered to give me 
a back over the railings which sur- 
rounded the figure. This I accepted, 
and had scarcely got myself safely 
landed inside the barrier, when a fresh 
sort of hubbub arose; and I saw the 
boys shuffling off in gangs towards 
different doors in the cloisters, while 
most of the masters, all in academical 
costume, — an entire novelty to me, — 
were standing in a corner, apparently 
puzzled to account for the recent ex- 
traordinary disturbance, which had 
not yet completely subsided. 

One of these was an old gentleman, 
something over the middle height, 
with white hair brushed away behind 
the ears, and bulging out at the back 
from under his college-cap. His face 
was of a somewhat monkeyish type, 
for his forehead receded sharply, and 
his upper jaw was heavy and protrud- 
ing; his features being as hardly cut 
as those of the quaint little figures 
carved out of wood by a Swiss peas- 
ant. He used golden-rimmed eye- 
glasses suspended round’ his neck by 
a broad black ribbon. He wore a 
frill which feathered out in front, sug- 
gesting the idea of his shirt having 
come home hot from the wash, and 
boiled over. His collar and cuffs were 
of velvet. He invariably stood and 
walked, leaning to one side, out of the 
perpendicular, as if he had been mod- 
elled on the plan of the Tower of Pisa. 

This was Dr. Courtley, head mas- 
ter of Holyshade. 

“Bleth my thoul!” lisped Dr. 
Courtley, holding up his glasses, and 
almost ¢@losing his eyes in his efforts 
to see distinctly. “Bleth my thoul! 
Whath that? ” 

He pronounced his “a” very long 
and very broadly, giving it the sound 
it has in “ hay.” 

“A boy, I think,” said a squat, 
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sleek master, with a mouth like a slit 
in an orange. I subsequently learnt 
that this was Mr. Quilter, the most 
severe of all the tutors, the develop- 
ment of whose smile varied in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the task 
which he might be setting as a pun- 
ishment. He was a rigid disciplina- 
rian, but strictly just, and never 
accused of favoritism. 

- “Ttis,” chirped a third, — a dapper 
little man, in such tightly-strapped 
trousers that walking seemed almost 
impossible. When he had uttered his 
opinion, he sniffed, put his head on one 
side like a feloniously inclined mag- 
pie; and having smiled at his neigh- 
bor, and been smiled upon in return, 
he appeared satisfied. His name, I 
found out in time, was Mr. Perk. He 
was familiarly known among the boys 
as Johnny Perk. 

A stout, ruddy-faced, clean-shaven 
master, with avery low vest, and a 
college-cap right at the back of his 
head, — purposely put there on account 
of his great display of forehead, — 
stepped from the group, and shouted 
bruskly, — . 

“Here, hi! you sir! Come here, 
sir!” 

“ Please sir, I can’t, sir,” E replied 
from my prison. 

I was very unhappy. 

“Can’t!” exclaimed the brusk mas- 
ter. “You got in there. Eh?” 

“ Please, sir, I came in for my hat.” 

“Come out with your hat, then,” 
retorted the master impatiently. 

“T can’t get it, sir,” I urged plain- 
tively. “ Please, sir, the statue’s got 
it on his head.” 

All eyes were now turned upwards. 
In another second they were all grin- 
ning. 

“ Bleth my thoul !” said Dr. Court- 
ley. “I knewthe proper place for a 
hat wath over a crown; but— he, 


*hat. 
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he, he ! — hith Maathethty in a low- 
er-boy’th hat, — an inthtanth of thud 
tegmine fagi,eh?” He looked round 
at his companions, as, in uttering the 
quotation, he made the penultimate 
syllable short, and the “ g” hard, for 
the sake of an academic pun. His 
assistants were, of course, immensely 
tickled. Three or four groups of boys, 
still hanging about their schoolroom- 
doors, waiting the arrival of their re- 
spective masters, passed round the 
joke about “faggy” and fagi; and 
Dr. Courtley was gratified by youthful 
appreciation. 

In the mean time, the doctor’s ser- 
vant, Phidler, of gouty tendencies, and 
a scorbutic countenance, was shuffling 
toward me with a ladder. ‘ 

“You get up!” he said gruffly, 
when he had fixed it firmly resting 
on the railings, and reaching up to 
King Henry’s head. 

I obeyed, and fetched down my 
I heard a slight cheer, which, 
as in a court of justice, was immedi- 
ately repressed. 

“Come here, sir!” called out the 
portly master with the intelligent fore- 
head. As I was approaching, I heard 
him saying to his dapper compan- 
ion, “Like Pat Jennings, ‘regained 
the felt, and felt what he regained :’” 
whereat the Mr. Perk smiled, and 
moved off, being followed into a dis- 
tant room by a troop of boys. 

I had some idea that I should be 
expelled, or at least flogged there and 
then. 

“ What part of the thchool are you 
in?” asked Dr. Courtley. 

“ Lower Fourth, sir.” 

“Take off your hat,” he said; for 
in my nervousness, and forgetful of 
the presence in which I stood, I had 
quietly replaced it on my head. 

“Who threw your hat there?” he 
went on. 
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“TIT don’t know, sir,” I answered, 
adding, by way of satisfactory expla- 
nation, “ I’ve only just come here this 
half, sir.” 

“What’th your name?” 

“Colvin, sir,” I answered, almost 
expecting him to make a jest of it, 
and perhaps some further rough treat- 
ment from the three masters who were 
still with their superior. . To them he 
turned, saying in a tone of genuine 
annoyance, — 

“Tt’th iniquitouth, —really motht 
iniquitouth! It’th an ‘old barbarouth 
cuthtem I thould like to thee abol- 
ithed. You will, if you pleathe, ekth- 
preth my opinion thtrongly, — motht 
thtrongly — on what I conthider to 
be thith motht ungentlemanly con- 
duct, — motht ungentlemanly! And 
I thall ekthpect whoever had a hand 
in thith to give themthelvth up, and 
come to me in Upper Thchool before 
twelve o’clock.” - 

The masters bowed, and walked 
away to their several departments: 
Dr. Courtley then beckoned to a big 
boy, who, with aslip of paper in his 
hand, was going from one door to 
another. 

“ Preepothtor ! ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy so ad- 
dressed, advancing hat in hand. 

“Thow thith boy, Mathter Colvin, 
where the Lower Divithion Fourth 
Form ith athembled, and then go 
round to all the divithions, and thay 
that I ekthpect every boy who wath 
contherned in thith motht ungentle- 
manly and motht unjuthtifiable pro- 
theeding, to come to me in Upper 
Thchool by twelve o’clock.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You can go,” said Dr. Courtley, 
dismissing me. And away I went at 
the heels of the prepostor, along the 
cloister, through a dark archway, and 
up a broad flight of stairs. 
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“Do you know who knocked your 
tile over the rails?” asked the boy, 
stopping when we were out of Dr. 
Courtley’s sight and hearing. 

“ No.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“Colvin.” I began to wish I could 
vary the answer. . 

“ Where do you board ? ” 

“ Keddy’s.” 

“Oh, Punch’s! Old Keddy’s called 
Punch,” he explained. 

“Oh!” I said, pleased to find that 
such liberties could be taken with a 
master’s name.. 

“ My name’s Pinter,” he continued, 
— “Pinter major. I’m in Upper Re- 
move. My minor's just come. In 
your form.” 

“Your minor?” I repeated hum- 
bly; for I hadn’t ‘an idea what he 
meant, and really thought it was some 
allusion to the mining-districts, or, 
perhaps, to some young lady, whose 
name, being Wilhelmina, had been 
abbreviated to Mina; of which I re- 
membered an instance in the case of 
the sister of one of Old Carter’s boys. 


.It puzzled me, however, to think how 


Miss Mina Pinter, if there were such 
a person, could be in my form at Holy- 
shade. I was too frightened to ask 
him any questions. 

“Yes,” he replied, not appreciating 
my difficulty. “You'll be next to 
him, most likely.” “Him” meant 
his minor, and certainly of the mascu- 
line gender. 

He now opened a large door, and 
removed his hat. I folléwed his ex- 
ample. An indistinct hum of voices 
fell on my ear, with a strong one oc- 
casionally predominating. We were 
in Upper School, in the first division 
of which, cut off from the next section 
by heavy red curtains, sat the Lower 
Fourth Form boys, engaged in con- 
struing to a tall master. 
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The prepostor pointed out a seat 
to me; but, before I took my place, the 
master asked, — 

“ What's your name? ” 

“ Colvin, sir,” said I, very hot and 
uncomfortable. Whereat there was a 
titter. 

Then the Pinter major (Pinter mi- 
nor was next me, and was his younger 
brother: I soon discovered that by 
boldly asking him his name) delivered 
Dr. Courtley’s. message, which was 
frankly announced by the master to 
the boys. 

At this there was no titter. On the 
contrary. Only a quarter of an hour 


more school-time remained (the eleven 
o’clock school commenced at ten min- 
utes past, and lasted till a quarter to 
twelve, and sometimes till twelve); and 
nearly ten minutes of this was occu- 
pied by an official inquiry into what 
might now be termed, “ Colvin’s 


case.” 

So many had had a hand in, ora 
foot at, my hat, that, on Holyshadian 
principles of honor, every one feeling 
himself affected by the charge offered 
himself on this occasion. 

This- happened in all the Upper 
School forms, from the Middle Division 
Fifth downwards, until the story of 
thy hat began to assume the form of 
the familiar alphabet which recounts 
the history of “A was an apple-pie.” 
B had bumped at it, C had cut it, D 
had danced on it, E had egged others 
on, H had helped them, I had injured 
it, J had jumped on it, K had kicked 
it; and so on. 

Thus by twelve o’clock, at least 
sixty or seventy boys were waiting, 
with me, to hear what the head mas- 
ter had to say to them. 

They were summoned to the far- 
thest part of the schoolroom, where Dr. 
Courtley, standing in a sort of reading- 
desk, received them. 
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He was very strong on the “ bar- 
barity and brutality of thith protheed- 
ing, and athtonithed that any Englith 
gentlemen could have been guilty of 
thutth a blaggaird, — yeth, he would 
thay thutth a blaggaird acthun. He 
withed it to be clearly underthtood 
that Mathter Colvin had named no- 
body,” —no great merit on my part, 
by the way, as I was unacquainted 
with a single name, except Pinter’s 
and the Biffords’, whom I had not yet 
seen, — “and therefore,” continued 
Dr. Courtley, with severe emphasis 
and with considerable dignity, “I 
trutht there will be no mean or bathe 
attempt at retaliathun; but I intend 
to mark my thenthe of thith ungentle- 
manly conduct by an impothithun. 
You will write out and tranthlate ”— 

What it was to be I lost, as Pinter 
major, who was attending officially, as 
the preepostor, charged with the deliv- 
ery of the doctor’s message, whispered 
to me that I should at once ask Old 
Smugg (good Heavens, even ‘Dr. 
Courtley had a nickname!) to remit 
the punishment. He urged me so 
strenuously, that, plucking up a pro- 
digious amount of courage, I stepped 
forward, and addressed the head mas- 
ter in a husky and tremulous voice. 

“If you please, sir” — 

“Hey! What’th that?” said Dr. 
Courtley, putting up his glasses in 
utter astonishment. He could not 
at first ascertain exactly whence the 
voice proceeded. Having satisfied 
himself on this point, and focussed 
me by squinting down his nose, he 
asked, as if impatient at the interrup- 
tion, “ Well, what ith it?” 

“Go it!” whispered Pinter major, 
prompting me behind. 

I felt that all eyes were on me, and 
I did more than warm with my sub- 
ject: I glowed with it into quite a 
perspiration. And, adopting Pinter 
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major’s whispered advice, I deter- 
mined to “go it,” or, as it were, die 
on the floor of the house. 

Looking up at the head master, I 
made this remarkable request :— 

“Tf you please, sir, will you let 
them off ?” 

Dr. Courtley considered. I was 
trembling with agitation. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “it’th a 
noble thing to athk. It’th the part 
of a gentleman and a Chrithtian. I 
conthent.” 

As if by inspiration, a hearty cheer 
was given. 

The doctor held up his hand. 
“ But mind,” he went on, “never let 
me hear of thith again! If I do, de- 
pend upon it, ath it’th a dithgrathe 
to the thchool; it thall be motht the- 
verely punithed. Now you can go.” 

No sooner had he disappeared, 
which he did by a side-door as rap- 
idly as possible, than the delighted 


boys insisted upon “ hoisting ” me, — 
a peculiar Holyshadian fashion of cel- 
[To be continued.] 
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ebrating the triumph of any one of 
their boating heroes, and closely re- 
sembling the old ceremony of chairing 
a member, or an Irish crowd’s method 
of elevating on their shoulders a pop- 
ular counsel after the successful issue 
of a State trial. 

I had begun that day at Holyshade 
without a friend: before the night, I 
was hand and glove with the whole 
school. f 

But I made no friend here like 
Austin Comberwood, from whom I 
heard about the middle of the half, 
informing me that he was leaving 
England for his health’s sake, and 
was to be accompanied as far as Nice 
by Mr. Venn, who was to act as his 
private tutor for some months to 
come. Austin added, that he thought 
Mr. Venn had obtained some appoint- 
ment abroad, and intended to live on 
the Continent. I was more interested 
in reading that Alice was, just now, 
the guest of the Cavanders, than in 
any news about Mr. Venn. 





SKILLED LABOR, AND THE DISTASTE OF AMERICAN , 
- BOYS FOR TRADES. 


FROM A WORKING-MAN’S STANDPOINT. 


TIRESOME as may be the discussion 
of so-called “labor questions” to the 
majority of magazine-readers, the great 
magnitude of the movements in which 
the producing classes of Europe and 
America—laborers, farmers, and 
mechanies —are now engaged, in the 
endeavor to improve their condition, 

must attract the interest of all thought- 
’ ful men, regardless of any opinion as 
to the justice or policy of strikes or 
trades-unions. Of the many phases 
of this labor-question, one of the most 
important relates to the matter of 
skilled workmen. I propose to discuss 


briefly two facts in connection with 
it, the complaint of the growing 
scarcity of men competent to perform 
what they undertake, and the evident 
repugnance manifested by New-Eng- 
land boys to engage in mechanical 
pursuits. 

If one visits an industrial exhibi- 
tion, and observes the great variety 
of mechanical productions there dis- 
played, where every human want 
seems to be met, and even anticipated ; 
where pieces of complicated machinery, 
with a system of wheels and cogs and 
pulleys almost bewildering, all work 
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harmoniously to the accomplishment 
of their purpose; and where the ex- 
ternal adornment and finish seem as 
perfect as the internal movement, — he 
will be apt to think there is certainly 
no deterioration in skilled labor. And 
yet is the charge without foundation ? 
May the solution of the question not 
lie in the fact, that, while the results 
of combined labor are daily growing 
more striking, the individual work- 
man is less capable ? 

The gradual] introduction of machi- 

nery, with the consequent subdivision 
of labor, has broken up the old appren- 
ticeship system ; and the long training 
of hand and brain which a seven-years’ 
service with a few simple tools gave 
a boy—developing his perceptive 
faculties, and sending him out into the 
world quick-witted, self-reliant, and 
experienced, with the capacity to make 
himself familiar in a short time with 
any new mode of working — is lost. 
A few weeks or a few months now 
suffice to learn the mysteries of running 
a lathe, a cutter, or a planer, of peg- 
ging a shoe, or of setting a page of type. 
Upon the slightest disarrangement of 
his tools, the workman stands idle while 
another, devoted to that specialty, is 
‘sent for to repair the damage. That 
acuteness to perceive what is needed, 
and promptness to execute, which a 
varied experience gives, is wanting 
in a large number of the mechanics 
of the present time. 

The rapid increase of wealth, espe- 
cially in the large cities, with the 
resulting luxury of living, is continu- 
ally calling into being new branches 
of industry, until a point is reached 
where the artisan is almost lost in the 
artist. For obvious reasons, these 
higher grades of mechanical skill 
receive the best pay; and there is a 
constant movement upward of the best 
workmen, leaving what may be called 


the root-trades mainly in the hands 
of men inferior in ability and expe- 
rience. It so happens that these root- 
trades are those with which we come 
most frequently into contact: hence 
one reason for the cry of podr workmen. 
If your bookshelf, reverend sir, breaks 
down under the weight of Dr. Chari- 
ty’s sermons, while that of your father 
bore for half a century the much 
greater weight of those of Dr. Dogma, 
be pleased to remember that the grade 
of workman that finished your father’s 
house is now engaged in making 
parlor organs for your daughters. The 
piano-forte business, which has reached 
such dimensions within twenty years, 
has made heavy draughts on the best 
cabinet-makers; the village black- 
smith is now an engineer; and the 
plasterer works in stucco. 

The frequent change of styles and 
fashionsehas also tended to encourage 
a superficial workmanshtp. Ifathing 
is expected to last for a short time 
only, why expend much labor or pains 
on it? If your house is to be torn 
down, and rebuilt, when you have accu- 
mulated a little more money, mastic 
will-answer the purpose as well as 
stone ; and-a painted board fence may 
very well do duty for an additional 
story. A chief inducement urged by 
the agents of one of the popular sewing- 
machines is — that it will do its work 
well ? — not at all; but that the work 
can be easily taken to pieces. In 
some things we have succeeded in 
combining lightness and strength, 
grace and usefulness; but often mere 
polish and show have usurped the 
place of the old-time solidity and use. 

A great many unskilled workmen 
have been introduced into the trades 
through the agency of strikes. To 
illustrate: An employer refuses to 
accede to the demands of his men for 
an increase of pay, and the men strike. 
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The employer's aim is to tide over a 
few weeks, by some means, until his 
. men are forced to return. To do this, 
he will put to work any one who has 
the least idea of the labor required, 
and will feel in honor bound to employ 
him after the strike is over. On the 
other hand, the strikers will open 
wide the doors of their unions, and 
receive every one who would interfere 
with the success of their movement. 
Thus master and men combine to 
lower the standard of workmanship. 
Both suffer from it, to say nothing of 
their customers ; for the unskilful men 
will probably be the foremost in urging 
a new strike, as they will be the first 
to succumb if the contest prove an ob- 
stinate one. 

Thus this complaint of poor work- 
manship may be a reasonable one. 
How far a technical and industrial ed- 
ucation for boys may supply ¢he place 
of the apprenttceship system, is a ques- 
tion yet to besolved. Before aseaman 
receives a certificate qualifying him to 
command a ship, he is obliged to pass 
a number of years in active sea- 
service, no matter what his theoretical 
qualifications may be; and we have 

. just seen of how little avail a military 
training has been in Indian warfare, 
and how instinctively all thoughts turn 
to experienced Indian fighters. It is to 
be hoped that the subject will receive 
careful attention before any attempt is 
made to overthrow our present school 
system by the introduction of tools, 
which may prove mere playthings. 

But, before we talk about educating 
mechanics, we must catch them; and 
this brings me to the second portion 
of my subject, —the. repugnance of 
New England boys to engage in me- 
chanical pursuits. 

In vain does the press exhort and 
scold, and public orators waste their 
breath: the fact remains, that the com- 


parative number of native-born boys 
who seek to enter the workshop is very 
small. While the country is overrun 
witli commercial travellers, and the 
business-colleges crowded with stu- 
dents ; while swarms of young lawyers 
and doctors are let loose every year 
from the colleges ; while horse-railroad 
ebrporations are besieged by appli- 
cants, and every city has numerous 
agencies supported at the expense of 
the seekers for situations, — why is it 
that there are so few applications for 
opportunities to learn a trade? And, 
more than this, why do so many Ameri- 
can mechanics seek every opportunity 
to desert their calling ? 

It seems to me there can be but one 
answer: An engagement in mechani- 
cal pursuits does not present the 
same opportunity to reach those posi- 
tions in life aimed at by American 
boys that other callings do. 

We are not discussing the question 
of what should be the true end and 
aim of life, — whether a man should 
spend his days in striving for politi- 
cal office, or in heaping up money, or 
in attempts to “solve the Infinite.” 
That is a matter for the West-End- 
parlor people to talk about. We are 
not proposing a theory, but seeking 
the cause of afact. Taking American 
boys as they are, what are the prizes 
in life for which they are striving? 

From the earliest colonial times, the 
American citizen has had a strong 
desire to “serve his country.” There 
are cases on record of people declining 
to accept office, — generally some local 
affair, where there is small honor, and 
less profit; but who ever heard of a 
man refusing to accept a seat in the 
United States Senate, unless he had 
some higher position in view? All the 
talk of the so-called “upper classes ” 
in America declining to take a part 
in politics is simply fudge. Many men 
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may not be much interested in ward 
politics; but when you talk about 
ambassadorships — well, they are will- 
ing to sacrifice their private infer- 
ests for- the good of the country. 
And many a man, after an honorable 
and successful business-career, has 
given up comfort and peace of mind 
to be a nobody in Congress. From the 
time of old Mint-master John Hull — 
who wrote in his diary, under date of 
“1657, 9th of 1st, I was chosen by the 
town of Boston, though myself unmeet, 
to be one of the seven men to look after 
the town’s affairs. The Lord make me 
sensible of the new debt I am hereby 
obliged in, and give me answerable 
grace !”— down to the youngster who 
read the election returns in the ward 
club-room last November, the holding 
of public office has been dear to the 
American heart. 

Now, engagement in mechanical 
pursuits does not lead to political pre- 
ferment. Perhaps some one may cry 
out, “ Why, wasn’t President Lincoln 
a rail-splitter, and President Johnson 
a tailor, and President Grant a tanner, 
and Vice-President Wilson a cobbler, 
and Gen. Banks a factory-boy ? ” and 
so on. Yes; and so were they all 
babies; and one fact had as much 
to do with their political elevation 
as the other. Their success in their 
earlier callings was so meagre, that 
they one and all got out of them as 
fast as possible: their hearts were not 
in the matter. President Lincoln 
might have split all the rails in Illi- 
nois, and Gen. Grant have tanned all 
the hides there, without either of them 
having arisen to the responsible posi- 
tion of fence-viewer or leather-in- 
spector. It is doubtful if all the noise 
about Mr. Lincoln’s rail-splitting 
brought him fifty votes; and this 
absurdity reached its climax when we 
were asked to vote for Mr. Seymour 


because he had been a “bleacher.” 
It is to be hoped that we have had.an 
end of those silly and mischievous 
biographies of “ Mill Boys” and “ Bob- 
bin Boys” and “Ferry Boys,” &c., 
which, if they have any influence on 
real boys, only lead to a contempt of 
steady industry. It is not meant to 
be said that mechanics are never ap- 
pointed to office, but that the propor- 
tion is a small one compared to their 
numbers. -For evidencé of this, let 
any reader consult the roll of any of 
our city or state governments. Two 
or three years ago, Boston was agitated 
with the question of having a high- 
toned non-partisan representative city 
government. After much consul- 
tation, a list for mayor and aldermen 
was selected by citizens in convention ; 
and in Boston, the city of Franklin 
and Revere, where the evidences of 
mechanical skill and industry so much 
abound, no place was found for a 
mechanic, until, upon the matter being 
commented on by a city newspaper, 
some one of the candidates was in- 
duced to resign, that the oversight 
might be partially remedied. This 
for illustration. 

Another object to be aimed at in the 
mind of the young New-Englander is 
the acquirement of wealth; and the 
whole tone of society tends to foster 
this ambition. The mode of its ac- 
quirement is a secondary matter. We 
have invented new, soft-sounding 
names to take the place of the old 
harsh ones of extortion, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, stealing; and a dona- 
tion of money to the Church of St. 
Mammon will wonderfully enlarge the 
needle’s eye. Now, the acquirement 
of a competence in mechanical pur- 
suits is generally a long, tedious 
process, even to the master workman, 
to say nothing of the increasing diffi- 
culty of a journeyman’s getting into 
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business at all. If any one wishes a 
plain, every-day proof of the compara- 
tively small number of mechanics who 
acquire elegant surroundings let him 
take half a dozen of our best Boston 
streets and avenues, — say Common- 
wealth and Columbus Avenues, Beacon, 
Marlborough, and Arlington Streets, 
and Chester and Union Squares, — 
and ascertain who reside on them. 
He will find that the greatest number 
of the dwelfers on these broad and 
pleasant avenues are men engaged in 
buying and selling, or in professional 
life. There are many who heartily 
agree with wise Dr. Holmes, that a 
residence in a sunny city street, with 
its dry sidewalks and other comforts, is 
far preferable to a cottage by the most 
romantic swamp in the country; and 
oneof the greatest grievances that the 
city journeyman has to complain of, 
is that he has been driven from the 
cheerful city, and forced to take up 


his abode in the low lands of the sub- 
urbs, through which the lines of rail- 


road generally run. What wonder is 
it, then, that young men look with an 
evil eye upon the mechanical trades ? 

Another drawback to the choice of 
a mechanical life by a young New- 
Englander is the idea that he would 
not thereby occupy such a desirable 
social position as if engaged in trade 
or in a profession. This is delicate 
ground, where statistics are at fault; 
but I think it will be generally admit- 
ted that there is a vague feeling abroad, 
that a young mechanic is not quite so 
desirable a companion for one’s daugh- 
ters as a young clerk. Perhaps some 
reader may say that no sensible man 
or woman would entertain such an idea. 
But then, how few of us are sensible 
men and women! Are we told, that, 
of the vast numbers who enter trade, 
only afew succeed? This may be so. 
Every young man thinks he will be 


the one to succeed. The prizes are 
before him: the blanks have fallen out 
of sight. Can this state of things, 
allowing it to be true, be remedied ? 
I shall not enter upon this subject. 
The preceding statements are put 
forth as hints for thought. No evil 
can be remedied until it is brought to 
light, and made apparent. The fol- 
lowing extract from “The Richmond 
Whig” presents a Southern view of 
the matter, and will bear reading in 
the North: — 


“A new era has dawned upon us, —an age 
of utilitarianism, where the energy, industry, 
and enterprise of man must be taxed to their 
uttermost to keep pace with the demands of 
the time. Nolonger can our young men con- 
tent themselves with a collegiate course that 
is to prepare them alone forthe enjoyment of 
refined society. Baronial estates no longer 
exist for their support ; nor are brains alone 
to be esteemed the only requisites fur success. 
The professions are overcrowded ; and farming, 
as of old, when the eye of the master was 
worth more than the labor of his hand, is no 
longer profitable or practicable for all. The 
muscles must now be called into play: they 
must perform their full part in life’s busy 
drama. It may be that the fastidious will be 
shocked at the bare mention of what they may 
esteem vulgar trade. This is wrong, — all 
wrong. It is buta prejudice, after all, natural, 
it may be, with some, but nevertheless foolish ; 
since it but too frequently leads to poverty, 
ofttimes to misery and disgrace. 

“ Why should not a skilled mechanic be en- 
titled not alone to respect and esteem, but to 
admission into the most refined society, if he 
possess all other requisites for its enjoyment ; 
in other words, if he be an educated gentle- 
man? Let us consider this matter scriously 
for a moment ; for it is one well worthy the 
attention of every parent. A skilful mechan- 
ic is an independent man ; for let him go where 
he will, if he is honest and industrious, his 
craft will bring him support. He necd seek 
favors of none. He has literally his fortune 
in his own hands. Yet foolish parents, ambi- 
tious that their sons should ‘rise in the 
world,’ as they say, are more willing ‘that 
they should study for a profession, with the 
chances of moderate success heavily against 
them, or even the risk of spending their man- 
hood in idleness, rather than learn a trade 
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. which will bring them manly strength, health, 
and independence. _ 

“The time has come when the workingmen 
of the country are to be felt as a power in the 
land. See to it, parents, that the false pride 
which always goes before a fall, and which has 
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been the ruin of so many, is discarded, and 
your children educated to become scientific, 
skilled mechanics, — a credit to their families, 
and ornaments to society. Remember that 
pride and poverty are poor companions.” 

G. W. P. 


LOW TIDES. 


WARRINGTON’s, — two tiers of 
broad, shady piazzas, with a caravan- 
sary attached, in which people ate, 
slept,and danced. That it looked like 
a stranded Mississippi steamboat will 
not be denied ; but, as may have been 
remarked, “appearances are deceit- 
ful.” That it was the shadiest, cool- 
est, most attractive place on the shore, 
everybody will agree when I have 
told the story of last summer at War- 
rington’s. 


A sandy beach stretched its broad 


curve infront. It was a beach par 
excellence ; and there are just pro- 
portions in beaches, as well as in 
other features of natural scenery. 
This was precisely long enough for a 
walk, in which you could round your 
periods, glance at your illustrations, 
draw your agreeable conclusions, or 
‘leave them to a more agreeable indefi- 
niteness, and then, sweeping round 
with a wide curve at the end of the 
beach, open upon a new scene and a 
new topic. 

Confusion seize people who develop 
subjects! and may they never come by 
sea or shore in sight of the blue flag 
of Warrington’s! “To be off,” like the 
author of the “ Noctes,” “on every 
wind that blows,” is the only rule’ for 
midsummer talk. 

As we turn to retrace our steps, 
there is the record we have been un- 
consciously making of ourselves in the 
sand. ’ 


If this beach were dropped down 
now into some laboratory of Nature, 
a future geologist, studying the newest 
sandstone, might say meditatively, 
“ Footprints, —a neatly-cut> outline 
emphasized at the heel, the high 
instep leaving no print on the sand. 
Beside it, marks of large, loose boots, 
one footprint deeper than the other, 
with the light trail and sharp dents 
of some instrument probably used in 
walking. Inference,” he adds glib- 
ly: “a pretty woman and a lame 
old fellow.” 

The obituary notices of science are 
not expected to be flattering. The 
pterodactyl, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, may be justly indignant 
at his portraits in the illustrated 
books of geology. Mrs. W. is cer- 
tainly a pretty woman; at least she 
was a pretty child twenty years ago, 
when she sat on my knee, and John 
and the three children’ had not ap- 
peared above the horizon: and I— well, 
I suppose I am a lame old fellow. 
The sharp wound was healed long 
ago; and, as for age, it is the very 
Indidn-summer of life. 

But to return to our beaches. Far 
be it from me to exalt this bit of 
sand in any except the eminently hu- 
man way of abusing every other. Is 
it not easier to press down than to lift 
up, and more in accordance with grav- 
itation? Your short beach, that 
brings you up with a quick turn, rasps 
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the temper with a vexing sense of 
limitation ; and a long beach — good 
Heavens! It is not a thing to be set 
down upon, excepting with a stout 
horse under you; for if there is a place 
where you can feel as nowhere else the 
littleness’of man, especially as a loco- 
motive animal, it is there. And, ten 
to one, your long beach is bordered 
‘by a stretch of dreary sand-hills and 
marsh. It is a demoralized form of 
beach, — a vast, depressing, meaning- 
less nothing. Quicksands and other 
disreputable things may be expected 
there. Forty years ago, in such a 
place, my horse sank to his saddle- 
girths, and only a quick spring and 
lively work saved him from dropping 
in altogether, and pricking through 
somewhere in China for the use of the 
Celestials. And this not on any dis- 


reputable Southern shore, where sand 
is as unstable as political principles, 
but on a respectable beach, that sent 


Rantoul to the General Court. 

Such, then, was the beach that 
stretched its handsome curve in 
front of Warrington’s. You have 
the scene. Time: an August after- 
noon, the tide running out. A light 
sea-breeze was lifting Pea-blossom’s 
curls and her mother’s flounces, set- 
ting all the feminine flummeries 
flying, and making everybody ill at 
ease, indisposed to lounge, and with 
that divine ferment in the blood that 
comes of superfluous life and health. 
Cobweb, Red-bud, and a dozen other 
little sylphs, in gay attire, romped and 
teased, thrust hands and feet through 
the railing with that insane desire for 
self-immolation which seems to ani- 
mate such innocents, and “ stumped ” 
each other to all the impish tricks 
which the height of the balconies made 
dangerous. The boys, those .Ishmael- 
ites (may H. H. forgive us!) whose 
hands in vacation are against every 


man’s peace, and who believe every 
one’s hand against theirs, had taken a 
wider range ; and the blessed relief of 
their absence was only disturbed by 
parental solicitude as to hdw they 
might come or be brought back. 

A group of smooth-faced freshmen 
were looking gloomily at the re- 
treating tide. “ Let’s go off, Chick: 
couldn’t we get a boat over those 
flats?” said Jack to a young fellow 
baptismally named Henry, but, as 
this was judged too mature a title by 
his schoolmates, familiarly known as 
Chick. 

“No,” said the chicken desper- 
ately: “we can’t. We should stick 
right there in sight of all these peo- 
ple, and have to wait for the tide. 
Slow, isn’t it?” 

The Rev. Mr. Miller, a dyspeptic 
young man, who had been feeding 
on thinspun theories of the evolution 
of self-consciousness, till he had be- 
come attenuated, like his doctrines, 
looked hungrily up from his book as 
if the sea-breeze had given him a 
keen appetite for stronger food. Dr. 
Dobbs, a stout, solid. D.D., without 
a fault in his digestion, or a flaw in his 
creed, — which a gradual accretion of 
honors and dignities made him care- 
ful not to examine too closely, — com- 
pact, sturdy, at peace with Warring- 
ton’s and with himself, ‘walked briskly 
about, wondering that a place which 
was, in the nature of things, bound 
to entertain him, should have left 
him high and dry on the barren sands 
of a low tide. 

A group of smokers puffed tran- 
quilly on, discussing specie payment, 
and admonishing the sylphs ; and from 
within the window a sharp, querulous 
voice was piping to my cheery friend, 
Mrs. W., the boarding-house gossip, 
which is such a dreariness to people 
not providentially constructed for it. 
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“ That second plate of turkey — I am 
sure it was veal.” “Oh, no!” said 
Mrs. W. with reckless confidence. 
“Such things never happen, at least 
rarely.” But the dreary piping went 
on. I knew this sort of thing was 
for Mrs. W., a grand, generous per- 
son, that dull torture which courtesy 
compels so many well-bred women 
to endure at summer resorts. 

There were certainly two satisfied 
and happy people on the piazza, — 
my nephew Syd, just reposing upon 
his graduating honors, and the pretty 
Griselda to whom he was talking. It 
was high tide with them, —the full 
tide that follows other suns and moons 
than those we know of. Let them 
enjoy it; for, like other tides, it ebbs. 

Hilda and Bessie looked into the 
torture-chamber at their mother, and 
then at me, with appealing glances, 
which said plainly enough, “ What can 
we do for her?” It was evidently 
dead low water. Something must be 
done. I laid down a naturalist’s 
magazine, in which I had been read- 
ing a lively reproduction of the fa- 
mous battle on the Stanislow, folded 
my eye-glasses, and gathered myself, 
as. Goethe says, “outof my scattered 
life.” “ Come, girls, ask your mother 
if you can go off with me to the 
rocks to hunt for animals. Any- 
body can go, big or little, with rub- 
ber-boots, old clothes, baskets, wide- 
mouthed bottles, and half an hour to 
make ready.” This invitation drew 
in at once all the young ennuyés, 
and most of the old ones. Mrs. W. 
was the first to appear with a face 
of mingled fun and gratitude, that a 
door of polite escape had providen- 
tially opened. 

We were a gay party as we crossed 
the beach with a rabble of little ones 
in the rear; and, if I felt like the Pied 
Piper, it was only till a squad of 

. > nu 
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nursery-maids — that convenient do- 
mestic police — set upon the children 
to see that no evil befell. 

Before we climbed the rocks, I mus- 
tered my forces. “What shall we 
expect to find?” said Dr. Dobbs. 
“ Jollification,” answered Chick, with 
that diffidence peculiar to freshmen. 
“Be quiet, boys! Tell us, if you 
please, how to search for these 
things,” said Mr. Miller. 

“Look into every rock-pool, lift up 
the brown seaweed, and when you see 
any thing noticeable, with or without 
motion ”(“Go for it!” said the Ish- 
maelites, who, from no one knew 
where, had gathered about us to see 
what was going on), “drop it into your 
jar,” said I, serenely deaf to the inter- 
ruption, “with a bit of green seaweed 
for company; and, when we come to- 
gether again, we will compare results.” 

It was a rocky point stretching out 
into the sea, neither steep nor danger- 
ous, but with easy slopes to the water, 
and covered with bowlders great and 
small, with almost as many rock-pools 
between. These were overlaid with a 
thick growth of brown seaweed, mak- 
ing, when it is wet, and hangs dripping 
over-a round rock, about as unsatis- 
factory footing as one can often find. 
Locomotion over this sort of founda- 
tion is to be accomplished quite as much 
with the hands as with the feet ; and, 
the seaweed lying deceptively over 
the surface of the pools, you are as 
likely to be in the water as out. In 
this sort of amphibious scramble, our 
saurian ancestors would have acquit- 
ted themselves, probably, with more 
grace than we. 

Bessie and Hilda followed me. 
We stooped over the first inviting 
rock-pool, shading it with our hats, and 
looked in. “ Pretty enough,” said Bes- 
sie; “ but there is nothing here.” 

“ Pebbles and shells,” said. Hilda ; 
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“and the shells move slowly about 
on the green seaweed, excepting one 
that hitches along in a queer, jerking 
way.” And Hilda, taking him out, 
exclaimed, “Not a cockle!” “No, a 
hermit-crab. The first owner has been 
eaten, perhaps, by a purpura, which has 
cut this small round hole in the shell.” 
We soon found more hermits; the 
girls declaring they were very like 
small lobsters, just the head and claws 
showing at the entrance of the shell. 
“Unfinished lobsters,” said Bessie, 
“ with a soft tail, which they curl into 
the twisted part of the shell,. only 
exposing the part that is covered with 
armor.” , 

“ Strange,” said Hilda, “that any 
creature should complete himself by 
stealing from another ! ” 

“Strange, but not unknown among 
the higher animals,” said Dr. Dobbs, 
coming up, and watching with interest 


a fussy little hermit choosing a new 
house. After trying first one shell, 
and then artother, he went back, a sad- 
der and wiser creature, to his old one. 

Carrying our bottled treasures to 
another rock-pool, we found Mr. Mil- 
ler patiently trying to disengage a 


sea-urchin. It had quite the look of a 
brown chestnut-burr, and, fully aware 
of the intentions of its younger broth- 
er in Darwin, was stubbornly declin- 
ing the invitation to leave its native 
element. 

“Try another, Mr. Miller. If you 
should succeed in detaching this 
one, the tentacles by which he clings 
to the rock might be torn. There is 
alittle knack about this thing. A 
sudden jerk, and you will have them 
at once; but, when their obstinacy is 
up, expect trouble. Apply the same 
formula tolimpets and — children.” A 
little colony of sea-urchins of all sizes, 
from a sixteenth of an inch to’ an 
inch and a half in diameter, were found 
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under the edge of the rocks, in a dark 
corner; and some of these, too large 
for our largest bottles, we dropped into 
the baskets, covering them with wet 
fucus. 

Meantime the Ishmaelites had found 
a great bowlder, oddly and beautifully 
ornamented with star-fishes. Sprawl- 
ing over the wet surface, hanging 
from the lower edge, gay in pink and 
yellow and brown, they had that 
always beautiful form about which 
Byron makes some pleasing remarks ; 
though, among the things which 
“have called themselves a star,” he 
omits to mention these. 

Declining the enormous specimens 
which the Ishmaelites mischievously 
urged upon us, we selected some of 
the most reasonably proportioned to 
carry home; my eager collectors no- 
ticing at once that there was a differ- 
ence among them, the small cri- 
brella being smoother, more bright- 
ly and variously colored, and with a 
slightly different style of behavior in 
managing his rays, as if he were drag- 
ging two of them behind him. 

“Hi!” called Syd with a sharp, 
warning tone, as he and Griselda 
were leaning over the top of a rock, 
watching Hilda and Bessie, as they 
turned up the brown seaweed with 
bare whitearms. “ Look out, girls!” 
and the white arms came out of the 
water, and the startled faces were 
raised just as a large lobster, 
whose green and brown were hardly 
distinguishable from the seaweed, 
scuttled slowly out from under it, like 
a man-of-war preparing for attack. 
He fought Syd’s cane fiercely, but 
was at last landed in a small rock- 
pool for exhibition. Cobweb and 
Red-bud looked on with wide eyes 
of wonder. “Is that a lobster? I 
thought they were red,” said Cob- 
web. “ Yes, dear,” said Syd sweetly: 
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“the lobsters you have seen were red ; 
but red lobsters are not the dangerous 
species. They never bite, but are 
. bitten. Now, girls,” he continued, 
“if you don’t want to meet a fellow 
like that in a dark hole under the 
seaweed, explore your pools first with 
a stout stick. See! he has already 
lost a claw in a fight; and another is 
growing in its place, — a convenient 
way these creatures have of repairing 
damages.” 

As the sun was going down, and 
we went slowly home wet, and not 
very clean, but superlatively cheerful, 
we voted ourselves the Amphibious 
Club, or —as “art is long, and time 
fleeting” — Amphibs. Mrs. Warring- 
ton, who could never deny her young 
people any thing, at Hilda’s entreaty, 
made over to us the west room which 
was unfurnished, and used only in 
emergencies. Here we extemporized a 
table, brought crockery basins (tin was 
voted unsuitable); and into these we 
turned our swimming, squirming, wrig- 
gling treasures. Just a8 the w8rk was 
done, the sun dipped beneath the west- 
ern water, and the sunset gun sounded 
with a dull thud from the distant 
fort. 

The west room became the centre 
of attraction at Warrington’s, where 
some part of the family could gener- 
ally be found watching the curious 
ways of our new friends. It was 
decided that crockery was ugly; and 
glass jars were sent us from town. 
The sea-urchins and star-fishes so 
resembled each other, that the sylphs 
listened with undoubting faith when 
Syd explained how to make a sea-ur- 
chin out of a star-fish, — “Just bend 
the rays back till they meet in the 
middle, take a few stitches to keep 
them in place, and you have your sea- 
urchin all complete.” “ Now, Syd,” 
said Mrs. W. indignantly, “you 
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shall not abuse.the trust of these 
children.” . 

“But, my dear Mrs. W., it is based 
on the eternal homologies,” — “On 
the eternal disposition of young men 
to tease little girls.”— “They will 
turn the tables upon us soon enough ; 
but I repent.’ Come, Cobweb, and see 
them eat; for eating is at least an 
eternal necessity.” The children were 
soon appeased, watching the bits of 
fish, which Syd dropped upon the ten- 
tacles, carried slowly up by them to 
the wonderful mouth. 

Turning over rocks one day, Jack 
found our two brittle stars, curious 
from their resemblance to the star- 
fishes, but not so attractive as their 
pretty relatives. The long, slender 
arms of one, and mottled look of the 
other, suggested snakes and spiders ; 
and a pettish way of breaking off their 
arms on small provocation made it 
difficult to get them safely into the 
jars. But, as Bessie suggested that 
the star-fishes might like to have a 
family party some time, we put in the 
less attractive members. 

Since the girls’ encounter with the 
lobster, the Ishmaelites had been anx- 
ious to make up for theirsoft-hearted- 
ness in letting the old pirate go, by 
catching some of the younger mem- 
bers of his family; and at last suc- 
ceeded in finding a little fellow two 
inches long, which was triumphantly 
dropped into a jar, where he made 
himself so diverting, that his frequent 
raids upon his fellow-boarders were 
winked at. One morning, Jack and 
Chick, always on the gui vive for in- 
cidents, proclaimed that something 
was the matter with the lobster. We 
found him changing his shell, —as 
strange a performance, though not so 
weird and awesome, as the breaking- 
out of a butterfly from its chrysalis. 
How he slips off his tight gloves, 
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opens the joints of his armor, leaves 
it about as good as new, and comes 
out perfect and entire, is curious 
enough. The Ishmaelites were so 
much interested in his performances, 
and especially in his fighting propen- 
sities, that lobsters and hermit-crabs 
were in great demand at once. They 
had hermits of three sorts, and of 
all sizes, including some superb 
fellows which Larry the fisherman, 
who had a soft place in his heart 
for the Ishmaelites, had brought 
from a distant sandspit. These were 
living in large natica-shells, and with 
their granulated orange claws, and 
look of ferocity, were the pride of the 
boys, who rejoiced especially in their 
noisy movements as they rattled the 
natica-shells‘about the glasses. 

“ But, uncle, we must find an anem- 
one,” said Bessie. Now, some of 
the Amphibs had heard lectures about 


them; but only Syd and I had seen 


the real thing. ‘“ What is it like?” 

“ Closed, it is like a cushion of hard 
jelly, with the shape of an inverted 
tea-cup; open, it is like a flower set 
on a stalk, sometimes long and grace- 
ful, sometimes short and thick. It 
is like a dahlia or chrysanthemum.” 
“ Exquisite creature!” said Arabella. 
“And eats raw beef,” I added. 
“Ugh!” said my fastidious friend. 
“A  beef-eating flower!” “Sensi- 
tive, and shrinks at the slightest 
touch; (Arabella was all interest 
again), and, if you cut off a piece of 
its body, will mend itself, and be as 
perfect as ever. Is hard to remove, 
but moves itself from place to place.” 
“Yes,” said asturdy young Ishmaelite. 
“Tt will move when it wants to; but 
it won’t be moved by anybody. Let’s 
get some! I like that sort.” 

“You will not find them so easily 
as other things; but lift up the long 
seaweed, look under every shelving 
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rock, into every cleft and nook and 
eranny, at dead-low water, and you 
will find them.” 

A long hunt. It would have been — 
wearisome, but that we were always 
finding new things; and the tramp 
over a wild and beautiful shore has 
its own fascinations. We came at 
last upon an ugly little colony of 
brown anemones. Arabella was dis-- 
appointed ; but a shout of rapture from 
Bessie brought us all round a deep 
rock-pool, in which was a radiant bed 
of them. The exquisitely soft tints, — 
white and pearl, orange, red, and ver- 
milion, — and the feathery delicacy 
of the fringing tentacles against the 
dark green seaweed, might well have 
excited a less eager group. Hilda 
was in speechless admiration. 

“ But how to get them?” said the 
practical Dr. Dobbs. 

“Tt is a work of time and patience 
to take them off nicely. Insert your 
nail gently under the edge, and 
work slowly round till it is free.” 
Sleeves were rolled up; and some of 
the longest arms went in up-to the 
shoulder. Dr. Dobbs cheerfully in- 
verted himself, —let his brain run 
down to his finger-tips, —and worked 
patiently till he brought up one but 
little torn. We covered it with wet 
fucus, and tried again, carrying home 
at last a collection, which, though they 
were only a mass of unpleasantness in 
the basket, everybody had faith to be- 
lieve would blossom out into beauty 
in glasses. And they did. How 
radiantly bright, how graceful and 
lovely, there is no use in tell- 
ing, if you never saw one. They 
were to be. the glory of the jars for- 
evermore. Somebody sent us after- 
ward a red one of a different species, 
packed in wet seaweed from Mt. 
Desert. It was at first greatly ad- 
mired, — “So brilliantly colored, so 
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striking!” But its day of triumph 
was short. Arabella suggested that 
it was “coarse ;” Hilda added “ un- 
refined ; ” Chick supplied “loud ;” 
and Jack completed its doom with 
“flashy.” Rhodactinia died of mor- 
tification and homesickness; and Ac- 
tinia marginata reigned in her stead. 

It is not to be supposed that our 
jars were an entire success ; but is it 
to be expected that we shall entertain 
other people with our disasters? 
The Amphibs emptied a great many 
failures quietly into the sea. We 
were tender of each other’s feelings, 
and looked a different way when a 
sad procession went forth bearing a 
vase of unsavory odors. An artist, who 
had a wretched trick of plain speak- 
ing, exclaimed one day, as he looked 
at Hilda’s glass, “By Jupiter! It 
is just the coloring of Page’s Venus. 
I never understood that picture before. 


She is rising from a spoiled” — 
“ What ? ” said Hilda, turning quickly 
with a vexed look on her delicate 


face. “ Who is Page?” — “ A great 
colorist, my dear, — great colorist.” 
Shall we tell how we over-stocked 
the glasses, and every thing smoth- 
ered ? how we put in too much seaweed, 
and the water turned green ? how we 
forgot to draw the curtains, and every 
thing cooked? or what an underhand 
way the creatures had of dying, — 
skulking behind rocks, —so that the 
water was poisoned before we suspected 
danger? Shall we publish these trou- 
bles? Never. An Amphib, like the 
son of Alknomook, “scorns to com- 
plain.” But we will tell how we 
learned to clean thoroughly every rock 
on which the bits of green seaweed 
grew before we put them into the jars; 
how careful a watch we kept at last, 
calling a muster-roll in the morning 
over our glasses, and stirring up a 
miniature storm, splashing or drip- 
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ping, or blowing air through a bellows, 
—any thing to make a little whole- 
some excitement. 

The sylphs brought Iceland moss, 
bleached by long tossing about, and 
put it in the glasses when it should 
have been in the blanc mange. Re- 
sults: unsatisfactory. Then the older 
Amphibs tried the same thing in a 
healthy state ,— the iridescent chron- 
dus with its steely blue sheen on a 
brown base of color. This did bet- 
ter; though white, unwholesome spots 
would sometimes appear. The red 
coralline, which spreads in a pink coat- 
ing over the rocks, and then rises 
in stiff, coral-like tufts, did good ser- 
vice, and was extremely pretty when 
it was gemmed in the sunshine with 
diamond beads of oxygen. 

The ulva,with its cabbage-like fronds, 
was, after all, the most useful plant; 
and not behind this the enteromorpha, 
with its green, hollow, ribbon-like 
fronds making a forest of green in 
which the small creatures disported. 
Sandskippers — with which the un- 
der-surfaces of the rocks swarm—dart- 
ed in and out ; and ghostly shrimps, 
with transparent bodies and weird pro- 
jecting eyes. These shrimps were the 
treasure-trove of Cobweb and Pea-blos- 
som, who, forbidden the rocks, had 
taken to the marshes, and dragged the 
little creeks with their butterfly nets, 
bringing us plenty of minnows and 
shrimps. 

All through August the aqueous 
fever raged; but we had no other. 
Typhoid appeared at the Bellevue and 
the Cliff House, but nothing at War- 
rington’s, excepting insanity among 
the Amphibs. Dr. Jaque said there 
was little danger of typhoid-fevers, 
as we should not probably have two 
diseases at the same time; an inflam- 
mation in one place often relieving 
another: so we proceeded as before, 
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on the physiological principle of keep- 
ing our heads hot, hanging over one 
rock-pool, and our feet cool, resting in 
another. 

The pretty flummeries in the Sara- 
toga trunks appeared only at high 
water ; so that full dress was naturally 
expressed as “high water toilet,” or 
“ full tidal display.” 

Arabella came home, one day, with 
a creature, which she declared was 
made for her special delight. She 
had seen a bit of pink-and-white jelly 
upon a green frond of ulva, and, on 
the general principle of taking every 
thing, dropped it into her bottle, 
where it slowly stretched itself to an 
inch of delicate prettiness, raised the 
pink-tinted branchie along its sides, 
and with a graceful movement began 
to explore its surroundings. It was 
our first wolis. Cobweb and Red- 


bud were in joyful delight at its odd 
accomplishment of walking on the 


under surface of the water, like a fly on 
the ceiling. Bits of brown and white 
jelly were now especially sought, and 
pink tips looked for under every bit 
of seaweed. It was not long before 
we had a doris, duller in coloring, 
and with an arborescent tuft on his 
back, instead of the pink fringes. 
“ A lower order of creature, alto- 
gether,” Arabella said, and my 
young people agreed ; for, “if pretti- 
ness could not give rank, what 
could?” said the sweet-faced aristo- 
crats. 

The beauty of these nudibranch mol- 
lusks, like that of a famous queen, 
covered a multitude of sins. It was 
proved beyond a doubt that they took, 
now and then, a bite from the tenta- 
cles of the anemones; but their sins 
were winked at. They were allowed 
to live; for is not beauty, according 
to Emerson, “its own excuse for 
being ”? 
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Children, with a wisdom and taste 
they sadly outgrow, are always fond 
of collecting shells. As Cobweb 
bends now over her lapful of treas- 
ures, it is sad to think how black care 
will sit some day on her golden curls, 
and how, in what is called social - life 
and the petty complications of house- 
keeping, she will forget these pure and 
perfect joys. We will not think of it. 
Perhaps, like one we knew long ago, 
she will learn how to lighten cares 
she cannot escape.—one who, when 
nurses dropped at their post, and 
servants were faithless, and she stood 
alone in one of the sharp crises 
of domestic affairs, could slip away 
for a moment to look at a new hy- 
droid in her aquarium, slowly reach- 
ing out its tentacles to the infinite 
Care-taker, and be sure that the Provi- 
dence watching all life in far-off pools 
on the lonely shore she loved was 
also watching.and keeping her. 

A fing shell, with exquisite curves 
and delicate tinting, is the most per- 
fect thing in nature. We set it con- 
fidently against Mr. Higginson’s 
bird’s-egg; though this climate does 
not certainly produce the specimens 
on which a man might stake his repu- 
tation. 

But one of our native shells is a 
far more interesting object in the 
possession of its original owner — the 
work of his life, his home, his orna- 
ment, his crown—than the same 
thing tossed up empty on the beach, 
and belonging to nobody. My little 
foragers were often bringing live shells 
to show me the curious ways of the 
small housekeepers. They preferred 
the crepidulas empty ; for then they 
could see the boat with a seat for some 
bit of a merman rower: whereas, when 
the boat was turned upside down, and 
the owner beneath, he was the dullest 
of creatures, and seldom moved. The 
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smooth-shelled littorinas, creeping 
about on the rock-weed, were always 
attractive from their bright colors. 
The purpura was, as many another 
deserved to be, convicted a burglar 
and murderer, making holes in his 
neighbor’s houses, and eating the own- 
ers. From muddy creeks the children 
came with soiled stockings and black- 
mottled nassas, — “little elephants,” 
they said, “with Indian towers on 
their backs ;” and one might always 
find in Pea-blossom’s jar the striped 
tents of the limpets, streamers of 
green seaweed waving from their tops. 

But the sylphs soon found rarer 
treasures. One bright morning, Cob- 


web, Red-bud, and Pea-blossom came 
running to my chair on the piazza 
with faces of solemn import. 

“Uncle Cyrus, you said there were 
no flowers in the sea.” 

“No: I said I had not seen any.” 


“Just the same,” said the small 
court, sitting at once on my kgee and 
my delinquencies, and judging my 
veracity and information in a breath. 
“But there are. We’ve seen ’em.” 

“Were you not forbidden going to 
the rocks ?” 

“We didn’t: we went to the steam- 
boat landing.” Shade of Herod! Vis- 
ions of drowned sylphs, with dank 
curls and closed eyes, rose before me. 

“We saw them far down in the 
water, pink and white, like stars.” 

“No, not like stars, Cobweb. They 
were just like the innocence that 
grows in the field, —only pink be- 
cause they grow in the water, you 
know. Now, Uncle Cyrus, do get us 
some.” 

Such appeals it was not for an old 
fellow like me to withstand. I got 
the boat, paddled round, and lifted the 
clump of hydroid polyps out of the 
water, and into the glass jar, amid 
the blissful sighs of the children. 
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“So small! so perfect! so flower- 
like! held with so proud a grace on 
the little stems! so altogether love- 
ly!” were the admiring exclamations 
of the Amphibs. 

The children’s discovery turned 
the tide of investigation toward the 
smallest and daintiest denizens of the 
sea. Crabs and anemones, lobsters 
and sea-urchins, were considered com- 
mon. Microscopes were brought out; 
and every one was anxious to go at 
once for the hydroid polyps. And, by 
hydroid polyps, the Amphibs meant 
the only kind they knew, — these pret- 
ty tubularians. With an old man’s 
horror of becoming tediously instruc- 
tive, I had introduced my aqueous 
friends by their family name ; as Miss 
Brown, not saying it was Ann Brown 
till we had found Jane, and wished 
to distinguish her from Ann. 

It was not difficult to find the polyps; 
for their resorts were as familiar to 
me as those of the trillium and gen- 
tian. I had kept a jar for my private 
delectation all summer, in which I had 
been watching that development of 
hydroids into jelly-fishes which is one 
of the “fairy-tales of science” (per- 
haps one of those referred to by the 
unhappy young man in “ Locksley 
Hall”). We found them near low- 
water mark, from two to four inches 
high, in tufts like Houstonia or vio- 
lets, and as easy to disengage as a bit 
of sphagnum in a damp*vood. Mr. 
Miller, whose keen, clear mind was 
alive to any marvel of structure, as 
well as to any beauty of form, was 
curious about the other hydroids, and 
found at once a modest campanula- 
rian. It has no brilliancy of color to 
recommend it; and one would say at 
first sight, “ Just a little brown plant.” 
When I pointed out the yellow thread- 
like tracery of the sertularians on the 
fucus, and the tasselled fringes which 
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had been flaunting in our very faces, 
and hanging over the rock-pools all 
summer, the Amphibs marvelled at 
their own blindness. Some of us 
thought these last —in which the 
polyps were not always on exhibition, 
like the tubularians, but had an enter- 
taining way of appearing and dis- 
appearing in the myriad little homes 
of their living city — were equally 
attractive. 

Is there anywhere an image of 
peace so absolute as this life under 
the sea? Work-worn people, who 
have fought your fight for better or 
worse from September to July; seen 
your treasures changed in a night to 
dust which offends your eyes and 
nostrils; who have tried to do good 
to those who did not want any good, 
to teach those who would not learn, to 
sow seed whi¢h hardly seemed to reach 
the ground before the wind of our 
eternal hurry and excitement carried 
it off; who have cried peace within the 
church-walls where the echoes mocked 
you with the perpetual warring of 
sects within sects, —come out to the 
open shore, lie down by some clear 
pool in the shadow of a great rock, 
let your wide-brimmed hat (which 
you can buy for ninepence) shut you 
in from the world, and there, in the 
limpid water, you will. find peace it- 
self, or at least its sweet, delusive sem- 
blance. Barnacles, slowly and with 
measured notion, open and shut their 
brown hands, asking and receiving; 
anemones tranquilly spread their gen- 
tly-waving tentacles; littorinas creep 
over the ulva; and the tubularians lift 
their flower-like heads in a peace 
unknown to blossoms of the upper 
world. 

. As the cool September days came, 
and the flocks, gathering from green 
pastures, recalled their shepherds, Dr. 
Dobbs left us, and Mr. Miller followed. 
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His people, believing in the gospel of 
Nature, it may be supposed, lingered 
longer to study it. But all the Am- 
phibs who returned home agreed to 
meet again at Warrington’s on one of 
those notable days when the sun and 
moon, pulling together, have piled up 
the waters far away somewhere out 
at sea, and swept the shore dryer and 
cleaner than at any other season. A 
true Amphib holds high jubilee at the 
equinoxes. On the day appointed, we 
mustered in force. The sylphs and 
Ishmaelites were allowed to accompany 
us; “ for,” as one of our bachelors con- 
solingly remarked, “if any of them 
were drowned, we should be sure to 
know it.” Coming from our beds be- 
fore the sun was up, provided with 
hard-tack, and armed and equipped for 
plunder, we went down to the shore — 
no, down to the bottom of the sea. 
Rock-pools you can hardly peep into 
all summer are now far up on the 
shore, and every rare and delicate crea- 
ture that haunts the ocean exhibits 
its treasures at these two yearly fes- 
tivals with an open hand. Alas 
that there are sofew tosee them! To 
walk on the bottom of the sea, and 
peer into places where no one, perhaps, 
ever looked before, has a wonderful 
fascination. If the treasures you find 
do not seem to you rarer and finer 
than any ever found before, I can only 
pity you, and thank fortune it was 
not sowith the Amphibs. We found — 
what did we not find? Who shall 
tell what may be seen at a low Sep- 
tember tide? Schiller’s diver is the 
only one outside of the Amphib club 
who knows any thing about it. _ But 
another September tide is coming, if 
the sun and moon get on comfortably 
_ together, and carry out their present 
intentions. Warrington’s (bless it 
from the under-pinning to the flag- 
staff!) still overhangs the beach of 
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beaches. Glass jars are already to 
be seen in the west room. We 
have persuaded a young disciple of 
Agassiz to come and preside over our 
bottles and blunders for the summer. 
And now Penikese may look out for its 
laurels. A young Amphib may some 
day blossom out into a scientist; but 
an old Amphib (must we confess, alas! 
that there is a chill in our Indian 
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summer ?)— an old Amphib never. 
The cares of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke a great 
many pleasant things. But if any 
man or woman feels within the stir- 
rings of the true Amphib, let him 
come to Warrington’s. 


N.B.—This is not an advertise- 
ment. 





A HOPELESS ATTACHMENT. 


BY THEODORE M. OSBORNE. 


Mr. Apotpuvs ARDEN was mak- 
ing himself very comfortable at the 
western parlor-window of his father’s 
house on the Back Bay. The sunset 
was very fine; although Mr. Arden, 
who was in the habit of “doing”’ his 
sunsets in the summer at the moun- 
tains or seaside, had not observed it. 
The window overlooked a clear vista 
of level ground, whose roughness and 
obtrusive newness were concealed by 
the snow, now flushed with the level 
light, and showing in its broken shad- 
ows all lovely shades of purple and 
mysterious opaline tints. Farther out 
‘was the glittering land of ice in 
the basin, where a few skaters were 
swinging slowly about in graceful 
curves, indistinct, except as now and 
then a skate flashed out, uplifted, in 
the long stroke. Beyond, lay the bill 
in shadow; the trees on its summit 
darkly outlined against the clear am- 
ber sky; and a house, which caught 
the sun on its windows, glowing as if 
it were some rosy illumination. Over 
all stretched a long cloud, whose 
gleaming borders shifted through 
many bright changes, from gray 
through gold and orange and rose- 
color and burning crimson, — till its 
gray ashes were scattered on the wind 


which started up from the fading 
west. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Arden, having laid 
down his novel as the light failed, was 
indulging in the manly pastime of 
tormenting the family cat, who had 
settled herself in the easy-chair, in 
the delusive prospect of sleepy bliss. 
He was just in the act of taking off 
an electric spark from the indignant 
creature’s nose, when Miss Edith 
Arden came in, and, perceiving the 
situation, looked reproachfully at her 
brother, and said, “ I’ve a good mind 
not to give you your invitation.” 

Adolphus, who despised curiosity, 
remained silent nearly a minute be- 
fore asking, in an indifferent tone, 
“ What invitation ?” 

“T’ve just had a note from Bessie; 
and she has sent me some tickets to 
the theatricals they are going to have 
at Shortwood. There’ll be lots of 
nice girls on the stage. I don’t know, 
on the whole, as it will be safe to take 
you there.” 

At the preposterous idea of his 
being in danger from any feminine 
charms whatever, Adolphus smiled 
indulgently. It was too dark for effec- 
tive sntiling ; but it was good practice, 
and he prided himself on being a 
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smiler of great talent. To be sure, 
some of his friends saw a large same- 
ness in the habit, and often showed 
great dulness as to the effect which 
he wished to convey; when —as it 
would be rather a delicate matter to 
explain, “ that smile conveyed a with- 
ering scorn,” or “that meant kind 
toleration ” — he would compose his 
features with the reflection that artis- 
tic perception of expression cannot be 
expected of all. It sometimes oc- 
curred to him that his mustache 
might interfere with the finer expres- 
sions about his mouth; but he could 
not make up his mind to abolish it, 
—a sacrifice which was indeed quite 
unnecessary, as it did not quite reach 
over his upper lip; and its ends, 
to the length of nearly half an inch, 
were tightly twisted away from his 


Edith’s little challenge had the de- 
sired effect of a gracious acceptance 


on the part of Adolphus, who — bear- 
ing up under a daily burden of three 
hours’ attendance at his uncle’s law- 
office, and a farther confinement at 
home in company with several leather- 
bound volumes, a newspaper, and a 
pipe — did not always feel able to con- 
duct his sister to such amusements. 

Edith, having lighted the gas-stand 
on a table near the window, stood 
looking at her brother, seeming quite 
pleased at the prospect of his compa- 
ny. Presently she said, “ Bessie writes 
that Alice Mayton, who takes the first- 
lady’s part, is quite irresistible.” 

Adolphus did not think this worth 
the trouble of another smile, but drew 
up his chair in silence, and plunged 
into his novel. 

“What a nice thing it would be,” 
thought Edith, “if he would fall in 
love with some girl who would help 
him to get settled in life!” * 

Such are the noble views of the 


divine passion that mothers and sis- 
ters place before their dear son and 
brother! They want to have him an- 
chored to his place in the order of 
things, by a sort of social encum- 
brance in the shape of a wife. And, 
as for the fortunate fair one, what 
higher lot could she desire than to 
devote herself to settling a young 
man in life? What though he be a 
little restless and selfish ?——-so much 
the more honor! 

There had been much excitement 
in the Shortwood Dramatic Club, pre- 
paratory to the public exhibition with 
which they were about to close their 
season. All through the winter, 
meeting at each other’s houses, they 
had been content with parting off the 
back of a parlor for a stage, and with 
such properties as an ingenious dis- 
position of the furniture would afford. 
The indulgent audiences had their 
imaginations so well in training, that 
they were not a whit surprised at see- 
ing the dramatic sportsman go to the 
back-parlor door, and fire into the 
kitchen (to the audible discomposure 
of the cook) at a flock of dramatic 
pigeons. There was a stir of real 
enthusiasm when the bandit, coming 
in from the closet, groped his way 
across the parlor-carpet over imaginary 
bowlders ; and when a youth (visible 
to a third of the audience) let forth a 
terrific gush of mock thunder from a 
piece of zinc, and flashed a kerosene- 
lamp, there were some who actually 
trembled — as well they might. 

But now, having vanquished such 
histrionic difficulties, they were fain 
to charm a larger audience, and at 
the same time enjoy the pleasure of 
acting with real scenery, and more va- 
ried costume. Accordingly they en- 
gaged a hall containing a real stage 
with footlights, and so many complete 
changes of scenery, that the number 
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of combinations possible was im- 
mense. 

Having gone so far, the next diffi- 
culty was the choice of a play. The 
meetings of the committee on plays 
were almost smothered in little yel- 
low play-books; and several deadly 
feuds sprang from the matter among 
the members of the club. At last it 
was agreed to settle all difficulties by 
choosing the actors, and having the 
play written to suit them by the liter- 
ary member. 

The committee on actors going into 
executive session came out, as is usual 
in such cases, with the appointment 
of all the obtrusive members who were 
determined to act, and quietly laid 
on the shelf all but one of the really 
good actors, whose dispositions could 
bear the disappointment. The excep- 
tion was in favor of Miss Alice May- 
ton, who was acknowledged to be the 
only one for her part. There are 
always dozens of young ladies who 
can appreciate and act a servant’s 
part, to one who can personate a 
heroine. It is so much easier to act 
something quite outside one’s self! 

Then the literary member gathered 
together his material in the shape 
of a pile of the yellow-covered books 
before mentioned ; and, going to work 
under the persistent advice of the 
actors and the company’s scenic art- 
ist, he soon produced a play combin- 
ing a number of points, that, as was 
remarked by the club critic, was truly 
amazing. There was some dispute in 
regard to a name, the general voice 
being in favor of a monosyllable; 
while the author was unable to con- 
dense any idea of the contents of the 
play into so small a space. But at last 
the critic, by a happy impulse at which 
he was himself the next moment as- 
tonished, suggested the title “ Why ?” 
Considering the reasonableness of the 
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incidents, it was, perhaps, one of the 
happiest names on record. Then it 
made such an appeal to the attention 
of the audience! it was the very em- 
bodiment of romantic mystery. It 
was unanimously accepted. 

Among the original features of the 
play may be mentioned a cruel uncle, 
one poor but honorable young lover, 
one rich middle-aged ditto, three ser- 
vant-girls (the smallest number by 
which applicants for places could be 
appeased), and two country louts, who 
alone would have given sufficient cause 
for the enigmatic title of the play 
in not being inmates of the asylum 
for idiotic and feeble-minded youth. 
In view of these and other merits, it 
is no wonder that the title of the 
play was reiterated at the very next 
issue of “The Shortwood Weekly 
Longbow,” in the question, “ Why is 
not the author a contributor to our 
periodical literature?” Then began 
rehearsals, at first somewhat confused 
by the free expression of individ- 
ual criticism, then proceeding more 
smoothly and sweetly as the actors 
and actresses — by that law inevitable 
to private theatricals, and which dis- 
regards all previous connections — be- 
gan to pair off, and to sit by twos in 
corners, when off the stage. 

At length the day for dress-rehear- 
sal arrived ; and with it came a most 
unaccountable cold to Miss Mayton, 
who found herself quite unable to 
speak aloud at breakfast. When Tom 
Mayton heard her voice, he looked 
up from his coffee, and remarked that 
“here was a go.” ‘ 

“ Don’t you think I can make my- 
self heard?” murmured Alice pite- 
ously. 

“ Well, your voice might do for a 
hush of agony; but I wouldn’t try to 
come any rapture with those tones,” 
said he. “ Did I tell you that Frank 
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Vernon is coming over-this morning 
to help about the scehery? He has 
had lots of experience in the Hasty 
Pudding Club at Harvard, and is just 
the man we want.” 

After breakfast, Miss Alice sat 
down and thought over all the girls 
in the club for a substitute ; but there 
was not one who would suit. Be- 
sides, she had made some slight 
changes in the part, much to its im- 
provement; and no one but herself 
understood them. While she was 
pondering over these difficulties, the 
bell rang; and immediately after Mr. 
Frank. Vernon entered, expecting to 
find Tom. He had no sooner opened 
the door than Tom’s sister, whom he 
had met rather formally once or twice, 
impulsive (as a good actress should 
be), rushed up to him, laid a hand on 
each shoulder, and cried in an agon- 
ized whisper, “Mr. Vernon, what 


shall we do about my voice ?” 


Now, there are situations more 
composing to the mind of a young 
gentleman than looking into a pair of 
' brown eyes (or, for that matter, eyes 
of any color) while their fair owner 
holds him to the purpose with a firm 
little grip on either shoulder: so 
that it is not at all surprising that 
Mr. Vernon hesitated so long in his 
answer that she blushed, and drew 
away her hands, whispering, “Oh, 
dear! You must excuse me. I am so 
anxious about that part of Leonora ! ” 

Having appeased conventionality 
by retiring to a téte-d-téte, she set 
forth her difficulties ; and Mr. Vernon, 
after listening sympathetically, said 
that he had an idea. He had some- 
‘times taken a lady’s part at the Pud- 
ding; and, if Miss Mayton would 
teach him the part, he would under- 
take to carry it through. At this un- 
expected prospect of relief, Miss May- 
ton made a little feminine movement 
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of gratitude toward him, such as is, 
philosophically considered, the proba- 
ble relic of a former barbarous habit 
of throwing the arms about a bene- 
factor’s neck. She whispered her 
heartfelt thanks, pulled out her play- 
book, and began to show him her 
points. She spent the whole fore- 
noon in drilling him. Tom came in, 
whistled for an instant, and, learning 
the state of the case, retired. Din- 
ner-time found them deep in the 
question of costume. It was finally 
decided that he should bring costumes 
used by him before, and be dressed by 
an artist friend, who, he said, would 
remedy any little defects of complex- 
ion. Miss Mayton was to provide 
the jewels, and give him the finishing- 
touches, and was to whisper through 
the dress-rehearsal, and say nothing 
about the change until the last mo- 
ment, when it would be too late for 
objection. He was to come to the 
Maytons’ to be dressed, and be driven 
to the hall: then the thing could be 
explained; and none of the audience 
would know any thing about it. Ver- 
non could manage his voice so as to 
make it an excellent imitation of a 
contralto; and nothing remained but 
to commit his part. With this under- 
standing he left in the afternoon. 

It seemed, to Tom, rather singular 
that his sister had no doubts of Ver- 
non’s ability to fill the part. But 
artists always know each other; and 
the event proved her to be right. 
Every thing went on smoothly. Ver- 
non studied his part all the next 
day, and was so absorbed in it, that, 
when’ he was called up in Greek, he 
began reciting, “My dearest. love,” 
to the immense amusement of the 
class. But he got it at last; and, 
when he rehearsed it to Miss Mayton, 
she said she was glad that she was 
sick. He was driven to the hall, and, 
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though the change caused some sur- 
prise, everybody was too busy with his 
own interests to make any objection ; 
and the play was soon ready to begin. 

When people come together with 
the firm intention of being pleased, 
it must be a most wretched per- 
formance that does not please them. 
There was an expectant smile on the 
face of this particular audience, which 
was very encouraging to the per- 
formers, peeping out through chinks 
in the curtain and scenery. Group 
after group were shown to their 
places by the most unexceptionable 
of ushers, wafting incense about 
their victims from fat little hot-house 
bouquets (furnished by .the club). 
Vernon, already dressed for his part, 
was sitting by a very convenient hole 
in the panelling, by the curtain, 
making comments on the audience ; 
which would have surprised some of 
them if they had seen the figure that 
uttered them. Presently he asked, 
“Who is that fellow with a lady 
on his arm, and an engaging smile 
on his face?” And somebody said 
that it was Mr. Adolphus Arden with 
his sister. 

Mr. Arden proceeded slowly to his 
place, adorning his features with a 
well-bred smile of languid surprise 
designed to be a sort of apology for 
wasting his time on any thing ama- 
teur. Edith was detained an instant 
by her friend Bessie, who said, “ Tell 
Adolphus to watch Miss Mayton’s 
acting.” And her brother, waiting by 
her seat, cast his eyes calmly about the 
hall; so that several ladies were quite 
impressed, and whispered, “ What a 
gentlemanly looking fellow ! ” 

It was not long before the bell 
tinkled; and a hush of expectation 
passed over the audience. The cur- 
tain rose upon a kitchen-scene, where 
the three servant-girls were at work 
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together. Each had determined to 
be first On the stage; and the author 
had to bring them on in force. They 
talked freely in the manner of the 
professional servant, and so naturally, 
that nothing short of the reality 
could have been more humdrum. 
However, it was enough to look at 
three such blooming maids, with their 
fresh gowns and charming little 
French boots; and how could any- 
body find fault with the scene, when 
there was a real cooking-stove with a 
real fire in it, and a wash-tub, into 
which one of the three gracefully 
plunged her snowy arms? “And each 
of them, when she went out for a 
moment by the back-entrance, swung 
to the right-about in a way that 
would have transfixed her respectable 
parents with astonishment, if done at 
home, and brought down the house. 
With frequent interruptions for the 
sake of bringing in the louts and 
some heavy aunts and other minor 
characters, one of the maids managed 
to tell the others what she knew about 
her young mistress’s love-affair. The 
young lady (an heiress, by the way) 
was closely kept by her crabbed uncle, 
who wanted her to marry a man who 
owed him money; while her affections 
were forever fixed on one Harold 
Stuart, who, in the variety of his - 
accomplishments, and in the display 
of a grinding melancholy, left noth- 
ing for the heart to desire. A plan 
of elopement had been fixed upon, at 
which the servants were to connive. 
At this announcement one of them 
put on an expression of deadly treach- 
ery, perceptible to everybody in the 
hall — except her two companions. 
The others presently going out, she 
came to the front, and, in an awful 
soliloquy, declared her love for Har- 
old, and her intention to betray the 
lovers to their doom. As she stood 
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shaking her dainty fist, the drop fell 
amid considerable applause, éven Mr. 
Arden kindly patting his gloves to- 
gether. 

The next scene revealed the uncle 
—with a dropsical figure, strongly 
suggestive of pillow —sitting at his 
breakfast, growling ; while the maids, 
still in full force, skirmished in and out. 
After breaking the inevitable plate, 
and sending the dishes away, he pro- 
ceeds to work himself into a passion 
about his niece, and reveals in a loud 
soliloquy the reasons for his intended 
disposal of her. Just as the audience 
are getting tired of the realism of the 
old gentleman, Leonora glides in with 
a love of a morning-dress, and says 
coldly, “ You sent for me.” 

As she spoke the first words, there 

was a rustle of surprise among those 
who knew the players. Who was 
there in the club with such a rich 
contralto voice? That girl with the 
Greek face, and waving, golden hair, 
with long eyebrows and heavenly 
blue eyes — who was there capable 
of being transformed by any stage 
art into such a creature as that? 
They gazed with increasing surprise ; 
and those who knew nothing of the 
change were no less held by her act- 
ing. It is strange how one good 
actor can cast a veil of reality over 
the barest plot, and even light up the 
other performers with a glimmer ot 
his own excellence. Leonora had not 
been on five minutes before tlie audi- 
ence began to feel for her deeply, and 
to detest the old gentleman as if he 
were their own guardian. When she 
had a scene with her uncle’s choice, 
everybody rejoiced in his defeat and 
abject retreat; when her only lady- 
friend came in and condoled with 
her, there were not a few who wept 
at the story of her wrongs; and, the 
treacherous servant appearing at the 
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rear with a horrible smile, it became 
almost insupportable. 

Then Harold, having mysteriously 
gained access to the room, appeared; 
and when she fled to his arms, and 
laid her head on his shoulder with a 
splendid abandon, even Mr. Arden 
shouted, “Brava!” While they ma- 
ture their plans, a lout comes in to 
build a fire, and slips out again. 
Then uncle and aunts and servants 
pour in; and an agonizing scene fol- 
lows, in which Harold is threatened 
with terrible penalties if he persists in 
his attentions. He departs in scorn- 
ful silence, while all stand back from 
the majestic melancholy of his face. 

Then there was a tavern-scene in- 
troducing a stranger with a deeply 
mysterious face and manner, and also 
the rejected lover, who boasts of his 
revenge, and is promptly put under 
the pump by a farmer, who proves to 
be Harold. 

Then came the garden-scene, which 
was quite a triumph of scenic art. A 
villa stood at the rear; and there was 
a fountain playing in a lovely ex- 
panse of green carpet. The trees, all 
trimmed to a beautiful symmetry, 
were silent as in the hush of the 
night-wind ; and the fair, round moon 
appeared in the background, though 
it did not seem to have much to do 
with lighting the place. 

After a sonorous serenade, Harold 
appeared before the house, which, 
though it had seemed quite majestic 
by itself, suddenly dwindled by the 
comparison. Then a diminutive win- 
dow opened ; and Leonora, putting out 
her head (like a very pretty jack-in- 
the-box), said despairingly, “No, it 
can never be!” Harold persuading 
her that it could be, she presently 
appeared at the back-entrance. Then, 
as they clasp each other at the thought 
of freedom, a party, led by the treach- 
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erous servant, come on at the middle, 
and search in the dark for the fugi- 
tives; the uncle falling down, and 
making himself generally ridiculous. 
Somebody brings a lantern, and dis- 
covers the pair, who have been flitting 
about in search of some way of escape. 
A tableau is formed. The uncle is in- 
exorable; and a secret dagger has 
already been drawn, when the mys- 
terious stranger appears, and an- 
nounces himself as the long-lost 
father of Leonora, shipwrecked on a 
desert island. He stops the pro- 
ceedings, and, discovering that Har- 
old’s father had once lent him five 
dollars in a time of need, declares 
that Leonora shall be his, and bestows 
her on him with much feeling, when 
they re-embrace clingingly. Then the 
rejected suitor suddenly finds, that, 
after all, he prefers his old love, the 
intimate friend, who happens to be 
present; and they embrace. . Then 
the uncle declares that he is a weak 
old man, who tried to do for the best, 
and is instantly forgiven. The faith- 
less servant-girl, coming forward with 
tears of repentance, is rewarded, to 
the agreeable surprise of the audience, 
with the hand of the old gentleman. 
The other two maids took the hands 
of their respective louts; the aunts 
and cousins grouped behind; the fa- 
ther raised his hands in blessing; and 
the curtain fell amid wild applause. 
The audience was quite carried 
away by Leonora’s acting, and per- 
sisted in calling her out at the close. 
As for Mr. Arden, he had long since 
forgotten to smile, and kept his eyes 
fixed on the heroine all the time that 
she was on the stage. Once he fan- 
cied that she looked at him and smiled; 
and when he cried “ Brava” he was 
sure of it. When she clung to Har- 
old, he felt a singular relief in think- 
ing that it was all acting. As she 
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came before the curtain, and bowed, 
he rose and clapped, regardless of his 
gloves ; and, taking out the little clus- 
ter of rosebuds from his button-hole, 
he tossed it to her. She stooped, and 
raised them to her lips with a bow 
and a smile that was unmistakable in 
its direction. 

A moment afterward she had dis- 
appeared, and all was over. Mr. Ar- 
den and his sister hurried out to find 
their carriage, and heard only mur- 
murs of delight and praise from every 
side. Riding homewards, Edith asked 
her brother what he thought of Alice 
Mayton. 

“Tt’s my opinion that she’s a sta- 
ver,” said Adolphus solemnly. 

“T don’t like her showing so much 
attention to your rosebuds.” ; 

Adolphus said nothing, but thought 
that there was no reason why a girl 
should not express her appreciation 
of what she saw in his face. 

When they got home, he went up 
to his room and lit a cigar. He sat 
by the window, looking out across the 
river to the hills beyond, lying quiet 
and cold inthe moonlight. He gazed 
up at the cloudy sky, and watched the 
dusky, spectral shapes, as he had not 
watched them since he was a little 
boy. Years of selfish habits had 
dulled his sensibilities; but now he 
felt a strange flood of romantic feeling, 
which made him half ashamed. He 
could not banish the thought of the 
face and form which had impressed him 
so that night ; and they were somehow 
woven in with every lovely shape 
that took form and faded under the 
magic light. 

He was too used to thinking about 
himself not to know that he was 
already desperately in love with the 
Leonora of the play. He was not a 
bad fellow at heart; and it was more 
the result of a narrow convention- 
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ality than of his own character, that 
he had grown to be so selfish. He 
looked back on his life; and a feeling 
came over him that he had been 
strangely blind to the smallness of 
its ambitions and its pleasures; and 
he thought, that, if he had such an 
object as the possession of Leonora, 
he would throw off his mask of care- 
- lessness, and try to be worthy of her. 
When he awoke the next morning, 

he did not feel quite so romantic; but _ 
his interest in the last evening’s per- 
formance was not at all abated. At 
breakfast he asked several questions 
about the Mayton family, — their so- 
cial standing and pecuniary prospects ; 
and he went down to the office, and 
ground over his law-books in a way 
_ that attracted his uncle’s attention, 
and made him think that there might 
be something in the fellow, after all. 
He was determined to see his en- 
chantress again, and felt that worlds 
could not long keep him away from 
her; and when Edith, a day or two 
afterward, handed him an invitation 
to a party at Which Miss Mayton was 
expected to be present, he felt that 
the Fates were conspiring to bring him 
to his love. 

He dressed for the party with un- 
usual care; and, standing before his 
glass, he tried a thrilling smile of 
adoration. But something seemed to 
have opened his eyes; and he turned 
away, for once, disgusted with himself, 
and determined to smile no more that 
evening. 

The Fates did seem to conspire to 
prevent his learning of his mistake 
before the crisis came. It was almost’ 
incredible that nobody should have 
spoken of the change of actresses; 
but nobody did: and, after greeting 
the hostess, he looked eagerly about 
for Leonora. 


While he stood peering about in a 
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way that would have given keen en- 
joyment to his old self to see, his sis- 
ter came up, and said she would in- 
troduce him to Miss Mayton. He 
thought she had an odd look, as if she 
were playing some joke on him; but 
he took little notice of it, for Edith 
was not a joker, and followed her 
quickly across the room to a group of 
people who were discussing the tht- 
atricals. He heard his sister pro- 
nounce the words of presentation, and 
saw a dark-haired young lady bowing 
to himself. He felt that there was 
some strange mistake; but his pres- 
ence of mind did not forsake him, and 
he dashed wildly into small-talk. 
Fortunately it does not require a great 
exercise of intellect to begin a party 
conversation ; and he talked airy noth- 
ings while he pondered confusedly on 
the meaning of the affair. He knew 
that it could not have been his com- 
panion who acted that part; and at 
length summoned courage to ask, in 
an indifferent tone, who it was that 
had personated Leonora. She laughed, 
and said she would show him. — Pass- 
ing through some of the rooms, they 
found a lady and gentleman looking 
at pictures in the library. 

“ Mr. Vernon,” said.she, “ Mr. Ar- 
den wants to see the heroine of 
‘Why.’” a5 i 

Frank looked up brightly, and held 
out his hand in recognition of the in- 
troduction. Adolphus had the readi- 
ness to take it; and, as he looked at 
him, the whole thing came over him 
like a nightmare. Imagine the feel- 
ings of a lover who finds that the 
adored one can never be his, and add 
to that discovery the sudden and as- 
tounding revelation that she never 
existed at all; and some feeble idea 
may be gained of the chaotic state of 
Adolphus’s mind. His head swam; 
something rose into his throat; and 
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the earth seemed to yawn beneath 
him, as is its vulgar and unfeeling 
habit on occasions of great trial 
to*men. His ideas were too much 
confused at the time to recog- 
nize these symptoms ; but, as they are 
always present in cases of disappoint- 


ed love, he must have felt them. He. 


managed to stammer out a few con- 
gratulatiois on Frank’s acting, and 
then passed on with Miss Mayton 
still on his arm. His heart, thus 
rudely deprived of its idol, instinc- 
tively sought another to fill its place ; 
and he looked at his companion, 
though with an odd fear that perhaps 
she might turn out to be a man too, 
to see if she could occupy the vacant 
shrine. 

Now, Miss Mayton had level black 
brows, and a lovely oval face, and the 
dearest little retroussé nose in the 
world, — a nose that in its piquancy 
was worth all the straight noses since 
Eve’s. But the classic features of 
Leonora had left an impression on 
the heart of Adolphus which nothing 
short of them could satisfy. He 
talked with conscious stupidity for a 
little time; then his companion was 
taken off his hands, and he sought his 
sister. 

“Tsn’t it absurd!” said she. 

“ What ?” 

“ Why, our being so completely 
taken in about Mr. Vernon.” 

“Tm afraid it is.” 

“They say that he is as good as 
engaged to Miss Mayton.” 

This information seemed to him to 
be the very last straw. Leonora 
seemed to become, if possible, less of a 
reality than before. He called the 
carriage ; and they were soon on their 
way home. 

His position was ridiculous enough, 
to be sure: but the absurd and the 
pathetic are sometimes so interwoven, 
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that it is hard to distinguish them; 
and his blighted affection certainly 
had many of the elements that make 
disappointed love pathetic. He had 
fallen in love with an ideal, which he 
supposed to have been realized by 
Leonora; and he found not merely 
that his passion could never be re- 
turned, and was quite in vain, but 
that the being whom he had idealized 
was a pure fiction. There is a story 
of a microscopist who fell in love with 
the nymph who lived in a drop of 
water. His love was certainly not 
more utterly hopeless than that of 
Adolphus. He had not even the slen- 
der satisfaction of including himself 
in the numbers of those whom some 
mysterious dispensation has caused to 
love at cross-purposes, and of saying 
“Such is life; ” for this was something 
quite exceptional. He had told no- 
body of his infatuation, and so was 
saved from any mortification that 
might have arisen from that source; 
but he felt quite as uncomfortable as 
possible when he realized how nearly 
he had betrayed himself. He looked 
out of his window again at the moon- 
light with a smile of quiet despair, 
then checked himself with a “ Pshaw,” 
pulled down the curtain, and went to 
bed. 

In the morning he thought it all 
over, and could not help seeing the 
humorous side of the affair. The case 
was so bad, that he had not even the 
lover’s Tast refuge of harrowing the 
cold bosom of his mistress. It was 
evidently useless to immolate himself 
on the altar of his affections to re- 
venge himself on a fiction of his own 
brain. Having fallen in love with 
nobody, he was to love and be loved 
by nobody all his life, — a highly ar- 
tistic and appropriate ending to his 
little romance. But after all, when a 
thing is absolutely hopeless, there is 
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an end of it; and there is nothing to 
do but to throw up and take a fresh 
deal. Hope often keeps grief alive; 
and, if there were not so few situations 
quite hopeless, there would be more 
who could avail themselves of this 
philosophy. We cannot always even 
be romantically miserable when we 
want to; and so Adolphus found. 

Coming down to breakfast out of 
humor, as he declared, with himself 
and the universe, he found Edith, who 
tried to enliven him with bits of gossip 
about the people whom they had met. 

“They say that Mr. Vernon, the 
other night, looked just like hig sister 
Fanny,” said she. 

“ Has he got a sister? ” cried Adol- 
phus. “Is she in town?” 

“Yes, and no. But she will be in 
a few days.” 
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“Ts she engaged ?” 
““ No.” 


“Then it’s my opinion that I shall 
marry her,” said Adolphus; and he 
started for the office, leaving Edith in 
great astonishment. -But she said, 
not long after, that she really believed 
he would, and she was sure she hoped 
Fanny would make something out of 
him. 

The courtship must have had some 
original features. One can’t help 
wondering what he told-her when she 
came to those questions in the Lovers’ 
Catechism, “ Have you ever loved any 
one before me?” and “ How came 
you to fall in love with me? ” — those 
questions which have been the cause 
of so much tender fiction. Per- 
haps he answered with an enigmatic 
smile. 
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BY NATHAN APPLETON. 


Tue American citizen who chooses 
Europe as histemporary place of abode 
cannot fail to be struck with the fact 
that he is not, generally speaking, 
popular with the natives of the dif- 
ferent countries there. The persons 
whom he meets appear, on the surface, 
to be glad enongh to welcome him, 
are happy to enter with him into 
any business relations by which they 
expect to get a profitable return, and 
will be officiously over-polite in many 
of the trivial occurrences of daily life ; 
but only let him go beyond all this, let 
him really try to penetrate the crust, 
and identify himself with the society 
below, he will find, that, unless he 
toadies to its tastes and customs in a 
way repulsive to his own instincts, the 
reception is far from agreeable. The 
longer he remains there, and the more 


he makes the trial, the more thorough- 


ly will he be convinced of this. Al- 
though, at first thought, this seems 
somewhat strange and uraccountable, 
a little reflection will show that it is 
not so. 

Americans in Europe are general- 
ly persons, if not of wealth, at least 
in comfortable circumstances; and so, 
quite naturally, the Europeans with 
whom they are mostly thrown in con- . 
tact are those in a similar condition, 
— those belonging to the upper classes, 
the aristocrats. They meet represen- 
tatives of those, who, privileged by 
caste, wealth, and education, have for 
centuries in Europe held the power of 
government and of the press; yes, and 
still hold it. It is the fear of losing 
this, it may almost be called heredi- 
tary power, which makes them suspi- 
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cious of Americans. They know well 
enough, that if the principles of life 
ang government which have made the 
. United States a success — the princi- 
ples of the nobility of labor, education, 
and freedom — should be transplanted 
into Europe, and put in operation there, 
their own position would be different 
indeed. They see, that, if the masses 
of their countrymen can really find out 
what America is and means, they 
cannot be prevented from coming for- 
ward to compete with them for the first 
places; and it is just this competition 
they do not want, and will do all in 
their power to put off. . It is not to be 
wondered at that their present easy- 
going monopoly suits them better, and 
that the fear of losing it is ever before 
them like a spectre. And so every 
citizen of the United States who goes 
abroad as an independent but unac- 
credited representative of our insti- 
tutions, and a living proof of the result; 
who dashes along from London to 
Naples, from St. Petersburg to Madrid , 
with eyes and ears wide open, compar- 
ing notes, and ready to express his 
opinions frankly to any one he meets, 
—is looked upon by them with distrust. 
As he talks of the great future of his 
own land, of how it is open to all of 
any race, class, or creed, to come there 
and seek their fortunes, take part in 
the government, and probably be 
exempt from all involuntary military 
service, he is regarded as the dissemi- 
nator of doctrines which they do not 
want to have preached. 

Americans have, while in Europe, 
but little opportunity of being brought 
into direct contact with those of the 
lower classes there; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, their presence is felt by them, 
and their value appreciated. News 
from those who have gone to the 
“States ” ( that land of promise ), their 
prosperity in their new home, their 


desire for others tocome and share it, 
is eagerly discussed in the crowded 
by-streets of the city, at the peasant’s 


fireside, and in the ranks of the army; - - 


and how great the temptation is to fol- 
low the lead, and how many yield toy 
it, cannot be more forcibly shown than 
by the plain statistics of the number 
of emigrants who yearly are landed 
on our shores. At certain seasons of 
the year, there are scarcely vessels 
enough to transport them, in spite of, 
nay, perhaps partly on account of, the 
stringent. measures taken in some 
countries to prevent this drain of the 
inhabitants. 

But, to counteract this strong 
American influence in Europe, there 
is a powerful weapon, and, of a 
truth, it is skilfully wielded; and that 
weapon is ridicule. The attempt is 
made to show up in every way the poor 
Yankees as a laughing-stock, as can 
be judged from the press, literature, 
and theatres of the Old World. Their 
greed for money-making, their eccen- 
tricities in dress and customs, their 
ignorance of foreign languages, their 
supposed fondness for bowie-knives and 
revolvers, and many other péculiari- 
ties which the American has never 
especially noticed at home, are put be- 
fore the public, and exaggerated often 
with great cleverness. Now and then, 
from political reasons or diplomatic 
complications, a nation in Europe will 
affect a tremendous apparent friend- 
ship for the United States, expecting 
from this to derive great advantage for 
itself; and, while this guwasi alliance 
lasts, Americans and their institutions 
will be lauded to the skies. But these 
cases are exceptional, and, when they 
occur, can be easily seen through, 
and treated accordingly. No veteran 
statesman should be deceived by them. 

It is evident that this playing with 
the question, this half shutting the 
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eyes against facts, this tacit admission 
on the part of Europeans that they 
are incapable of fairly facing the situa- 
tion, and solving the problem of what 
to do, will not avail them much longer. 
The tendency of the times is steadily 
in favor of republican institutions ; 
and, albeit with many a retrograde 
movement, the forward march bravely 
continues. It is not the purpose here 
to offer Europeans any advice on the 
subject, but simply to make some sug- 
gestions to those Americans who hon- 
estly believe in self-government, who 
do not consider education and freedom 
dangerous for the masses, and who 
think, in all sincerity, that the hope 
of generations yet unborn is hanging 
-upon the success or failure of our 
great experiment. For now it is safe 


to say that the American Republic is 
everywhere regarded as one of the 
most powerful and prosperous nations 


in the world. sIt has passed its time 
of probation ; and its well-earned posi- 
tion is universally acknowledged. It 
can pause and philosophically think 
out why this is so, and advantageously 
make comparisons between its own con- 
dition and that of other great nations. 

At the present time * there are three 
important republics in Europe — Swit- 
zerland, France, and Spain — in actual 
working existence ; while several other 
countries are surely inclining towards 
that form of government. Is this 
well? and should it be encouraged, or 
suppressed? It is a trite saying that 
the success of the American Republic 
is owing to the fact of the great ex- 
tent of the country, giving all elbow- 
room to work without crowding each 
other, thereby preventing vexatious 
social questions from rising to the sur- 
face; and also because there has never 
been any other real form of govern- 
ment there, leaving its traces behind, 
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which must, but cannot be, obliterated 
for the new order of things; and 
following this, that, the case being en- 
tirely different in Europe, republits 
are, and will be for a long while, im- 
possible, and are not to be thought of. 
But this will not satisfy the deep- 
thinking student of history, and phi- 
lanthropist whose sympathies are 
with the masses, as being persons for 
whom good government is much more 
important than for those of the upper 
classes, who are better able to look 
out for themselves. He is persuaded 
that there must be something of good 
in the institutions themselves; and 
he does not see why this good cannot, 
with modifications, be transferred back 
across the Atlantic, and ingrafted 
upon the old stock there. 

‘Again : he hears it constantly urged 
that nothing shows the folly and im- 
practicability of attempting to estab- 
lish republics in the Old World more 
convincingly than the disturbances 
and revolutions which generally attend 
their rise and fall. But he must not 
forget that the life of empires and 
monarchies does not always flow along 
on golden sands. There are many 
bloody émeutes in their history which 
are, it is true, more easily put down, 
and their publicity prevented; but 
they do occur all the same. Great 
changes in the fundamental principles 
of a nation’s government cannot be 
brought about without waves on the 
surface, and displacement of the strong 
currents below. There is the pres- 
sure, perhaps not enough estimated, 
which the rulers of the surrounding 
countries bring to bear against the 
one in the transition state. There is 
the weighty opposition of those who 
have held the reins of government in 
the country itself for the past, and 
who will offer every resistance sooner 
than lose it. There is the ignorance 
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of just what to do most wisely, that 
the new-comers experience in chan- 
ging all the machinery to the new or- 
der; the distrust of employés, the fear of 
the army, and the excitement of the 
populace. Other side-issues, mainly 
depending upon the old, old struggle 
between capital and labor, which no 
mortal has yet been able satisfactorily 
to grapple with, are sure to make a 
daugerous appearance in such times. 
That scenes of violence, nay, even the 
horrors of a Commune, occur then, is 
by no means astonishing, but need 
not discourage the believer in progress. 

“The frenzy of nations is the 
statesmanship of fate,” said Bulwer; 
and true enough this saying is: and 
it can be added, that the education of 
individuals is the safeguard of com- 
munities; and certainly the demand 
for education should be surer in re- 
publics than in any other form of go- 
vernment. Let the people know that 
they are to have a voice in choosing 
those who make their laws, and govern 
them; let them see that this is a pri- 
vilege and aresponsjbility ; point out to 
them that it is their duty to become 
worthy citizens, and they may rea- 
sonably be expected in time to fitthem- 
selves for this, and do what is required 
ofthem. Show them the prizes which 
education puts in their reach, —the 
prizes of comfortable living, and the 
respect of those about them, to say 
nothing of having their names enrolled 
in the book of fame ; and they will try 
to win them, and in so doing become 
more valuable to their own country 
and the world than if they are per- 
petually treated as children, given to 
understand that blind obedience to 
their superiors is their only aim in life, 
and that they ought to be thankful 
for the little that is given them, and 
ask no questions about it. 

Our people, who are holding the 
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American Republic as it were in trust, 
—a glorious trust given to our jealous 
keeping, — should consider seriously 
the importance of watching the flame 
of republicanism now so well lighted 
in Europe. The spark has been there 
for centuries, never entirely going out, 
sometimes bursting into a temporary 
blaze, always alive. Then let it be 
zealously cared for; for, if once fairly 
extinguished, it may take ages to re- 
kindle it. May we not, then, as we 
see new republics come into exist- 
ence, if to last only for a time, be 
pardoned in giving them a cheer of 
sympathy and encouragement? They 
want it; they have a right to expect 
it; it is of the greatest value to them, 
both in its effect upon their own peo- 
ple, and the silent influence it exerts 
upon surrounding nations. , They fair- 
ly encounter opposition from aristo- 
cratic governments; but to see the 
young republic of the United States 
lukewarm at their efforts is indeed 
doubly discouraging. 

Let, then, the oxeduannl Ameri- 
can, as he travels in Europe, not be 
too much delighted at the over-refine- 
ments of life he sees there among the 
privileged classes,or be carried away by 
the attentions of courts and camps, 
or pay too much heed to what the 
exponenis of these institutions will 
tell him, and sigh to have the same 
surroundings in his own land ; for he 
must know that this apparent state 
of happiness and order is brought 
about by sacrificing the interests of 
the many to those of the few. If he 
believes that his own country is not a 
mistake, that the principles which 
are its foundation-stones are the best 
that have yet been put in practice 
anywhere in the world’s long history, 
let him manfully and unostentatiously 
show this by his action and his lan- 
guage, wherever he goes. 
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“ Way, Cornelius, are you working 

atill ?” asked a fresh, cordial voice. 
_ “Come in, Eleanor!” answered a 
young man from the recess of the win- 
dow, — “come in and talk with the old 
mother a while. I have only a few 
more strokes to make to finish up this 
plate, and I must use the daylight 
while it lasts; and then I want to go 
to walk with you. Mysun does not 
set so soon as yours, thanks to the gap 
in the roofs of those opposite houses! 
and my day’s work is not yet done.” 

Cornelius was busy over the engrav- 
ing of some fine lithographic plates ; 
and his table was placed in the plat- 
form of am attic-window, where he 
could secure the daylight from sunrise 
to sunset. 

He and his old grandmother lived 
in these attic-rooms, at the top of a 
closely-packed house in a narrow 
street of the thickly-inhabited part 
of the city. 

Eleanor and Cornelius were to have 

_been married this summer: indeed, 
they might have been married long 
ago; but Eleanor was one of those who 
are slow to think they have any right 
to take their own happiness in their 
hand. Ever since her sister-in-law’s 
death, she had kept house for her broth- 
er in his rooms below, in this very build- 
ing. Whenever there had been any 
talk of her marriage, her brother An- 
drew had brought forward his claims. 
How couldshe forsake them all when 
he was forced to be off at his day’s 
work the whole day, from morning till 
night, and little Nell not old enough 
to be left, and Jack with a white-swell- 
ing on his knee, and the rest of the 
children to be got off every day to 


their schools! And Eleanor thought 
that she and Cornelius could wait, es- 
pecially as they could see each other 
every day, and she could still have an 
eye upon the old grandmother when 
Cornelius had to leave her; and per- 
haps it was selfish of -her to think 
of forsaking the children. Andrew 
would never marry again (he had 
buried his heart with Mary when she 
died); but by and by the children 
would be older, and could take care of 
him, and then she and Cornelius would 
marry. 

And it had come about that the two 
helpless ones of her brother’s family 
were able to take care of each other. 
Little Nell could amuse and entertain 
Jack in the long, wearisome days ; and 
Jack liked the occupation of taking 
care of her; and the oldest girl had 
begun to go out with her Aunt Eleanor 
every day as seamstress ; and the rest 
could fit themselves off for school. 

But it was this very spring that the 
guns at Charleston had fired upon 
Fort Sumter: and it was not quite the 
time to think of marriage ; for Corne- 
lius in a few weeks was to go off with 
his regiment. 

“If I were only his wife now,” 
Eleanor would think, “ how much ea- 
sier it would be to care for Cornelius! 
I might have a right to go on to New 
York at the same time with the regi- 
ment. I might visit him in camp; 
and then, — oh! then if he were sick 
or wounded, I could go to him; but 
anyhow I might, do that.” 

Here, again, Andrew’s influence came 
in. He was in trouble; he had been 
sick, and had lost work ; and his old- 
est boy had gone off, without warning, 
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and under age, to join the army ; and 
Andrew wanted money for him and 
for himself; and Eleanor’s earnings 
were needed, as they often had been be- 
fore, for her brother and for his family. 
It would never do for Eleanor to be 
married now. She must wait till Cor- 
nelius came back: she could take care 
of the old grandmother all the same, 
as she had promised to do during Cor- 
nelius’s absence. 

‘For nobody ever doubted what 
Eleanor could do for herself or any- 
body else. She had the splendid ca- 
pacity that perfect physical health can 
give. She ate well, and slept well, 
and got’ up early ; was never tired; and 
was always fresh through the day. 

Many people spoke of this capacity 
as a happy natural gift that she had, 
that accounted for her accomplishing 
what she did. “Oh! Eleanor is al- 
ways good-natured, because she sleeps 
so well, and has such a good appetite,” 
There were not many that noticed 
that this capacity they called her na- 
ture resulted from her religion. 

The children adored her. Some 
of them were growing old enough to 
see that the most generous way of 
showing their adoration was not in 
_ making fresh demands upon her, but in 
helping her from work. It was the 
invalid boy, perhaps, who came first 
to this appreciation. Aunt Eleanor’s 
rubbing and Aunt Eleanor’s stories 
were the happy gleams in his day’s life; 
yet her own self-sacrifice had taught 
him to declare that he could get along 
very well with little Nell’s nursing, 
and that to read a book stuck up in 
the rack before him was almost as good 
as to have a story told when he was 
in pain. 

But the greater part of the world 
made constant, fresh demands upon 
Eleanor’s goodness from the fact that 
she gave so easily. The dressmaker 
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who employed her every day sent 
always to her any choice extra work, 
as she was sure Eleanor would not 
fail to help her out of a strait. The 
charitable committee of ladies, who 
took an oversight over that crowded 
part of the town, always came to her 
to sit with a sick child, or remonstrate 
with a drunken father. “ You are so 
near,” they would say to her; “and 
then you know exactly what to say.” 

When she came home at night, 
there was always somebody waiting 
on the stairs that wanted to talk with 
her; there was a wedding or a funeral 
to be prepared for; somebody just 
come home, or going away, to be seen 
to. At table she must spread little 
Nell’s bread, because nobody could 
put on just the right quantity of but- 
ter but she; and only Eleanor could 
pour out Andrew’s cup of tea. 

Eleanor is standing on the thresh- 
old of the door all the time I am 
making this description of her. But, 
if you had seen her, not a word of it 
would have been necessary. There 
was a beauty of health in her face, 
and of heart in her expression, that 
painted to you exactly what she was; 
that showed at a glance that she was 
loving, helpful, and strong. As she 
came in, she spread a bit of sunshine 
across to the corner where Cornelius 
was at work, and that warmed up the 
“old mother,” cowering up by: the 
fire. 

“Cornelius is going to the war,” 
said the old woman, looking up to 
Eleanor from her knitting. The 
grandmother lived in a misty region 
between the past and the present. 
She heard the talk of soldiers and 
fighting; and it brought back the 
stories of her youth,—her mother’s 
stories of. the days of the Revolution. 

“‘ My mother was one of those who 
went out on the Common with her 
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spinning-wheel. They spun the wool 
for cloth for the regimentals. What 
became of the spinning-wheel, I don’t 
know. Cornelius has promised to look 
it up. But I have got some stockings 
for him ; and I can keep on knitting 
and knitting if I can’t do any thing 
else. They do say somebody saw 
Red-coats over the hill at Newbury- 
port; but I believe it was nothing 
but Granny Marchant’s cloak.” 
Eleanor sat down to listen to the 
old woman’s talk. But presently Cor- 
nelius was through with his work ; 
and Jeanie, Eleanor’s niece, came up 
to take her place in talking; and she 
went out with Cornelius for a long 
walk, up through the narrow, crowded 
streets, into a green place, where they 
could sit down under the trees, and 
see a bit of the sky, and hear the 
drip of the fountain. This was the 
treat they gave themselves now and 
then, when they felt they had earned 


a right to leisure. 
“ Did you notice that carriage, Cor- 
nelius, as we came into the Com- 


mon?” said Eleanor. “I can’t tell 
you the name of the lady that sat in 
it; but I am intimately acquainted 
with her silk dress, and helped her 
try it on the other day, and I do be- 
lieve I have enjoyed the making it 
more than ever she will care for wear- 
ing it. I like the touch of the silk 
and its exquisite color. . I liked to see 
it upon her to-day, it suited her so 
well, and seemed to be a part of her 
own beauty.” 

“You have not a bit of envy, Elea- 
nor,” said Cornelius. 

“Tam afraid sometimes I am too 
vain or proud to be envious,” laughed 
Eleanor. “When I see these hand- 
some silks that I shall never be rich 
enough to wear, I think I am happier 
to be working upon them than to put 
them on once or twice, and then lay 
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them aside. May be I should not like 
them. I like what I have and earn 
and own,—if only I could hold it.” 
Eleanor had begun to talk in her own 
cheerful way; but she found herself 
breaking down. 

“T believe I have been always too 
confident in myself,” she wenton. “I 
used to feel I could easily make my 
own happiness, and could make other 
people happy; but, Cornelius, what 
ean we do with a parting, a separa- 
tion !” ' 

Cornelius did not speak for a little 
while. 

“Do you remember,” he said at 
last, “the story we read aloud last 
winter, — “the Fair Maid of Perth” ? 
I have been thinking lately of the 
Highlander Eachin, and how, chieftain 
of noble blood as he was, he turned a 
coward at the last.” 

“ Well,” said Eleanor a little im- 
patiently, “what about him ?” 

“T have been wondering,” said 
Cornelius, “ what right I have to think 
myself a soldier. Instead of teach- 
ing myself any thing manly all my 
life, I have been bending over mere 
lithographing work. What am I sup- 
posed to know about courage or hero- 
ism? Look at these thin hands! are 
they fit for any thing like a grasp or 
bloody grappling? What should you 
say, if I, your hero, came to such an 
end as Eachin’s, and turned back in 
the fight?” 

Eleanor looked at him anxiously. 
“Cornelius, you have been dreaming 
lately. I have let you be alone too 
much, with only the grandmother's 
mutterings to listen to. Cornelius, 
all along it has been so my joy and 
pleasure to strengthen you, that I 
forgot it was my duty; and so, wrong- 
ly, I have taken up what seemed to 
be my duty instead. Now you are 
going away, I begin to see it is not 
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always sacrifice that must come first, 
but love.” 

Cornelius looked away ; and a bitter 
‘smile staid upon his face. 

Eleanor grew more disturbed. She 
put her hand upon his shoulder, and 
turned her face up to his. 

“You are not thinking of staying 
behind, Cornelius,—of not going 
with the army!” 

“And what would you think ot 
it?” said Cornelius, still refusing to 
look at her. “ Are you so heroic you 
would send me, rather than have me 
stay ?” 

“Don’t try me, Cornelius,” said 
Eleanor. “ You know we think alike 
in this. You would not wish to offer 

. me so poor a gift as a life you would 
not give your country.” 

“But if my life is too poor to give 
my country,” said Cornelius. “I think, 
Eleanor, it is you have given me all 
the heroism I have.” 

“TI, Cornelius! I never urged your 
becoming a soldier. I never needed 
to urge,” 

“No, no!” said Cornelius-quickly, 
and taking both her hands. “ As you 
say, we always thought alike of these 
things. And for one I can be thank- 
ful for the war; that it has taught 
us all what patriotism is; what the 
words, ‘my country’ mean. Only for 
some, I fear, the lesson comes too late. 
We have been working for our greed, 
or for our own separate homes, not 
all together for all. So, when the 
trumpet-sound comes for the fight, 
perhaps we shall shrink; self and 
home will stand before us dearer than 
our self-sacrifice; and perhaps we 
shall fail.” 

“No,” said Eleanor starting up, “I 
know we shall not fail; and then I 
know you cannot. You have not 
fought in vain against poverty and 
want, loneliness and sorrow. I think 
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there is no combat fiercer than that 
you have ulready been victorin. And 
this very self-listrust that tortures 
you I know will bring the self-forget- 
fulness that gives confidence in bat- 
tle.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tae weeks go fast. The parting 
was soon over; and the summer of 
anxiety had followed. Cornelius’s old 
grandmother had died not long after 
he had left her; and Eleanor had 
given her all the care of a daughter. 
With the autumn came more sick- 
ness, and Eleanor was busy; for a 
fever had come into the house, and 
she was called upon as nurse, first for 
one, and then another. At last the 
sickness came into their own family. 
One and then another was attacked ; 
and so, after she was overworked 
and exhausted with all her nursing, 
Eleanor’s own turn came. 

The blow was accompanied by 
another. 

There came the news that Cornelius 
had been killed. “Shot on picket- 
duty,” was the first short message. 

Eleanor repeated it to herself as 
she tossed in the half delirium of 
fever: “‘ On picket-duty, — on duty.’ 
Yes, that was right ; that was the way 
he would have died. No failure, 
then! It is the life-sacrifice for his 
country.” So she kept saying. 

She‘had been having frequent let- 
ters from Cornelius. He had told of 
his camp-life, of his companions, of 
the weariness of waiting, of the ex- 
citement, of marching, and of attack; 
but always with hope. There were 
many who were desponding around 
him, and anxious; but he would not 
listen to them: and he wrote always 
of something that. was.to come, — of 
surety of success in the end. 

But now there was a great silence, 
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no letter, no message of good-by, no 
hope of meeting ; only the few words, 
“ Shot on picket-duty.” 

She passed into a state of continu- 
ous delirium, and lingered many weeks 
between life and death. She had 
cared for so many, that there were 
plenty of friends to watch with her 
and to nurse her; and night and day 
there was constant tenderness about 
her, and anxious looks of those who 
feared she would not come back to 
life again. 

But she did. Slowly consciousness 
came and a little strength. She was 
weakened and worn; but the life was 
coming back. By and by some friends 
told her what little had been known 
of Cornelius’s fate. There had been 
a severe conflict evidently, and close 
shots had been heard ; and a party had 
gone to his relief, but too late. The 
enemy had retreated; and only the 
body of Cornelius had been left, 
marked with severe wounds. He had 
been buried where he fell. 

For many days Eleanor lay pros- 
trate with weakness and a conscious- 
ness only of desertion, of silence and 
loss. Her own life seemed cut off; 
for all its hopes had gone. What was 
there to take hold of? She tried, 
gradually, to call up the old duties, to 
plan beginning upon them again. 
There were still Andrew and the 
children to be cared for, and a busy 
life waiting outside of her sick-room 
door. She had been conscious of a 
face new to her that appeared often 
now in her chamber, — some one who 
gave directions, and seemed to feel 
competent to rule. 

One day when she was alone with 
Andrew, she asked who it was that 
had been in her room so much. She 
had never remembered seeing the face 
before her illness. Andrew at first 
was embarrassed, but presently ex- 


plained, that he had married again; 
that it seemed sudden, but he had 
been thinking about it for some time, 
on account of the children; that, of 
course, he had not any right to claim 
Eleanor’s care for them all her life; 
and that Marion Harlow had been his 
wife the last three weeks. She had 
come to the house to stay with a sis- 
ter during Eleanor’s illness; and she 
had seemed to take to the children, 
and to turn her hand so readily to 
work, that he had come to think he 
could not do without her. “She has 
been wanting me to tell you about it 
for some days,” said Andrew; “but 
you seemed to be living so as in a daze, 
that I did not feel to want to wake you 
out of it. But Marion was thinking 
you had better be roused up some time. 
She is just the kind of woman after 
your own heart. She takes to work; 
and she keeps us all going, I can tell 
you.” 

And, with Marion’s help, Eleanor 
did get to walk about. Her sister- 
in-law was a woman of little senti- 
ment, —a “driver” indeed in work. 
She showed Eleanor how she had 
been cleaning up the rooms ; how she 
had washed out all the closets, and 
had burned and destroyed all the old 
rubbish ; how she had set Jack to 
work, now he was getting too strong to 
be lying about lazily; and how she 
had sent little Nell to school. 

“Tt is all right,” said Eleanor to 
herself as she went to bed drearily ; 
“but the little place I used to take 
seems to be filled up now. My old 
life is all washed up, and cleared 
away with the rest of the things. 
Once I used to regret these very cares _ 
that kept me from Cornelius; but 
what is there left now for me?” 

The next day she took an omnibus, 
and then walked slowly to the place 
where she used to sit and talk with Cor- 
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nelius. It was late autumn; but there 
was green grass still; and the water 
of the fountain was prattling gayly. 

“What is there left for me?” she 
said to herself as she sat alone, and 
watched some stranger children put- 
ting their boats out to sail upon the 
little pond of the Common. She 
thought of the last talk there with 
Cornelius, and his question of his 
own courage. It had been put to the 
test, and he had not failed. 

But herself, but her own life, —why 
had not Andrew married before ? 
Why could she not have been mar- 
ried to Cornelius earlier? they might 
have had years of happiness. She 
might have followed him to the 
South. At least she might have 
looked upon his face for a farewell, 
once more, after death. Instead, 
she had just been working for others, 
and had flung away her own happi- 
ness. She started up as she said 
this to herself; for suddenly she re- 
called the words of reproach that 
Cornelius had used for those who 
worked only for money or for their 
own homes: and she wrung her hands, 
bitter at her own selfishness. With 
a sudden inspiration she hastened up 
to the steps of the State House. 
She happened to know the surgeon- 
general. She made her way to his, 
room; and so much of her old vigor 
and resolution returned to her that 
she was able to make that impression 
she had always been wont to give, — 
of valuable serviceableness ; and she 
did not leave till she had been engaged 
as army nurse, and her duty and 
place appointed to her. 

At home there was some exclaim- 
ing against her own resolution. But 
her sister-in-law was one of those 
who preferred to be sole in rule; and 
she helped Eleanor heartily in all her 
preparations for departure. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Heattn and strength came back 
to Eleanor with her new occupation, 
and cheerfulness too. Her previous 
life served her as training for her 
new work ; and she rose quickly in the 
ranks of hospital nurses,— one of the 
most esteemed, of the most reliable, of 
all the valued band. And the months 
passed away, and summer came again, 
and winter again; and there were 
still the wounded to care for, and the 
sick and the hospitals were still full ; 
and Elearfor’s work never failed her, 
nor did she fail to the work. 

At length she was appointed to 
service upon one of the hospital ships 
that was to bring home some of the 
exchanged prisoners from Anderson- 
ville, with some other wounded men. 
When Eleanor, with her sister nurses, 
came to see the band, the sight was 
almost too pitiful to bear. Weak, 
emaciated figures were lifted upon 
the ship, and laid upon the beds, and 
seemed to be placed there only to die. 
Words of consolation or of cheer 
seemed but bitter mockery. It was 
hard to find strength even for any 
act of sympathy. The suffering was 
all too terrible and real to hope to 
share it even with the tendegest love. 

Eleanor went directly to the duty 
appointed her. She succeeded in re- 
storing a poor young fellow from — 
fainting, whose uncared-for wounds 
had broken out afresh in moving. 
He looked gratefully to her after the 
relief she gave; and she returned 
to him again after she had been 
her rounds of helping others. He 
asked her to lift him up, that he 
might look about; and he tried to 
speak. “I want you to help him 
now.” 

“You are looking for somebody ? 
Eleanor asked. 


” 
® 
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“Yes, you would know him, be- “He is thebravest man Ieverknew; 
cause his face is so scarred,” answered for he faced death for all of us. He 
her patient. “I think they will have supported us all, —saved us all from 
put a bandage over it. I hope they death and madness. It is Cornelius 
will. You must find him to put a Desmond I am speaking of.” 
bandage over his face.” “No,” said Eleanor, trying to utter 

He was so uneasy, that Eleanor tried ‘herself plainly and distinctly, as though 
to soothe him. “There are enough Jshe herself were inadream. “No; for 
nurses here to look after everybody,”/ he is dead. He was killed on duty 
she said. “You may be sure he will as picket-guard.” She repeated the 
be taken care of. But I will find him\ words that night and day, night and 
for you, if you can describe him to me.” “day, she had said over to herself. 

“ You see, he ought to be saved,” the er companion had sunk back again 
young man went on, “ becayse he has upon his pillow as if exhausted with 
saved all our lives. We never could his effort ; but he went on talking. “Oh 
have lived out our days in prison, if no! it was not so. He was on picket- 
it had not been for him. He was duty, and attacked and wounded by 
always so cheerful. There was only the Confederates, — across the face, as 
one chair in prison; and we had to Itell you. But he had knocked down 
take turns about sitting in it. But oneof them in the same way. And, 
Cornelius had a way of taking usin when they were surprised, they es- 
his arms, — any one of us who was caped, and drew away the body of Cor- 
weak and failing. And he heldme— nelius; andwhen they found it was not, 
oh, so carefully !— all through a ty- as they supposed, the body of their 
phoid fever, telling us stories all the comrade that had been left behind, — 
time, — stories that he invented him- in our uniform, mark you ; for they had 
self. Sometimes they made us laugh; disguised themselves, — well, they 

‘ or else they were about home: and vented ‘their rage on Cornelius. He 
we could never tire of hearing them. lived; but he was carried to prison. 
It was like listening to along dream And I tell you he must be found.” 
that we did not like to wake from,— §_ Eleanor had not staid to listen to 
like this dream that I am in. Tell more. She hurried away along the 
me, is if a dream? and must I wake row of mattresses and patients, not 
again?” And-he plucked Eleanor’s *heeding a word that was said to her, . 
sleeve, and looked in her face ear- looking earnestly at each as she passed. 
nestly, as if fearing she might disap- At last she came to one whose face 
pear before his sight. was covered with a bandage. The form 

He had been talking with feverish was still and quiet; and his long, thin 
quickness. Eleanor listened eagerly. hands lay folded overeach other. The 

You said it was Cornelius ”— nurse by his side looked up into Elea- 

“Yes: I tell you, you must find nor’s face. 
him, and make him live. Anddoyou “He is not dead, I think,” she 
put his head upon a pillow soft like said. 
mine; for I tell you we have no “No,” said Eleanor: “he must not 
right to lie here on soft beds, if he is die.” She spoke in a low tone ; but at 
not cared for.” her words the patient gave a sudden 

« “But tell me what Cornelius is motion. Eleanor laid her hands upon 
this?” asked Eleanor again. his. 


Sips nae wnieenoig asain tate heer te cinerea 
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“TI think he must be kept very 
quict,” said the nurse. 

“Tt is Cornelius,” said Eleanor, 
not trying to explain more; “and he 
will be quiet. He knows me; for 
he must have been expecting me. 
Of course he would expect me. Let 
me take care of him. I will be very 
- quiet and still; for I see I must. 
Go back to the poor boy I came 
from, and tell him that Cornelius is 
safe.” 

She pointed back to the place from 
which she had come, and sat herself 
by Cornelius. She must not say a 
word to him, she must not rouse him. 
As she had said, Cornelius, all this 
long time, had been looking forward to 
such a meeting. She must let it pass 
over him with gentleness, as some- 
thing he had all alongexpected. She 
must let it come upon him with a calm 
healing, like the cool wet cloths she 
could put upon his poor, wounded face. 
But she herself was in a high fever 
and tumult of excitement, and needed 
all those great engines of self-control 
that had helped to keep her in cheer- 
fulness in these long days of separa- 
tion. The boon that was given her 
was so great and unexpected ! — to see 
him once more, scarred and wound- 
ed ; but she could look upon him once 
again. A privilege indeed, even if 
she had found him again only to see 
him die ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


But Cornelius did net die. Eleanor 


got him home safely. He was hers, 


herown. There was life again for both 
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ofthem, — for both together. Whata 
rich, happy life in those same rooms in 
the old attic, Eleanor working now for 
Cornelius !—a rich life; though so 
many would consider them both so 
poor, since Eleanor must still work 
all day long to earn their livelihood. 

Cornelius sat. one day in the attic 
window. The sunlight streamed in as 
it used just before setting behind the 
roofs of the houses. Eleanor picked 
a bit of mignonette, and handed him, 
from a box that stood outside the win- 
dow, upon the eaves. 

“ Do you know, Cornelius,” she said, 
“that they call us in the house, ‘the 
happy couple’? And they say that 
there never was anybody so cheerful as 
you are as I lead you up and down 
stairs.” 

“T think it surprises them,” said 
Cornelius, smiling, “that a blind man 
such as I am can be cheerful at all. 
And they don’t know yet that I saw 
a bit of sunshine to-day. I truly did, 
Eleanor; and I think, I dothink, there 
is improvement. But if it should not 
be so; if this new hope of sight must 
darken, — why, then, Eleanor, I must 
need to be the more cheerful; for 
then I must be your sunshine. Other- 
wise it would be a double failure,— if 
I should fail in cheering you, and you 
should waste your life in nursing me. 
And remembey, that day we sat by the 
fountain, it was you who said we could 
not fail!” 

“ And I remember too,” said Elea- 
nor, with a sound of joy in her voice, 
“who it was that doubted of his own 
heroism, but has not found it to fail, 
even when tried on duty.” 
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An August Sunrise. 


AN AUGUST SUNRISE. 

As waits with worshipping awe a Parsee, facing 
The eastern skies, 

Till his god come; so stand I, mute and gazing, 
To watch him rise. 


Ah! see upon the dim horizon’s margent 
A pearly glow, 

Where, fused with night, a kindling faint and argent 
Soars from below. 


It quickens, widens, and ascending ever, 
Sends javelins on ; 

And plants on ebon mount and dusky. river 
Its gonfalon. 


A shining scimetar is drawn in heaven : 
On it the word 

In mystic characters of fire engraven : 
“ Allah the Lord!” 


On some far beach long rosy surges, breaking, 
Bear sails of gold, 

Which dip and fly, their airy streamers shaking, 
Fold after fold. 


Not Golgos’ nor Idalium’s buried beaker, 
Trised by time, 

Displays such hues as tint with magic liquor 
Yon cup sublime. 


The foam of falls, the light in eyes when dying, 
The sheen of shells, 

Aurora’s footprint shall surpass, defying 
All lustre else. 


With burnished rods of gold, day’s heralds clearing, 

And making room, 

Proclaim to earth and heaven his swift appearing, 
Whose loss is doom. 
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They hang their banderoles on azure highlands 
And cloudy knolls ; 
While a dim music thrills the attentive silence, 


As on it rolls. 


The small birds hear it, and in slumbrous‘dreaming  .- 


Begin to sing, 


Till Nature feels the pulsing glory streaming 
Through every thing. 


* The vassal earth stirs; and the gentle breezes, 
Which are its breath, 
Lift from its heart the stupor that releases 
From night-long death. 


Kneel ye in homage; swing your censers, flowers ! 


In welcoming, 


To him who is your sovereign and ours; 
For, lo! the King! 





COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 


BY M. H. HINCKLEY. 


At no time is our brook more inter- 
esting than of a morning in the early 
summer, when all those little dwellers 
along its banks are so busy and fresh- 
voiced. The brook itself is a quiet 
little stream, formed by several tum- 
bling, gurgling trout-brooks, that 
have their sources from springs at the 
foot of the Blue Hills. These chat- 
tering threads of water unite in the 
meadow below the hills. Something 
in this quiet, sunny place almost 
hushes that “ music of the liquid lip; ” 
and on the stream flows, only whis- 
pering to itself until it comes to a 
rocky pathway. Here, as it jumps 
from rock to rock, or rushes around 
and under the maple-roots that reach 
out to find a hold somewhere among 
these bowlders, the little trout-brooks 
find their voices again. But, as they 
hurry out to the meadows beyond, 


again they catch its drowsy spirit, and 
flow on quietly under the bridges 
thrown across the roadway, past the 
willows, swamp-oaks, maples, button- 
bushes, and alders, where the feathery 
lint of the twining clematis still 
clings among the dark green leaves, 
under the willow-tree blown across 
the stream, and out of whose side 
the young fresh growth shoots up, 
still asserting the old tree’s vitality. 
Along the edge of the brook here 
and in the meadow, the golden cow- 
slips grow in abundance. The effect 
of these flowers among the grass, when 
it has assumed that tender green hue 
of late spring, is singularly beautiful ; 
and, as alternate cloud and sunshine 
chase each other across this gold- 
embossed field, it seems to throb in 
answer to the varying light and shade. 
But the brook steals silently by all 
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this loveliness, down past the tangle of 
azalea, wild-grape, and osier, through 
the sturdy cat-o-nine-tails that crowd 
out into the stream ; and finally, after 
all this shy, pleasant wandering 
from its dark underground sources 
among the hills, loses itself in the 
river below. Just before reaching 
this point, as if unwilling to meet this 
fate, the brook frets, whirls, and mur- 
murs: but the descending pathway 
hurries it on; and soon the river 
sweeps it away, and merges it in it- 
self. 

Back in one of the meadows 
through which the brook flows, now 
‘ almost hidden from sight by the 
bushes, tall flags, and meadow-grasses, 
is a favorite spot for the red-winged 
black-birds to build their nests. 
These birds come when shy Spring 
has scarcely made her presence known 
in their old haunts. The brook is 
then so swollen, that it overflows the 
fields far back, leaving on the grass, 
when the water recedes, a scalloped 
edge of old brown rushes, grasses, 
and seeds, with here and there a 
bleared, frozen-and-thawed cranberry 
that has drifted down from the mead- 
ow above. When this water-soaked 
meadow shows that pale, greenish hue, 
moved by that knowledge birds pos- 
sess, come the snipe, so suddenly 
and mysteriously, that their appear- 
ance is spoken of as a fall of snipe. 
Up out of the grass starts the bird; 
his striped, brownish back so harmo- 
nizing with the surroundings of dead 
grasses and brown meadow-mould, 
that to detect the bird on the ground 
is next to impossible. His flight is 
smart and quick, but uneven at first. 
“Skeep,” he says; and, flying farther 
up the meadow, again drops in the 
grass. Their stay here is short; and 
then they move on to their nesting- 
places, leaving us in the same sud- 
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den manner as they came. In the 
dusk of the spring evenings, they 
are sometimes heard, crossing, flying 
over, not high up, and occasionally 
giving this “skeep.” So great is 
their power of flight, that they can 
travel long distances without stop- 
ping to rest: and it is no hap-hazard 
move they make; for only when the 
meadows offer them their peculiar 
food do they appear. At this season, 
also, comes borne to the ear*from far 
up in the clear blue sky the. shrill 
cries of a pair of hawks, as they soar 
up-stream to the pine-woods above. 
Now loud and clear comes the cry; 
and again, as the breeze bears it 
away, we catch it but faintly, like an 
echo answering back. On they soar, 
in over-lapping circles, gaining, by 
but one or two firm strokes of their 
wings, sufficient impetus to carry 
them an entire circle; and as they 
veer around, swaying the body slight- 
ly sideways, their under-parts flash 
and glisten where the sunlight strikes 
them ; the dark bars under the wings 
showing so clearly even at that far 
height. As they near the pine-wood, 
their cries are mingled with the caw- 
ing of crows, who fly out, and dash 
spitefully at the two strangers, driv- 
ing them still farther on, until they 
are lost in the hazy distance. - 

The red-winged blackbirds tell of 
a hawk’s presence by a peculiar note, 
followed by a clear, plaintive whistle ; 
and will often fly after the bird for a 
long distance, giving this alarm. They 
do not seem to dare to dash bravely 
at him, like the king-bird, but merely 
follow, as if jeering him, until he. is 
well out of their neighborhood. It is 
the male birds who fill this office of 
guardian. 

Although these blackbirds live to- 
gether, to some extent, jealousies are 
often seen ; confined, however, to the 
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male portion of the family. When 
they return from following a hawk, it 
seems to be a rule with them to have 
a brush with the cowards and lazy 
ones who staid at home; and you 
will see them dashing through the 
bushes, their epaulets of orange and 
crimson flashing as they angrily chase 
one another. There is a marked 
difference between the plumage of 
the male and female, her-dress seem- 
ing of a rusty black color, as if the 
dust of travel still clung to her ; while 
her mate wears a glossy black suit, 
with brilljant spots of orange and 
crimson on the wings. Many of the 
notes of the red-winged blackbirds 
sound like the rush and gurgle of 
running water. When the female is 
sitting, the male bird frequently sta- 
tions himself in a tall tree near by, 
where, at intervals, he utters these 
peculiar inimitable notes; but, let 
danger approach the nest, he is ready 
to protect honfe and its belongings to 
the best of his ability. The female, 
when frightened from her nest, flies 
off with a chattering sound ; and both 
birds keep about the spot almost re- 
gardless of their own safety. In this 
meadow they build in the tussocks 
of tall, coarse grass growing at the 
brook’s edge, binding together, most 
ingeniously, enough of these to hold 
the nest securely, and at the same 
time very effectually concealing it. 
The nests are built of coarse grass, 
with a wadding of material that looks 
like decaying rushes, and lined inside 
with fine round grasses. The eggs 
are of a faded green, oddly marked 
with lines and figures in black and 
dark brown. 

Here across the brook are placed a 
’ few worn planks, which tilt and jostle 
at every step as you cross, sometimes 
dislodging a shy miller hidden be- 
tween them. The soft, sleepy thing 
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drops into the stream below, where, 
as quick as it strikes the water, it 
flutters, spreads its wings, and tries 
to fly; but the little currents and 
eddies bear it on in circles and whirls, 
until just as it reaches the alder-bush, 
whose gnarled roots grow out into the 
stream. As the current carries the 
fluttering insect past, suddenly you 
see the gleam af a trout, a quick 
splash, and the miller is gone, leaving 
only a few bubbles ‘floating off with 
the widening circles. 

Near this foot-bridge a wall runs 
down to the brook, separating this 
pasture from that adjoining. Lead- 
ing from an old barn on the hillside to 
this place is one of those queer crook- 
ed paths that some quiet old cow first 
laid out by stooping on this side and 
that to snatch up a tempting mouth- 
ful of grass as she led the way to 
drink. 

One sunny morning in summer, 
down this pathway, still sparkling 
with the dewy moisture, came stealth- 
ily moving the long, lithe form of a 
mink. Her fur looked worn and rusty 
when the sunlight struck her as she 
skulked between the tussocks of 
grass. Occasionally she halted to 
look about her, alert for any thing eye 
could see, or ear could hear ; but hear- 
ing nothing but the sweet notes of a 
song-sparrow, and complaining cry of 
a cat-bird among the alders, she again 
moved on. Asshe reached the muddy 
edge of the brook, she trod more dain- 
tily ; then, winding among the pickerel- 
weeds, swam down-stream, hardly dis- 
turbing the water, only making a long, 
wedge-shaped wake as she stole into 
the shadowy edge of the brook. Sud- 
denly she disappeared under water; 
but soon came up, struggling with 
something that swayed and pulled 
her about, disturbing the quiet of the 
stream, and sending a muddiness down 
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with the current. But she bore the 


almost unmanageabl¢ wriggling eel 


(for this it was) to the’ stone wall, and, 
drawing herself and burden up out 
of the water on the large stone, re- 
~ adjusted her hold, and seized the 
creature back of the head. Then 
bracing herself to suck the blood, 
the thrashing, struggling eel grew 
gradually weaker and weaker, until 
it looked perfectly limp and lifeless. 
Then she jumped from the wall, drag- 
ging this eel, longer than herself, up 
through the grass, taking a different 
and more concealed way than the one 
by which she came, and soon disap- 
peared altogether. In the thick 
banked wall of this barn on the hill- 
side, she had her young; and, after 
they grew large enough to require 
something more substantial than Na- 
ture’s first provision, the mother used 
to bring them fish of different kinds, 
—eels, ducks, and like prey. So sly 
and stealthy did she keep herself, 
that she was not seen until the young 
were half grown, and looked like lit- 
tle fawn-colored weasels; when she 
betrayed herself by bringing this food 
which impeded her movements. By 
travelling the same way so many 
times, she grew bold. 

These minks are very destructive 
to fish ; and, when the brook is low, 
they can often be tracked for a long 
distance by the dead eels, pickerel, 
shiners, and sometimes trout, left ly- 
ing along the bank; the mink only 
sucking the blood, and leaving the 
fish unmutilated. One autumn some 
small shiners, meant for bait in pick- 
erel-fishing through the ice, were kept 
in an old tub set in a spring near the 
brook ; and in one night all these fish 
were killed by a mink, who left them 
laid in a row on the ground. They 
looked precisely as if some person had 
so arranged them. But through the 
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back of each fish, near the head, were 
four tooth-marks that told who had 
been there ; this being frequently the 
only mark the mink makes on his 
victim. 

But this summer morning, instead 
of a mink coming down to the muddy 
edge, we hear “ Peet-weet ;” and here, 
in a scaling, quivering flight, comes 
a fresh-water peep with its snowy 
white breast, brownish speckled back, 
and long delicate legs, so capable of 
pretty, graceful runs and moves. But 
the bird never seems used to its legs, 
or else the body is not well balanced ; 
for, as soon as she alights, she begins 
tilting forward and back, until you 
find yourself becoming as unsettled 
as she, if you watch the bird for any 
length of time. It seems as if life 
must become a burden to the poor 
thing, compelled as she is to tilt and 
waver about ; but, in all this unsteadi- 
ness, there is nothing but grace. 

An Irishman, after watching one 
of these peeps, very aptly called it a 
“steelyard bird;” for he said, every 
time it took a worm, he saw him 
weigh it. 

The peep wades along the little 
shallows, where the small fry collect 
to be out of the way of the larger 
fish ; and, after she has seized one of 
the darting mites, a song-sparrow 
comes flitting down for.a morning 
bath, but, objecting to the peep’s pres- 
ence, darts at her, until the pretty, 
sensitive thing scales away in that 
beautiful quivering flight, saying 
again, “ Peet-weet! ” 

The song-sparrow then dips her 
head, flirts and splashes the water 6ver 
herself, making a great fuss for so 
small a body. After pluming and 
smoothing her feathers, away she flits. 

The fresh-water peep usually builds 
among the stubble of old fields, often 
near a dead mullein-stalk or corn- 
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stump; but this peep that has just 
flown away has her nest in a straw- 
berry bed on the hillside. It is noth- 
ing but a few leaves and straws drawn 
together in a slight hollow in the 
ground; and surrounded by the ripe, 
glowing fruit (some of which almost 
rests in the nest) are her four eggs, 
drab-colored, flecked with spots of 
dark ‘brown. One might think here 
was food for the birds right at hand. 
But no: there will never be one straw- 
berry the less for the presence of this 
peep family : some crawling worm or 
insect is what they seek. As soon as 
these eggs are hatched, the young will 
keep hidden among the strawberry- 
plants for some little time. A young 
peep is a most singular, fairy-like thing. 
The body seems like a downy nothing 
in your hand; the head is most deli- 
cately formed; and their legs look 
about the size of common steel knit- 
ting-needles. The color of the down 
is a light delicate gray. 

But the poor mother seems almost 
beside herself until you put her little 
one down again, and leave the place. 
She will flutter about your feet, almost 
as if begging you not toinjure it; and, 
long before you can find the phantom- 

_ like birds, she will try all those pretty 
, deceits to mislead you that birds know 
sd cleverly how to manage. These 
peeps, in their desire to protect their 
young, seem to lose all sense of self- 
preservation, at other times so strong, 
and will frequently flutter in a dog’s 
face to draw his attention from their 
little family. It is only during the 
season of nesting and rearing their 
young that they are found at the brook. 
After this they leave for the salt water, 
where they are found until they mi- 
grate South. 

To this old barn of which I have 
spoken, has come for many years in 
the early spring, long before the peep 
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dares trust its delicate legs to our cold . 
east winds, a pee-wee. Some bright 
sunny morning you hear a sharp chirp, 
and then somebody calling, first pleas- 
antly,“ Phaébe! ” and thenimpatiently, 
“ Phoebe !” emphasizing the first, and 
trilling the last, syllable of her name. 
He flits under the barn where the 
cellar is open; looks about; comes out 
and pertly seats himself on the fence, 
where he looks the color of the old 
lichen-covered rail on whiclr he sits. 
Still he calls to “Phebe;” but it is 
evident Phebe was not ready to start 
when he left, and perhaps, vexed that 
he would not wait for her, will not 
hurry to come to him. He leaves the 
fence, and flits to the old spout on the 
barn ; looks in and about this; then 
flutters against the barn-window to 
snap up some drowsy fly, who, coaxed 
out from his hiding-place by the warm 
spring sun, is buzzing and bumping 
his head up and down the stained, 
cobwebbed pane inside. But, after a 
while, Pheebe comes; and then the old 
cellar is examined and re-examined 
until a satisfactory place for the nest 
is found. Granite posts support the 
barn; and on a piece of timber placed 
between each post and the long joists 
above is a spot they often choose. 
The nest is built of a mass of mud in 
which are bits of greenish moss and a 
few straws and fine roots: this strue- 
ture is then lined inside with hairs, 
and often some of the hemp-like 
material the oriole uses. The eggs are 
white. The nest is quite deep, so that, 
when the bird is sitting, you only see 
her long tail, and bright mouse-colored 
head, slightly raised as if to ask what 
you can want here. The male bird 
spends ,most of his time, then, among 
the trees by the brook, still repeating 
Pheebe’s name as he darts out in 
graceful whirls, and turns to catch 
som ehovering insect, which, if large, 
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he beats against a branch, and then 
holding it under one foot, disposes 
of it by piecemeals. Occasionally he 
flits under the barn to carry some 
tempting fly to this patient sitter, who, 
consciously or unconsciously, — who 
ean tell? — awaits the coming of her 
four wee helpless little ones, whose 
only thanks for being are almost 
incessant demands for something to 
eat. 

These’ pee-wees come so early, and 
choosing, as they frequently do, nest- 
ing-places which show so much confi- 
_ dence in our kindly treatment, become, 
with most every one so favored, spe- 
cial objects of regard and interest. 
Many years ago, the pee-wees — possi- 
bly the ancestors of these very birds 
who how come to the old barn — used 
to build over the windows of the old- 
fashioned house across the road. The 
legend then was, that these birds would 
only come to those homes where the 
master of the house was a good man ; 
and in this instance the fancy held 
good. At that time, almost every sun- 
ny day the year round, might be seen 
@ gray-headed old man sitting at one 

Miuron, Mass. 


the window-sill outside. 
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of the windows that faced the south, 
silently watching the shadows as they 
moved around the sundial fastened to 
Each spring 
that came brought the pee-wee’s nest 
overhead, with its good omen; and, 
although there seemed such a renewal 
of life and youth to the fresh landscape 
before him, returning spring only led 
the old man gently back a few steps 
nearer to the helplessness of childhood. 
So passed this dreamy old age in al- 
most daily contemplation of this shad- 
owy flight of time; the hours, days, 
months, and years of his life, like the 
shadows on the dial, all going by in 
the same silent, positive way. But 
there came a spring when the pee- 
wees missed that snowy head at the 
window, and perhaps, feeling a loss 
of something familiar, gave truth to 
the legend by seeking a new nesting- 
place. Still the old house nestles _ 
under the hill; but the pee-wees have 
never returned toit. But, regardless 
of all the changes Time has brought, 
the brook here remains unchanged, 
following the same old nooks and 
turns as it steals along to the river. 
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Partie Girpert Hamerton, who 
fills to-day so eminent a place in the 
world of practical art and its litera- 
ture, descended from the De Hamer- 
tons of Hamerton, Wigglesworth, and 
Hellifield Peel, — one of the very old- 
est families of Yorkshire, whose male 
line is unbroken from the twelfth cen- 
tury. John Hamerton — his near rela- 
tive, and the present representative 
of the family —lives now in Helli- 
field Peel, an old battlemented tower 
in the most beautiful part of Craven. 


This peel, or tower, was built by Law- 
rence Hamerton early in the fifteenth 
century ; and the fact that it is still a 
comfortable habitation, after standing 
some four hundred and fifty years, is 
proof of the honest work put into it 
in the beginning. The house at 
Hamerton, which is much older, yet 
exists; but the great house of the 
family at Wigglesworth — a grand old 
Gothic structure with pointed Gothic 
arches — was in great part destroyed 
by fire in 1849, The. painful sight 
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was witnessed by Philip, the artist, 
who, though then in his boyhood, 
was old enough to feel deeply the 
calamity. 

Sir Richard Hamerton, who died in 
the year 1480, married first a daugh- 
ter of Sir John Assheton of Assheton- 
under-Ligne, who was a Knight of 
Bath at the coronation of King Henry 
IV. Sir Richard’s second wife was a 
daughter of Thomas Lord Clifford and 
Westmoreland, and sister of John the 
bloody Lord Clifford, who was slain at 
Towton field. His son, Sir Stephen 
Hamerton, was made a knight ban- 
neret by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
in 1482. He rode with the Earl of 
Northumberland to meet King Henry 
VII. in his progress to York. The 
grandson of this knight, another Sir 
Stephen Hamerton, was one of the 
leaders of the great northern insurrec- 
tion against Henry VIIL, called the 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace.” He and his 

friends equipped an army of forty 
thousand men with cavalry and artil- 
lery, and met the royal forces on the 
banks of the River Don. It hap- 
pened, just at this juncture, that a 
flood arose, which postponed the battle, 
and gave time for re-enforcements to 
strengthen the royal troops; after 
which dissensions occurred amongst 
the rebel leaders, who finally dis- 
persed. Sir Stephen was taken pris- 
oner a short distance from his house 
at Hellifield, and sent off to the Tower 
of London, the inevitable receptacle 
of all disloyal spirits. In due time 
he was tried in Westminster Hall, 
attainted of high treason, and exe- 
cuted at Tyburn ; all his estates being 
confiscated, according to custom, to 
the crown. Dr. Whitaker’s History 
of Craven, a curious book, gives a 
list of all his manors, which is 
sufficient evidence of his large pos- 
sessions. It is one of the pathetic 
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events of those stormy times that his 
only son died of a broken heart, and 
was buried in York Minster the very 
day Sir Stephen was beheaded. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth his 
nephew succeeded in recovering the 
tower and manor of Hellifield ; but, 
of course, the remainder of the vast 
estates was never restored to the 
family. 

On the female side, the Hamertons 
are descended from the royal families 
of Bourbon and Plantagenet, and 
from the principal families of the old 


‘peerage. It may be added, that among 


the nearer ancestors of the Hamer- 
tons was Col. Chisenhall of Chisen- 
hall, who was conspicuous as one of 
the gallant defenders of Lathom 
House under that intrepid woman, 
Charlotte de la Trémouille, Countess 
of Derby. 

The father of the subject of my 
sketch, being a younger son of a 
younger son, entered the profession 
of the law, where, with good talents 
and industry, he achieved honorable 
reputation and success. He married 
the daughter of a cotton manufac- 
turer living not far from Manchester; 
and thus his son became closely con- 
nected with some of the principal in- 
dustrial families of Lancashire. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton was born 
Sept. 10, 1834. His mother, a lady 
of fine temperament and rare virtues, 
died when he was only a fortnight 
old. Ordinarily the loss of a mother 
at an early age acts injuriously on 
the character of the child; but in 
this case, so far as tender nursing, 
care, and the most conscientious and 
affectionate tutelage were concerned, 
the maternal place was supplied by 
his father’s sisters, who were persons 
of high breeding and intelligence, and 
towards whom Mr. Hamerton, to this 
day, cherishes the most profound and 
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reverent gratitude and love. They 
did all that was possible to make his 
childhood happy, and to direct it 
aright; and it is a pleasure to record 
the pure and lasting influence which 
they exerted over him. When ten 
years old his father died; and the 
oldest of his paternal aunts was ap- 
pointed his legal guardian. She was 
a person of elegant culture and very 
superior gifts and character,— the com- 
plete ideal of an English gentlewo- 
man, — and she took the greatest pains 
with the education of her nephew. 
_He appears to have been docile enough 
in the hands of his masters, applying 
himself earnestly to what was set 
before him, but manifesting an invin- 
cible repugnance to Latin and Greek. 
What he learned of these languages 
in his early days he seemed easily to 
forget ; indeed, it was a peculiarity 
of his to acquire rapidly and retain 
what he loved, but to lose rapidly 
what he hated. His strong repug- 
nance to the ancient languages, not- 
withstanding his fair acquaintance 
with them, has continued, to a great 
extent, through life ; though, in later 


years, he has taken them up as a. 


part of general literature. His poetic 
temperament showed itself at an 
early age; and, while a child at school 
at Doncaster, he read all Scott’s poe- 
try with the greatest delight. So, 
too, while a pupil in Barnley, still a 
mere lad, he used to steal away to read 
an old black-letter copy of Chaucer, 
which he found there in the library. 
What his early youth most lacked was 
a regular discipline in harmony with 
his genius. But here he, was more 
fortunate than some fine spirits, who 
have been repressed and embarrassed 
by either poverty or unsympathetic 
and cruel masters, or both. Mr. Ham- 
erton was always exceedingly fond 
of science and art, and the modern 
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languages; and in his boyhood began 
to practise English composition with 
great enthusiasm. At Barnley he 
took a prize for conposition ; many of 
the competitors being his seniors. 
This success was a healthful stimulus 
to his youthful ambition. After his 
connection with this schoo] was dis- 
solved, he was received by its head 
master, Dr. Butler, as a private pupil, 
and pursued his studies very much 
after: his own liking. In fact, the 
good doctor had so much affection for 
him, that he did not hold him down 
closely to the classics; and so, when 
the time approached for sending him 
to Oxford, he was behindhand | in 
these studies. In this emergency 
an old Oxford tutor (who happened 
to be a relative of his), famous for 
drilling backward young men for the 
university, took him in charge with a 
vengeance. For a whole year he 
trained his pupil in Latin and Greek, 
all other studies being suspended; , 
giving one half of each day to one 
language, and one half to the other. 
The fact that Hamerton consented to 
such discipline speaks well for his 
tractability and temper. He evident- 
ly appreciated the importance of work 
as a step to success. There is reason 
to suspect, however, that he went 
through the drudgery with a pretty 
strong mental protest, and some dis- 
gust; for his artistic tendency was 
beginning to assert itself by a good 
many positive indications. By the 
time that this year of drill was ended, 
he became so passionately interested 
in landscape-painting as to decide 
upon pursuing it as a profession. So 
instead of Oxford, with its academic 
shades, its lectures, society, studies, 
and pastimes, he chose the seclusion 
of a studio in London, where, under 
the instructions of Mr. Pettill,—a 
prominent artist whose acquaintance 
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he had made in the Lake District, 
— he went vigorously to work. The 
time spent here was industriously em- 
ployed, and with such advantage, that, 
afterwards, Mr. Hamerton regretted 
that he had not continued longer with 
his excellent teacher. Going back to 
Lancashire, he lived in an old mansion 
—a “house of seven gables ” — belong- 
ing to one of his uncles, and sur- 
rounded by the most picturesque scen- 
ery. The place had many charms for 
him, and he was deeply attached to 
it; and this kept him working there 
alone, but in a kind of solitude which 
he greatly enjoyed. <A_ beautiful 
stream behind the house made the 
valley musical; and here along its 
course the young artist used to take 
his easel, and study and paint amid 
the most delightful inspirations. 


Years passed,— pleasant and profitable 
years, — in which he struggled on to- 


wards artistic and literary expression ; 
for he had a passion for literature as 
well as for painting, and verse was a 
natural outlet to a temperament like 
his. It was here that the poem en- 
titled “The Isles of Loch Awe ” was 
written, a work on heraldry finished, 
and a good deal of anonymous matter 
produced for the public prints. He 
was yet in his teens; but his industry 
and systematic application had the 
method and muscle of vigorous man- 
hood. His poem was published in 
1855, when he was twenty-one years 
old, and is sparkling with bright tal- 
ent. Mr. Hamerton is a real poet as 
well as a painter, and, by devoting 
himself to the Muses, could achieve a 
distinguished fame in this field of 
art. 
This year (1855), Mr. Hamerton 
went to Paris to study French and 
art. He became intimate there with 
Mr. Leslie the painter, — whose name 
is well known in this country, —whose 
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kindness and ability very favorably 
impressed him. He acknowledges 
thankfully the good offices and influ- 
ence of this artist; though they did 
not agree by any means in their 
views of landscape; Leslie’s favorite 
master being Constable, who was little 
to Hamerton’s taste. He had also 
very pleasant and close relations with 
William Wyld, who lived in Paris, 
and in whose studio he worked a good 
deal; in fact, he regarded himself as 
Mr. Wyld’s pupil. From this distin- 
guished English landscapist, to whom 
it may be mentioned he dedicated his 
“ Painter’s Camp and Thoughts about 
Art,” Hamerton derived much benefit; 
but from this master, too, he widely 
differed. His passion was for a kind 
of scenery and motive that Mr. Wyld 
was not partial to. Wyld liked rich, 
sumptuous, Italian subjects, — Genoa 
or Venice in her pride. Hamerton’s 
passion was for rock and heather, and 
lonely lakes. Wyld’s paradise was 
the Corniche or Como; Hamerton’s 
paradise was Loch Awe. 

For two or three years, our artist 
pursued his studies assiduously in 
Paris, and then entered upon the ro- 
mantic but fruitful expeditions de- 
scribed in his “Painter’sCamp.” This 
book has been extensively read in 
England and in this country ; and is 
much admired for its fresh spirit, its 
vivid descriptions of nature, and the 
gracefulness of its narratiye. It is 
very rare that a work so thoroughly 
good is produced at an age when this 
was written. But what is more re- 
markable is his instructive volume 
of essays, entitled “Thoughts about 
Art,” which was published at the 
same time. To get the latter work 
well afloat on the sea of literature, 
there was attached to it, as sails to 
waft it out, “The Painter's Camp 
in the Highlands,” which has the 
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more popular character of the two; 
the books being originally issued as a 
single venture. They were both very 
successful, and have taken their place 
in the first rarik of productions ot 
their class; though in the later edi- 
tions they are printed as separate 
works. 

Hamerton’s life in the Highlands, 
while intensely studious and labori- 
ous, — it was undertaken not as a pas- 
time, but with the most profoundly 
serious aim and motive, — has a breezy 
freshness and novelty which render 
it exceedingly fascinating. In the 
movable camp which he invented, and 
which he could transport from place 
to place without difficulty, to suit his 
taste or convenience, he could paint 
in all sorts of weather, — when even 
the hardiest mountaineer dared not 
venture out, and when the sheep per- 
ished in the snow and cold. His 
camp and its equipments comprised 
every contrivance essential for actual 
work and comfort; having separate 
quarters for his servant and for cook- 
ing, with ample accommodations for 
painting, writing, and sleeping. By 
this method of life much valuable 
time was economized that otherwise, 
in that wild region, would have been 
consumed in travelling back and forth, 
from subjects which he wished to 
paint, to a lodging-place ; to say noth- 
ing about the seclusion, independence, 
and pleasure of such an arrangement. 
In fact, without his camp, to study 
certain aspects of nature would have 
been impossible. The literary habit, 
which constantly grew upon him, was 
usefully indulged here ; and some of 
his most vigorous descriptive pieces 
and essays were produced in alterna- 
tion with painting, when tired of the 
palette. He has Shelley’s passion 
for the water, with a sterling good 
sense about practical affairs which 
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Shelley did not have ; and so, on the 
Lochs of Scotland, — which he navi- 
gated so much, and which. were so 
unsafe in stormy weather, —he used 
tubular boats constructed under his 
own direction. 

In his twenty-fifth year, Mr. Ham- 
erton married a French lady, with 
whom he became acquainted during 
his residence in Paris. She was the 
daughter of M. Frédéric Gindriez, who 
had been prefect of the Doubs, but 
had resigned his post when Louis Na- 
poleon’s government began to under- 
mine the republic, and -had sent 
orders which a republican officer could 
not consistently execute. M. Gindri- 
ez was also a member of the National 
Assembly, where he represented the 
Department of Saéne et Loire. This 
accounts for Hamerton’s final settle- 
ment at Autun, the chief town of that 
interesting region which he has se 
beautifully described and illustrated 
in the “ Unknown River.” Mrs. Ham- 
erton is a lady of charming manners 
and many accomplishments. She won 
the heart of one of her husband’s 
aunts, who had avery intense British 
prejudice against every thing French, 


_by tenderly and skilfully nursing her 


during a sickness which the physi- 
cians could not relieve; completely 
captivating her affections, and curing 
her malady. Mrs. Hamerton speaks 
English with elegant precision and 
fluency, indeed, she is very familiar 
with literature; has written a novel 
called “ Jeanne Laraguay,” published 
by Chapman and Hall; and contrib- 
utes to the English periodicals. Mr. 
Hamerton’s wife enters into his studies 
and pursuits with a keen, full sympa- 
thy, and, in the mean time, performs 
the duties of a good housewife with 
scrupulous and exemplary fidelity. A 
family of interesting and promising 
children make their home bright. 
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After the appearance of “ The Paint- 
er’s Camp,” published in 1862, the pen 
of Mr. Hamerton was in great request 
by the English periodicals; and his 
contributions began to appear, first 
regularly in ‘“‘The Fine Arts Quar- 
terly Review,” then in “ The Saturday 
Review,” “The Fortnightly,” “Corn- 
hill ” and “ Macmillan’s” magazines, 
and “The Pall Mall Gazette.” Arti- 
cles by him have also appeared in 
“ Atlantic,” “Putnam’s,” and “Old 
and New,” on this side. For three 
years he was the regular art-critic 
on “The Saturday Review;” but, 
disliking travelling by rail so hearti- 
ly, —he. had to go from Autun to 
London to see the pictures in the 
Academy, — he resigned his position. 

On the 1st of January, 1870, he 
founded “The Portfolio,” an artistic 
publication which has firmly estab- 
lished itself in the favor of the public. 
“The Portfolio” has made the sub- 
ject of etching a prominent one, and 
has done a great deal to encourage and 
advance the practice of this beautiful 
art by giving commissions to the best 
etchers of the day. 

Mr. Hamerton has lived for the last 
nine years in the vicinity of Autun. 
The ancient town and its environs are 
the delight of antiquarians, as the soil 
is full of precious marbles, bronzes, 
statues, and mosaics. Here, by the 
picturesque Arroux, fragments of Ro- 
man wall, rugged and venerable, stand 
yet, with rich branches, heavy with 
foliage, hanging over, and drooping 
towards thestream. Towers rise here 
and there; andone arch of the grand, 
old medizval cathedral remains. The 
etcher could not have a more attrac- 
tive field than this dilapidated town. 

After leaving Loch Awe in 1861, 
and before settling in this pleasant 
region, Mr. Hamerton lived a while in 
Sens, where he painted more than 
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during any other equal period of his 
life. Several of these pictures were 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
where he has been frequently repre- 
sented. That his life has been won- 
derfully industrious his works amply 
testify. By a happy division of labor 
he carries on painting, etching, and 
writing, without the exhaustion that 
would result from constant applica- 
tion to a single pursuit. From the 
year 1862 to 1873, we have from his 
pen “The Painter’s Camp,” “Thoughts 
about Art,” “ Wenderholme” (a novel 
in three volumes), “ Etching and Etch- 
ers,” “Contemporary French Paint- 
ers,” “Painting in France after the 
Decline of Classicism,” “The Un- 
known River,” “The Etcher’s Hand- 
Book,” and his latest work, “The In- 
tellectual Life.” He has given, lately, 
particular attention to etching, of 
which he_is passionately fond, and 
in this art has invented a new process, 
which he regards as a complete suc- 
cess. Formerly etching was done by 
protecting the copper with a black 
ground, which was removed with the 
etching-needle, so that the lines showed 
as copper on a black ground. By his 
process the line shows black on a per- 
fectly white ground, whilst the artist 
is at work. Etchers have been seek- 
ing for this for generations ; and it is 
confessedly a real triumph to have 
achieved the method, which he calls 
the positive process. This he em- 
ploys now altogether, and never in- 
tends to go back to the old method. 
The habit of his life is regular ; and 
each day he devotes three hours to 
painting or etching, three to writing, 
and two to the study of the best lite- 
rature. He has wisely given up all 
literary work at night. Occasionally, 
for recreation, he takes a run to Paris 
or London or Switzerland; but these 
visits are turned to good account. 
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His republican sympathies are strong ; 
and he has watched the political events 
of France and Europe with profound 
interest, and a strong faith in the 
growth of liberal principles and insti- 
tutions. 

Though Hamerton’s pictures have 
a remarkable excellence, and some of 
them have been much praised by emi- 
nent landscapists, he does not regard 
his paintings generally as of a popu- 
Jar character, and perfectly under- 
stands the reason why they cannot 
be. In the first place, he likes sub- 
jects that are devoid of human asso- 
ciation, — remote, too, from the obser- 
vation of most people, — singular, or 
even unique phases of myriad nature, 
whose features concentrate meanings 
with which the common mind is not 
familiar. In the next place, these 
subjects are not only exceedingly dif- 
‘ficult to paint, but, from the tran- 
sient nature of the effects, do not 


possibly afford adequate opportunities 
for tranquil and regular study: so 
memory has to be depended on more 
than such a conscientious artist as he 


is could desire. Among his larger 
oil-paintings which are much admired 
are “Kilchurn Castle,” owned by 
Henry Milne, Esq., of Crompton Hall, 
and “Sens from the Vineyards,” and 
“ The River Yonne,” the property of 
Robert Handsley, Esq. While his 
sincere devotion to literature has no 
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doubt interfered with his progress as 
an artist, it is clear enough that his 
attention to practical art has vastly 
increased his power and usefulness as 
a writer. Such are the inevitable 
compensations in the world of mind. 

In person, Mr. Hamerton is well 
formed and athletic, with a noble 
head, regular features, a very fine eye, 
and a superb beard, which is worn 
full. Like George Macdonald, he has 
the American type of face, rather 
than the English. , 

It is not my purpose to discuss his 
literary performances; and yet this 
brief sketch would lack an essential 
feature, without an assertion of their 
great utility, as well as their graphic - 
force and beauty. You are not mere- 
ly stimulated by his thought, but are 
helped in the field of art, just where 
you need assistance. His style has 
the prime excellence of pleasing while 
it instructs. Instead of astonishing 
and bewildering you with a maze of 
splendid words, or a cloud of such pic- 
tures as Ruskin sometimes puts before 
you, he gives you the clear-cut con- 
ception which throbs with vitality. 
You feel that you are in the leader- 
ship of a guide who knows his ground, 
and exactly what he is about. Ashe 
is now only in his thirty-ninth year, 
we have good reason to expect more 
work from him, both in literature and 
art. 
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SCROPE; OR, THE LOST LIBRARY. 
BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 
PART. V. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue see-ance to which Adrian was 
to escort Civille was appointed for 
- early Saturday evening, and the visit 
to The Germ was to follow it; so Adri- 
an waited on his cousin accordingly, 
in good season., As they left the 
door, Civille asked Adrian who Mr. 
Bird was. = 

“ A reporter, I believe,” said Adri- 
an, — “why?” . 

“ He called this morning,” was the 
young lady’s answer; “— rather an 
odd thing, I thought.” 

“Odd? How?” 

“Well —I never saw him except 
the other evening when Mr. Scrope 
brought him, and once more at the 
Solidarité.” 

“ But if he has been properly intro- 
duced, he may call again and try to 
establish an acquaintance, may he 
not ?” 

“Yes -I guess the thing that 
puzzled me was, his taking such an 
interest in allof us. I didn’t think of 
it until he had gone, but he had got 
me to talk about almost everybody I 
know; father, Mr. Button, Ann, her 
mother — even their hired girls; Mr. 
Scrope, yourself, the Solidarité, Mrs. 
Babbles, Miss Griggs ” — 

“ Griggs!” —repeated Adrian, a 
little startled —. “ What Griggs?” 

“Amelia Griggs the medium. 
Why?” 

“Qh,” said Adrian, with an eva- 
sion-which was upon a perfectly true 
pretext, — “it’s a rather odd name. 
You know there’s an old saying, ‘as 
merry as grigs.’ A medium, is she?” 
He remembered the allusion to spirit- 


ual endowments in the letter Mr. 
Button had given him. 

“Yes. She’s miserably poor, but 
she is an excellent test medium. We 
shall see her to-night.” 

“ But now, cousin Civille, what did 
you tell Mr. Bird? About me, first 
of all, of course ?” 

An innocent young woman’ has just 
the same sweet helpless beautiful 
gravity that is so inexpressibly touch- 
ing in a little child; not an affecta- 
tion, but only a perfect seriousness 
and earnestness of direct purpose. 
The transparent purity of intention 


makes up a million-fold for the furiny 


ignorance and — not foolishness, but 
— inexperience, that is exhibited. 
Adrian was not remarkably aged, 
neither was he wise enough to do 
any harm; but he had lived more 
“amongst folks” as they say in the 
country, and the solemn satisfaction 
with which his cousin now went on to 
tell the unwise things she had done 
caused in him a curious mixture of 
emotions and reflections, which how- 
ever with a reserve partly natural and 
partly acquired he did not utter in 
words. 

“Oh,” observed Civille, her sweet 
heartfelt low-pitched full-toned voice 
giving a wonderful additional inten- 
sity of attractiveness even to the 
baby-like simplicity of her confession, 
“Oh, you know I go by intuitions. 
Mr. Bird.is good. I wanted him to 
know all about my friends. I gave 
you a very nice character indeed, 
cousin Adrian. I told him how un- 
selfish you are, and how you don’t 
care: about money, and how you are 
not calculated to succeed in this world, 
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unless you should find some mission- 
ary work that would call out all your 
energies.” 

“ All that, Civille?” said Adrian, 
laughing, —“‘it’s more good than I 
know of myself, at any rate.” And 
he thought in his own mind, “ A nice 
recommendation for a business man ! 
But Bird will see what it amounts to, 
of course ! ” 

“Many thanks for the favorable 
diagnosis,” he resumed aloud, — 
“now tell me all you said of the 
rest.” 

So she did; she had, so to speak, 
opened her mental photograph-album 
to her visitor, and confided to him her 
whole private collection of portraits. 
What she had told was not very 
much ; the innocent observation and 
judgments of a very intuitively acting 
mind, exalted, moreover, in degree 
and intensity of action by the very 
nature of the state of physical ailment 


or feebleness or susceptibility which 
was for the time at least fastened 
upon her; but without much real 
knowledge of good, and with none of 


evil. Adrian, somewhat astonished as 
he was at their unreserve, was startled 
by the truthfulness of some of the 
points, while he was sure that some 
others were quite mistakes. However, 
he made very little comment, but 
when she ended asked what she had 
said about herself ? 

“ Myself? — nothing.” 

“ And yet,” said Adrian, “ was it not 
you that he wanted to know about?” 

“Perhaps it was—he called on 
me.” 

“ Well, — don’t encourage him and 
then pretend to be astonished at his 
taking encouragement.” ‘ 

“That would be flirting,” decreed 
Civille with much majesty. “I am 
sure you would not say so to me in 
earnest.” 


' Adrian hastened to disclaim. But 
still, he took the liberty of intimating 
to his cousin that she was quite at- 
tractive enough to make Mr. Bird, or 
anybody else, in love with her. This 
idea the young lady put aside with a 
great deal of decision, and when Adri- 
an would have persisted, she told him 
plainly that she didn’t’want to hear 
any more such nonsense. So he held 
his peace; but he was none the less 
and very naturally, of opinion that 
Bird’s interest in her was the sole, as 
it was a sufficient, reason of his visit. 
Adrian was right, too. And he added 
in his own thoughts another comment, 
no less just: that she was a person 
of much too ethereal make to be a 
suitable companion for the police re- 
porter, good fellow and man of sense 
though he was. 

Civille, after an interval of silence, 
spoke first, as if she had in the mean- 
while been pursuing a train of thought 
by herself —like the River Arethusa 
coming,up again after going under- 
ground: 

“T shall never marry.” 

The solemn tone of absolute con- 
viction would have been funny enough 
if Civille had been a hag of a hun- 
dred. Being a singularly attractive 
young woman, it was very much more 
so, and Adrian, who was quick enough 
to see the ludicrous side of things, 
had to pull very hard to pull a long 
face. He wished, moreover, to quote 
signior Benedick; “When I said I 
would die a bachelor I did not know 
I should live to be married.” But he 
held in with all his might, and suc- 
ceeded in coming down to a tone of 
grave and cousinly counsel. 

“ My dear cousin,” said he ; “ every 
young woman who is worth marrying 
at all, has exactly that conviction 
some time or other, just as, they say, 
any one who can become an orator has 
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the awfullest frights lest he cannot. 
It may be true of yourself; but you 
are so good and so nice and I like you 
so much that I promise you when 
you do fall in love [ won’t bring up 
your promise against you.” ; 

“Don’t etalk so, cousin Adrian! 
‘Fall in love!’ If you could under- 
stand how disagreeable the phrase is. 
I can see how a woman might sacri- 
fice herself to make another person 
happy. But to risk a whole life— 
and other lives too —on the chance 
of an emotion! I don’t think I am in 
much danger of it!” 

“T don’t think so either,” said 
Adrian. “But an intuition may be 
both emotional and correct. And a 
self-sacrifice such as you speak of 
might be as much of a blunder as 
gambling on emotions. The truth is, 
there is no blinder emotion than self- 
sacrifice. It is as sightless as anger.” 


An immense deal of comfort is 
taken by young persons of about as 
few years andas little experience as this 
couple, in.comparing their profound 
maxims and reflections. Theconversa- 
tion of the present occasion was thus 


felt. It continued until they reached 
the place of the see-ance, with no 
result in particular for Civille, who 
only spoke whatever came into her in- 
nocent fearless mind, and whose igno- 
rance of things and people in general 
was only exceeded by her ignorance 
of herself. Adrian, on his part, was 
a little older and wiser — but he was 
talking with a purpose. For the first 
time in his life he was talking and 
watching in order to form a deliberate 
judgment on the nature and condi- 
tion of a human soul. 

But he could not feel that he dis- 
covered much, and as he put questions 
or suggested distinctions or listened 
to replies, he kept thinking over and 
over again of that vast spring of living 
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water in the wild Florida woods, where 
the visitor looking over the edge of 
the boat is frightened, because the 
water is so absolutely transparent that 
he sees no water. “Is her soul so 
shallow? Is her soul so deep? Is it 
only utterly transparent?” he kept 
asking and asking, —and his inter 
est in her as a fellow-being in peril, 
as a relative who might be endanger 
ing the reputation and happiness of 
a large circle of friends, began to 
take the special additional interest 
—to him excessively attractive, — of 
a living and new problem in practical 
psychology. Was she really such a 
solitary-hearted thing? It might be. 
The suspicions pointed at Civille had 
not made the least lodgement in the 
honest young fellow’s clear mind; and 
this being so, he now began to feel that 
they were to be interpreted as the re- 
action of low souls against another too 
high for them; that perhaps she was 
really too good to live happily amongst 
human beings. He instinctively rev- 
erenced women; he had not seen so 
very much of Civille, it is true; but 
all that he had seen was most lovely ; 
and he was almost ready even now to 
conclude that in good faith she ought 
always to live single, because nobody 
would ever be fit to possess her. 
While they talked, and he consid- 
ered, they had —on foot or by street- 
car—reached that dreary block of 
houses onthe south side of Bleecker 
Street between Thompson and Sul- 
livan some distance west of Broadway, 
called Depau Row. This block, in 
times gone by, was a centre of magnifi- 
cence, having a paved archway pier- 
cing the building between each two 
tenements by way of porte cochére ; 
separate wings in the rear for offices, 
and servants’ rooms; immense big 
parlors and chambers with heavy old 
fashioned plaster cornices and great 
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floriated dabs of the same in the mid- 
dle of the ceilings around the gas 
chandeliers, as if piercing the ceil- 
ing had made a very bad plaster of 
Paris sore with granulations; faded 
fresco work in abundance; and the 
like remainders of departed glory. 
The great merchants of past ages —for 
the grandeur of these houses belongs 
to a remote New York City antiquity 
of at least twenty-five and perhaps 
thirty years ago! — whose households 
once enlivened these abodes, are dead, 
or are inhabiting far more gorgeous 
abodes on Murray Hill or Fifth Ave- 
nue ; for the city builds itself north- 
ward, and its rich people evacuate 
place after place, leaving each locality 
deserted, as the inhabitant of the nau- 
tilus does the successive chambers of 
his shell. Thus the great Depau 
Row houses are rented to boarding- 
house-keepers or to tenants of single 
rooms. The lofty comfortless caverns 
are depressing and horrid; it is like 
living in a deserted city of giants; orie 
is tempted to suppose that rich men a 
quarter of acentury ago were all twelve 
feet high. The dismayed tenant tries 
in vain to secrete himself in a corner 
of the room like Ulysses in the cave 
of Polyphemus; he feels as if some 
mighty ghost would stride forth upon 
him in the night and eat him; and 
he soon flees away to seek a smaller 
and snugger abode, terrified into the 
non-payment of even the insignificant 
rent which is all that such ill-adapted 
premises will bring. 


Such mystical and ghostly associa-° 


tions however, it is obvious, make such 
quarters fittest of all for the necro- 
mantic marvel-shop of the Medium. 
It stands to reason that to this spectral 
persof, a real ghost would be a real 
godsend — that is, supposing the Me- 
dium not to be frightened. 

There are different kinds of mediums 


as there are of spirit communications. 
But they are almost all alike in one 
thing — they sell their revelations for 
fifty cents apiece. There is the Heal- 
ing Medium, whose office is to discern 
diseases and to cure them; the differ- 
ent kinds of Test Medium? whose mes- . 
sage from the spirit land may always 
be stated thus: “I show you a puzzle. 
If you can’t say how it was done, 
then it follows that it was by a spirit. 
Price fifty cents.” There is the Psy- 
chometrist, who reveals character from 
inspecting a toe-nail or a lock of hair. 
There is the Spirit Artist, who paints 
or draws or photographs spirit-por- 
traits. There is the Inspirational 
Medium or Trance Speaker; the 
Consulting Business Medium, and so 
on. 

The meetingof this evening at Mrs. 
Babbles’ room,’ was however not of 
any of these sorts, although mediums 
of more than one of these established 
varieties were present. It was of still 
another kind, comparing with the 
others somewhat as a theological sem- 
inary or medical school compares with 
the settled clergyman’s or the estab- 
lished physician’s operations. It was 
a sort of school of the prophets, or Col- 
lege de Propaganda Fide; and the 
technical spiritist name for it is, “a 
developing circle.” Like all activi- 
ties, the spiritiss phenomena depend 
for fulness and readiness of manifesta- 
tion a good deal upon practice and 
habit. Moreover, Spiritism, as thus 
far practised. has a good deal of the 
vampire in it. This is because it has 
worked on and through the nervous 
system, which of all the human sys- 
tems draws most directly from life- 
sources. Whatever acts by excitement 
of the nerves, sucks close from the 
very spring-heads of life.- This is the 
reason why so many spiritists dry up 
so and grow skinny. Let the nerve- 
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excitement cease, and they will be- 
come as fat as Christians. 

New mediums must be found, of 
course, from time to time, to preserve 
the apostolical succession and to spread 
the true doctrine. An approved mode 
. for this purpose is, to set up a “ devel- 
oping circle,” presided over by persons 
of experience, and in a series of ses- 
sions to try all comers, and as good 
subjects shall appear, to train them in 
the manifestations and work them 
gradually into the regular professional 
order. 

Civille, even in perfect health, was 
naturally as sensitive as a healthy hu- 
man being could possibly be, from mere 
purity of temperament, and fineness 
of fibre and organization, Unhealthy 
conditions of life — want of exercise, 
of sunlight, of fresh air, for instance 
— had recently caused her to drift be- 
yond the line of healthy susceptibility, 


both in mind and in body, and the quick 
wits of her spiritist friends had with 
considerable delight recognized in her 
the qualities for a medium of rare and 


perhaps unequalled powers. Experi- 
enced as they were in managing their 
affairs, they had said nothing directly 
to her of any ulterior purpose, but 
had with much shrewdness confined 
themselves to discussions and expla- 
nations of the subject generally and 
of such phenomenaas she had herself 
undergone or witnessed ; the proper 
method being, so to arrange that the 
novice shall seem to acquire by her 
ewn seeking and her own finding, 
the mysterious powers or knowledges 
which are to fascinate her into a pro- 
fessor, Acquirements thus made 
are most treasured ; convictions thus 
reached are as nearly impregnable as 
human convictions can be. 

Adrian and Civille, passing under 
.one of the archways, stopped at a 
door midway in one side of it, that 
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looked very dark and mysterious in 
the deep shadow of the place. Open- 
ing this door, they entered a roomy 
and deserted-looking hall, ascended a 
broad staircase along one of the walls, 
and after one or two turns in corridors, 
knocked at the door of a rear room 
and were admitted. The room was 
one of the great empty gloomy cham- 
bers proper to the place and the occa- 
sion. Its floor was matted instead of* 
carpeted, though it was winter. The 
furniture, which would have been suffi- 
ciently abundant and comfortable for 
a small room, seemed like a few for- 
lorn sticks of things neglected in a 
vast lumber-garret. Only one light 
was burning; not a gao fight either, 
but one of those very ingenious pa- 
tent solar somethings that burn petro- 
leum or an extract of it, thgt always 
smell bad, and smell the worse as you 
turn them down. This one was burn- 
ing very dim indeed, and consequently 
“smelt like fury,” as Adrian couldn’t 
help saying to-himself. He was des- 
perately tempted toask Civilleif it was 
a spirit that he smelt. Indeed, in this 
investigation of his, one of his worst 
terrors was, the constant recurrence 
of things that were ridiculous, and 
that kept distressing him with stifled 
laughs and jokes. But he watched 
his thoughts as closely as Christian 
in passing through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death; for one jeering 
question or observation would have 
hopelessly destroyed his whole enter- 
prise. Of course the funnier it was, 
the harder it was to be grave, and the 
graver he was, the funnier things 
became ; and the poor fellow passed 
through some awful struggles accord- 
ingly. 

Several men and women were sit- 
ting in silence round: a table at the 
further side of the dim room. The 
woman who had admitted them, recog- 
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nized Civille, greeted her in a quiet 
hal f-whisper, and looked at Adrian. 

My cousin, Mr. Chester,” explained 
Civille, also in a low tone; “he is 
much interested in our inquiries. 
Adrian, this is Mrs. Babbles.” 

Adrian fell readily into the solemn 
manner and almost soundless utter- 
ance which he recognized as the con- 
ventional fashion of the place. How 
‘ could he without impoliteness do other- 
wise? So he briefly expressed his 
assent, and his expectations of en- 
lightenment. 

“Come and be seated,” said Mrs. 
Babbles. She led them towards the 
table, and made room for Civille be- 
tween two men and for Adrian a little 
way off between two women. Was 
this a precaution against any possible 
conspiragy? It is the invariable rule 
to divide companies in this way at 
these meetings, at any rate. 


The company, eight or ten in num- 
ber, were sitting round the table, each 
with the right hand lying on the 
table, the left being superimposed on 
the right hand of the next neighbor. 

The session occupied about an 


hour. Most of this time was occu- 
pied in gravely and earnestly sitting 
perfectly still very hard in the dark. 
Once or twice the people sang some 
verses, of an indeterminate hortatory 
kind, about loving and so on, to such 
old tunes as Balerma and Golden 
Hill. From time to time, Mrs. Bab- 
bles, who seemed to be the ruler of 
the feast, would ask in a low tone, 

“Ts any spirit present?” “ Does 
any spirit wish to communicate with 
us ? ” 

Adrian could not sing, as he did 
not know the words used; but he 
could hear Civille’s clear sweet full 
voice amidst the nasal head tones 
that all the rest of them used. Ever 
and anon, in the dimness, one or an- 
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other of the patient sitters drew a 
long breath, or changed posture. The 
noises of the street came only muffled 
and dulled, to the remote room, in 
such a way as almost to show off and 
heighten the silence. Adrian, not 
expecting any thing in particular, 
and not very credulous, was however 
imaginative and impressible. The 
darkness and silence, the mysterious 
expectancy of the rest, seemed to 
intensify his senses. More than once, 
at Mrs, Babbles’ questions, he fan- 
cied he heard some faint knocks or 
snaps in the table before him, or in 
the floor beneath; but he held his. 
peace; no one else seemed to hear 
them; he judged that it was his own 
excited fancy. 

All at once Adrian was aware that 
there was a commotion within the 
breast of his left-hand neighbor, a 
woman. She gave three or four deep 
and vigorous sighs, almost groans. 
Then she withdrew her hand for a 
moment from under Adrian’s, and 
smote her breast therewith repeated- 
ly. Then she turned to Adrian and 
spoke with awful solemnity, but in 
the low voice which was the rule : 

“T have a communication for you.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to 
receive it,” murmured the favored 
youth, with equal gravity. 

“T am impressed,” continued the 
fair speaker, “that you are in near 
relations with the lady who came 
with you.” 

' “That's very extraordinary,” an- 
swered Adrian, throwing into his 
voice a tone of as much astonishment 
as he could assume — “ very extraor- 
dinary, indeed. We are cousins — 
not very near though, and we like 
each other very. much.” 

This was a sufficiently presumptu- 
ous claim, no doubt, in its assertion 
as to.Civille’s sentiments; but the 
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artful young man had on the moment 
conceived the wicked idea of furnish- 
ing the medium a hint for more rev- 
elations, just to see how it would 
work. 

“ Yes,” resumed the medium, with 
a self-satisfied manner, “all commu- 
nications from the spirit-land through 
me have always been perfectly relia- 
ble. I have great power of discern- 
ing truth. You would try in vain to 
conceal it from me. I am impressed 
that you are to be very happy with 
your chosen companion.” 

“ That is a very pleasant message,’ 
observed Adrian, gravely, but amused 
at the success of his little trick. He 
did not notify the seeress that his 
chosen companion was Miss Ann 
Button. 

As no further messages or manifes- 
tations could be coaxed from the spirit- 
land, the chief priestess after a time 
suggested that as the conditions were 
in that respect apparently unfavora- 
ble, the exercises of the occasion 
should be varied. 

“ Many lovely things ” observed 
Mrs. Babbles, with seriousness, “ have 
already come to us through inspiration 
in thetrance state. It has been strong- 
ly impressed upon me, to-day, that 
such revelations are now about us, and 
are awaiting asuitable medium. Per- 
haps our dear friend Miss Van Braam, 
will consent to permit any communi- 
cations which may be offered through 
her? Professor Pawson Clawson said 
Miss Van Braam was a seer already. 
I am sure she will not refuse to help 
forward the great cause ? ” 

Civille, slowly, and, Adrian thought 
reluctantly, arose from her place at the 
table, and took an arm-chair which 
Mrs. Babbles placed for her, and a 
little more light was now turned on. 
One of the two men between whom 
Civille had been sitting, a big fellow 
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with a red face and straight hair, got 
up, somewhat as if it were a matter of 
course, placed a chair before Civille, 
and seating himself in it, would have 
taken her hands. She however looked 
to Mrs. Babbles and then toward Adri- 
an, saying, 

“JT prefer my cousin, Mrs. Bab- 
bles.” 

The big man rose up readily enough. 
Adrian had experienced a pretty sharp 
shock of anger at the idea of this rath- 
er greasy-looking person touching Ci- 
ville, and he was extremely pleased to 
find that she felt the same prejudice. 
It did not occur to him that he him- 
self took a liberty in touching her. 
Few people reason in that way. The 
definition of right and wrong which 
the Bushman chief gave to his cate- 
chising spiritual father the missionary 
—net result of many anxious lessons 
—is more or less the rule for most of 
us — “It is wrong for another man to 
take away my wives; it is right for me 
to take away his.” 

Adrian sat down, and under the 
instructions of the experienced Mrs. 
Babbles, first made a few magnetic 
passes from Civille’s forehead, down 
her arms; and then took her hands in 
his, crossing arms however, so that 
right held right and left left. The 
grasp which he was shown is peculiar; 
thumb is laid against thumb, and the 
fingers of each hand clasped over the 
other, lying across its back, so that 
the palms are firmly pressed together, 
as magnetic surfaces. 

“What am I to do?” asked Adri- 
an; “do I make no motions?” 

“No; sit still, and be perfectly 
calm,” said Mrs. Babbles ; “let your 
thoughts be concentrated upon the 
subject, and your will be firm and stea- 
dy that she shall pass under your con- 
trol, and sleep. Look steadily at the 
point between her eyebrows. And let 
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your thoughts be kind and well wish- 
ing; and be open to all good influen- 
ces from any spirits that may be near 
you; in a peaceful harmony with the 
universe around.” 

Adrian did so. It was easy enough 
to wish well to the spiritual and love- 
ly girl who reclined before him. As 
if any human being could wish her 
otherwise than well! he said to him- 
self. { 

So he collected his consciousness, 
and substituted for the ordinary swift 
successions of his thoughts, one single 
quiet, but steady and concentrated 
volition. “Sleep, Civille!” he con- 
tinuously willed. 

The others sat around in silence, or 
with afew scarcely audible words, now 
and then. Adrian, although he pro- 
jected — so to speak — much of his 
conscious life in the effort of will which 
he directed toward his lovely cousin, 
yet had abundance of consciousness 
left to consider the situation in which 
for the first time in his life, he found 
himself: close to a singularly attractive 
young woman, in actual contact with 
her person, and aware that she was 
deliberately surrendering herself to 
him, to receive his commands, to do 
his will, to obey him. For a few mo- 

*ments, the large soft pathetic deep 
gray eyes looked straight into the 
strong clear blue ones. Then, while 
Adrian looked, very slowly,very steadi- 
ly, under his gaze the translucent 
white lids floated downward over iris 
and eye, and were sealed shut. Civille 
smiled faintly, and with a little sigh 
and a nestling movement laid her 
head upon the back of the chair; she 
whispered, “ I’m so sleepy !” and was 
silent : and then her breathing became 
regular, like a pulse, and with the 
smile still on her lips, she was asleep. 

Is this magnetizing ? Adrian asked 
himself — it is more like being mag- 
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netized!—for a feeling utterly new 
to him—such as he had never 
dreamed could exist in any one, or for 
any thing, —a warm living breath, 
as it seemed, but it was a deep throb 
of emotion too, swept over him or 
around him, as if from some infi- 
nite depth; or it was as if he felt 
that in those moments his own life 
budded and bloomed as a flower be- 
fore his eyes, into its perfect opening. 
“ What excess of sweetness,” the feel- 
ing was — for it could not reach words, 
nor be contained in them — “ What 
excess of sweetness, to be permitted 
so near to one so lovely!” Nor was 
that all; for even while he felt this 
ineffable influx, as it seemed to him, 
from some unheard-of spiritual Eden, 
from a yet farther distance, from a 
depth infinitely within that other 
depth, a still profounder throb, a still 
more moving emotion, a still lovelier 


consciousness opened and bloomed and 
arose upon or around or within him 
— “We are one!” was this thought. 
And for the time being, it was assur- 


edly so. The magnetic union is even 
mystically perfect. It required a na- 
ture as intuitional as Adrian’s, how- 
ever, to feel it so instantly and so fully. 

But it was.not his office to experi- 
ence emotions or delight himself in 
dreams of his own; and with a reso- 
lute effort he directed his mind as 
wholly as he could to the beautiful 
passive girl before him, and away 
from his own consciousnesses. Per- 
haps ten minutes passed in this si- 
lence, the soft pulses of the joined 
hands throbbing against each other 
until Adrian fancied that streams of 
vital force intermingled and ex- 
chahged through the magic ring of 
their arms almost-as perceptibly as 
running water. 

“Ask her if she is asleep,” said 
Mrs. Babbles, softly. 
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“ Are you asleep, Civille?” 

There was an effort to speak; but 
the delicate lips framed no distinct 
word. Ina few moments more how- 
ever, repeating the question, enforced 
with a special volition and command 
to reply, an articulate “Yes” was 
given, and the sensitive was fully en 
rapport with the magnetizer; sur- 
prisingly fully, considering the short 
time and extent of their magnetic 
relation. A number of questions were 
suggested by the company, put by 
Adrian, and answered with more or 
less coherence by Civille. They were 
sufficiently commonplace ; — Were 
there any spirits about? What sphere 
had she got into? What is old 


Mr. Brown doing now, at No. 666 
Eleventh Avenue? Can you go to 
Europe? to the North Pole? What 
are the prospects of the Cause? Adri- 
an couldn’t help thinking that his 


charming victim — for the feeling that 
she was helpless, a victim, kept com- 
ing up in his mind, —showed ex- 
cellent good sense in her replies; for 
they were little, except “I can’t see ; 
_ it is all cloudy; there is somebody, 
that I don’t recognize; it is cold;” 
and so on; for, he said to himself, I 
should have said just about the same! 
But the company were still more 
edified; for, Mrs. Babbles said, it was 
beyond all expectation that in so 
short a time any one should become 
so strongly clairvoyant; and the sub- 
ject, she observed, would obviously 
very soon become an independent clair- 
voyant investigator. 

“ Tndependent how ?” asked Adrian. 

“Can go into the trance state by 
herself, whenever she wishes,” was 
the reply. “You are so good a mag- 
netizer, and your magnetism is so con- 
genial, that you will carry her forward 
very rapidly.” 

Now while these vague or merely 
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curious questions were being put, some 
others all at once occurred to Adrian, 
which he proceeded to put for him- 
self, and to which he received answers 
unexpectedly definite. It was rea- 
sonable to suppose, Adrian however 
reflected, that these questions, being 
put with a vivid actual interest of the 
asker’s own, may have carried a great 
deal more power with them for that 
reason, and thus may have evoked a 
corresponding exertion of mind in the 
clairvoyant. Still, the replies, though 
remarkably pat and terse in wording, 
were articulated in a slow difficult way, 
as if the speaker were impeded or 
weighed down or held back. 

“ A business offer has-been made to 
me,” asked Adrian. “Shall I accept 
it?” 

“No.” 

“T am interested about another bus- 
iness matter, involving much money 
abroad. Will it succeed?” 

“No money will come.” 

Then the thought occurred to Adri- 
an —if he could veil his questions so 
as to be safe before these strangers, 
to ask his prophetess about matters of 
far other importance than even the 
great Mr. Button’s publication busi- 
ness, or the vast Scrope Estate in 
England, 

“There is still another matter in 
which I am interested, along with a 
person who is concerned with both 
those other affairs. That person I 
dreamed about, Wednesday night.” 

“ Can’t catch you!” 

At this reply, which was not so much 
an answer to any thing at the mo- 
ment in Adrian’s conscious thoughts, 
as it was a solution to the excessively © 
disagreeable problem of his dream 
about being chased by Miss Button, 
Adrian was much startled. But he 
asked again, with a distinct sense of 
running a risk: 
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“Some one has been stealing. 
Who is it?” 

“ The other one.” 

Adrian could make nothing out of 
this; the very clerk who had de- 
nounced her, it might mean —or the 
very detective who was shadowing 
her. But in spite of him these four 
answers delivered in the slow calm 
way, and with the delaying articula- 
tion of the magnetic sleep, impressed 
him exceedingly. He could not help 
a conviction that they might, whether 
or not they actually did, convey 
knowledge from some source or by 
some channel other than the ordinary 
ones. But he judged it not best to 
venture any further; and so he let go 
of his cousin’s bands, and after leav- 
ing her alone for a few moments, sum- 
moned her out of her sleep by the 
usual mode of reversed passes. After 
congratulations from the company, 
Adrian and Civille took leave, as they 
had still to visit the Philosopher of 
the Germ, and devote another hour 
to investigating the New Universe. 
Does a truly philosophic mind require 
more than an hour to investigate a 
universe ? 

They reached the abode of the great 
and philosophic being whom they were 
to meet, without difficulty, Civille, 
to Adrian’s pleasure, and somewhat to 
his surprise, saying in reply to an 
inquiry, that she was not only not 
fatigued, but refreshed rather, by her 
excursion into dreamland. And she 
inquired in turn if he were not tired 
in consequence of sending her thither. 
No, not at all. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Great and exceptional souls natu- 
rally gather into great and exceptional 
communities. .Where vast numbers 
of human beings are crowded, heaped, 
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rammed together as the enormous 
forces of human passions and pursuits 
drive and compress them in great 
cities, there are stirring the immense 
powers that great administative minds 
love to wield, there are living the in- 
quiring and waiting souls that great 
teachers yearn to instruct, there are 
heaped and heaping treasures such 
as the ambitious merchant longs to 
amass, which the ambitious thief or 
gambler or stock-speculator longs to 
get away from somebody else. Napo- 
leon, Cuvier, Laffitte, Cartouche, each 
could not but come to Paris. Roths- 
child, Carlyle, Miller, Zadkiel, could 
not but reside in Londog. And Astor 
and Stewart, or Jacob Little and James 
Fisk, Horace Greeley or Bill Tweed, 
Doctor Brandreth or Mr. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Barnum or Mr. Tarbox Button, 
or that great and profound genius §. 
P. Quinby Anketell, A.M., the Elu- 
cidator of the New Universe, could not 
but live in New York. The vaster 
the ambition, the loftieror more strange 
the doctrine, in like proportion is it 
more indispensable that it come to 
the great city. If your teachings can 
be received by only one soul in a 
thousand, then in a whole state of a 
million of population you could have 
but a thousand followers, and you can 
neither find them nor assemble them. 
But in a city of a million, they can all 
meet you anyevening. Mr. Anketell 
was therefore most of all impelled to 
come to New York; for his views 
were — if there is any truth in arith- 
metic — one hundred times as vast as 
any just referred to. For the Anke- 
tellicalists were at the time of Adrian’s 
visit not over about ten in number. 
New York is reckoned — suburbs and 
all — at a million souls. Hence, it is 
obvious, Mr. Anketell could find but 
one mind in a hundred thousand, in- 
stead of one in a thousand, that was 
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able to receive his doctrine; he was 
accordingly exactly a hundred-fold 
the more pressed and driven into New 
York. Could reasoning be more con- 
clusive ? 

Mr. Anketell’s residence was a re- 
spectable-looking house on a cross 
street, not very far from Madison 
Square, and between Madison and 
Fourth Avenues. It was what is called 
an “English basement ” house, having 
a door only one step above the sidewalk 
instead of at the top of a long flight 
of steps, and having within this door 
a small sitting-room at the front, 
while the hall led past it back to the 
stairs, and past them to a larger room 
filling the rear half of the ground 
floor. This was occupied at present 
as a dining-room and sitting-room 
both; for the exigencies of the cause 
to which Mr. Anketell was devoting 
his life had at the moment somewhat 
crowded the establishment. To tell 
the truth, besides the philosopher’s 
own family, he was at present pre- 
siding over the whole band of his 
declared followers, assembled within 
his household. 

“S$. P. Quinby Anketell,” read 
Adrian as they reached the door — 
“S$. P. Q. A. — Senatus Populus Que 
Americanus. Not a bad set of initials 
for the leader of such a movement as 
this.” — And between the ringing of 
the bell and the opening of the door 
he told Civille of a sign he remem- 
bered to have seen at a silversmith’s 
‘in Fulton Street. Its four initials, 
the mighty ancient quaternion of S. 
P. Q. R. had attracted him; but on 
approaching, instead of the sonorous 
“Senatus Populus Que Romanus,” 
he found the practical business an- 
nouncement “ Silver Plate Quickly 
Repaired.” - “It was like the dust of 
Alexander stopping a beer-barrel,” he 
said. But after his fashion, he irrev- 
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erently figured to himself another 
meaning for Mr. Anketell’s initials, 
but which he did not think proper to 
repeat to his companion, nor, — he 
hoped — must she necessarily be re- 
ferred to in the same. This was, 
“Silly People Quickly Attracted.” 

While he moralized, they were 
shown into the waiting-room, and 
asked to sit for-a few minutes. 
Adrian improved the occasion to ask 
Civille about the position of Mr. 
Anketell’s doctrines as related to those 
of Spiritism. 

“ Anketellicalism,” answered the 
young lady, with the exceeding funny 
gravity of a young lady’s metaphysi- 
cal utterances, “neither asserts nor 
denies. It includes and reconciles all 
other beliefs. Its roots are so much 
deeper than any, that from it they 
ean all be traced, and by it can all 
be explained and combined.” 

“Then it goes yet deeper,” com- 
mented Adrian, “than the famous 
preacher’s statement that ‘every great 
truth is composed of two incompatible 
extremes’? ” 

“T never heard that thought,” said 
Civille. “But it is Mr. Anketell’s. 
All truth is his.” 

“Well,” said Adrian, “yes. All 
truth is every man’s. In that wealth, 
monopoly is not to be feared; we 
may all amass our utmost. So that 
even Napoleon’s saying of ‘ The tools 
to him that can use them,’ loses its 
bad meaning if truths are the tools. 
Then one can believe in the spirit 
doctrines and in Mr. Anketell’s too?” 

“Why, of course,” said the young 
lady; “but they are truths — facts 
—not doctrines. But let him tell 
you himself,” she added, for steps 
approached, and a tall man entered 
from the rear room. 

“ My dearest child,” he said, in a 
solemn clear voice, “welcome. The 
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spirit of the place lacked you.” And 
taking her hand, he pressed it; and 
held it, as Adrian observed, longer 
than was absolutely necessary. 

Civille introduced Adrian, as her 
cousin, and a sincere inquirer -after 
new truth. 

“ Most rejoiced to receive you,” said 
Mr. Anketell, in the same solemn clear 
voice. “ But, my child,” — he turned 
to Civille, “there is no new truth. 
All truth is eternal; without begin- 
ning or end.” 

“ But,” suggested Adrian, “until 
our existence becomes unconditional, 
we must use conditioned words, must 
we not? Is it not practically correct, 
therefore, to have a word ‘new’? 
It means, as to truths, not truths 
just manufactured, but truths just 
found ; — New to me, if I never found 
them before ?” 

While Adrian spoke, he and Mr. 
Anketell looked straight into each 
other’s eyes. The great Reformer 
was a tall and rather slender person, 
decently enough clad in black, fair, 
with light blue watchful eyes, a blood- 
less face, a sharp high projecting 
forehead, thin features, intelligent 
enough, marked with thought, and 
with a look of preternatural gravity. 
Adrian, summing him up in his swift 
intuitional way, felt, rather than 
thought, that he disliked him. But 
this may have been because the Re- 
former was so very paternal with 
Civille. However, the watchful face 
smiled as Adrian ended, and the great 
thinker condescended to approve. 

“Ah!” he said, “this is a singu- 
larly acute mind. A just distinction. 
But the New Language — which Mr. 
Jobraker is advocating in my behalf, 
will obviate such questions. My new 
categories of thought and speech will 
forever prevent any confusion be- 
tween the absolute and the relative. 
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One word per thought, — one thought 
per word.” 

“ Ah,” said Adrian, “ Then the new 
language is yours ? ” 

“ Yes,” assented Mr. Anketell, with 
visible unobtrusiveness — “merely 
one of the departments of the New 
Universe. But, my young friends, 
The Germ was upon development 
when you rang. Come in and take 
part in our little conference. I was 
just setting forth the sum of the 
New Universe, as it reached me this 
morning at half past ten precisely. 
I have improved two epithets and a 
definition since last week.” 

And while Adrian considered briefly 
within himself, how deep and broad a 
Universe that could be which two 
epithets and a definition could im- 
prove, Mr. Anketell showed them into 
the dining room, where, around the 
extension table — now only set with a 
commen red damask cover on which 
lay a few papers and writing materials 
—sat the whole strength of the 
company, so to speak: a whole New 
Universe in one dingy back room. 
Such is the eoncentrative might of 
Mind! 

The little band who were here incu- 
bating, —if one may say so— upon 
the Egg of the Future, seemed to 
Adrian, glancing round the room as - 
he took his seat, like a rarefied ex- 
tract of the Solidarité de [ Avenir. 
Indeed, most if not all of them were 
members of that extremely respectable 
body. The chief difference between the 
two assemblages was in their spirit; 
for while the units of the Solidarité 
were even ludicrously centrifugal in 
their tendency, there was evident 
here an equally predominant spirit 
of perfectly unconditional acquiescent 
discipleship. The two conditions may 
just as well co-exist in the same mind 
as the uproar of the boys in recess, 
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along with their stillness in school- 
hours. 

Mr. Anketell took a chair at one 
end of the table. 

“Perhaps,” he said, with his grave 
manner and clear articulation, Mr. 
Morue will read my summary once 
more from the beginning. We have 
a new friend on this occasion; and it 
is well that Miss Van Braam should 
receive the new statement as com- 
pleted. Great things depend upon it, 
and upon her.” 

Mr. Morue, a good looking young 
fellow with a sweet expression and 
fine soft dark eyes, bowed and com- 
plied. The statements which he read 
contained very much, that was — but 
is it not impertinent to assume to 
praise such things? Let a few sen- 
tences suffice; and write for circulars 
containing summary of the New Uni- 
verse, to S. P.. Quinby Anketell, New 


York City, enclosing Fifty cents. 


MR. MORUE’S READING. 


All that exists is either Action or 
Result. 
This is true throughout the Uni- 


verse. 


Therefore it is true in symbol as 
well as in fact. 

Voice is a symbol of fact. 

In Voice the sound is Action; it 
terminates in Result. 

Therefore all Language falls into 
these two: 

1. Sound. 2. Stop. 

The first, because the easiest of all 
possible Sounds is the open Ah! — 
when the mouth opens, and we vocal- 
ize. The first of all possible stops is 
’m !— when the mouth shuts and we 
are silent. 

We have therefore the One Eternal 
Word: 

An ! 
(This the speaker vocalized with 


much power, giving a good broad 
long Ah! and bringing his. lips to- 
gether with almost a slap at the 
end.) 

As a single instance corroborative, 
take the Sacred Syllable of the plu- 
rality of worshipping humanity, the 
Buddhists — Om! 

All the rest of Real Language must 
of necessity be developed from this 
one word, by modifications. These 
are of course only such as the vocal 
organs can supply. 

Here the reader gave a carefully 
arranged series of modifications, such 
as: 
1. Of the Vowel: ee’m! au’m! 
oo’m ! 

2. Of the Consonant: ah’p! ah’f! 
ah’g! 

3. Of the Effort: ahbabah’m! ah- 
gagah’g! 

And he briefly showed the infinite 
number of combinations — that is, 
of words, deducible from this single 
syllable ; which must include not only 
all the existing words of the present 
languages — collectively termed the 
Scatterary or Inartistic— but that 
inexhaustible remainder of vocables 
on which the New Universal Lan- 
guage can draw at sight and without 
end for expression of the whole New 
Universe of Ideas. 

The Name of the New Language is 
that which could not but arise in the 
rightly constituted mind. It em- 
bodies beginning, sound, end, thus: 


M’ AM. 


And for instance corroborative of 
the justness of the choice, observe 
that this name embodies the first call 
of the human being to its mother, and 
the accepted expression of the man’s 
reverence for the woman. 


With like reasonings and illustra- 
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tions did the exposition proceed. As 
the first part, that relating te lan- 
guage, drew to a close, Mr. Anketell 
spoke a few words aside to Civille, 
and both, arising, disappeared into the 
small ante-room. Mr. Morue went 
on, explaining that the only emenda- 
tions had now been read, and that the 
Teacher was not required for the rest, 
which he should however repeat 
“chiefly ” he said, “for inculcation.” 

This was however if any thing still 
more interesting to our neophyte 
Adrian than what had preceded it; 
for it contained the explanation of the 
development, not merely of sound or 
language, but successively of Matter, 
Life, Thought, Society, and Perfec- 
tion. This whole system, ‘thus set 
forth, constituted the New Universe. 
No considerations but those of Space 
and Time prevent their being here 
given in full. At present (the state- 
ment went on), men are scarcely ad- 
vanced beyond that base and sordid 
condition of scattered life in disjunct 
item, which the pre-Anketellical but 
only half-enlightened Fourier so well 
designated by calling them “ misera- 
ble civilizees.” Even in the dawn of 
our New Universe, even in the first 
unfoldmg of ‘The Germ, must we 
make allowances for the weakness, for 
the anwisdom, for the slavishness of 
mind, so long locked down upon the 
ages: even the New Universe itself 
must not clash too violently with the 
recognized forms of thought and feel- 
ing. ‘The old religions, as well as the 
old political and social conditions, 
will swiftly fade as our dawn opens 
into the coming day. Yet the wise 
Teacher ordains not to diverge too 
far, and he chooses for the present 
name of the New System, one which 
shall express his Greatest Discovery, 
the Identity of All Forces by the mar- 
riage of the Material with the Divine. 
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I have thus revealed to you the 
Elements, —the reader ended, — of 
the New Universe: Let its Spirit re- 
ceive the New Baptism: what Anke- 
tell teaches — what the Anketellical- 
ists believe and propagate, let them, 
until the New Language shall afford 
its full and real and mysteriously 
significant name, mention and pro- 
claim abroad as 


ELECTRO-CHRISTIANITY ! 


At this magnificent climax there 
was quite a sound of delighted ap- 
plause, and some offered thanks to 
Mr. Morue, while others eagerly en- 
tered into discussions on the many 
questions that every one can see aris- 
ing from these immensely fruitful 
propositions. In the midst of this 
happy excitement, Adrian, who was 
sitting with his back towards the door 
where they had come in, heard a 
quick step, a rustle of garments; a 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
Civille, in a gasping whisper, said in 
his ear, 

“OQ Adrian, take me away quick!” 

Astonished beyond measure, the 
young man sprang up and turned to 
look at his cousin. Such a frozen 
white horrified face! It was fright, 
grief, indignation, all awful pain in 
one. Without another word, she 
stepped to the door leading not to the 
ante-room, but to the hall, and so 
towards the outer door. Adrian, 
with an indistinct feeling as if mur- 
der had been done, but without a 
word, hurried after her. So swift 
were their motions that they were 
both out of the room before the 
stream of chattering congratulatory 
talk could fairly subside. As Adrian 
got into the hall, Civille had already 
reached the front door, and was hur- 
riedly endeavoring to open it. At 


this moment, the great Mr. Anketell 























appeared from the hall-door of the 
littlé ante-room, looking, as nearly as 
Adrian could see in the rather weak 
gas-light, somewhat flustered for a 
philosophic teacher. He went straight 
to Civille, without observing Adrian, 
and promptly putting one arm round 
her waist, said, 

“You mistake 
back a moment.” 

“No!” she said vigorously, “I 
don’t mistake! Let go!” And she 
gave hima push. Adrian gave him 
something more effectual — a tremen- 
dous straight right-hand hit under the 
left ear, that lifted him with a bang 
against the door, and then dropped 
him in a limp heap on the carpet. 
. With one jerk the angry fellow slung 
the Great Teacher backward into the 
hall, just as one or two startled disci- 
ples opened the door of the dining 
room. 

“ Pick up that dirty dog!” he said : 
and opening the front door, he hurried 
his cousin out. She had kept on her 
bonnet, and he had as it happened 
kept his hat with him, so that they 
made no unconventional display in 
the street. 

The night was bright and cold, and 
patches of a slight snow that had 
fallen in the morning, were still pure 
and white in corners along the side- 
walk. Adrian felt Civille grow heav} 
on his arm. 

“ Don’t faint,” he said, and snatch- 
ing up a handful of clear snow, laid 
it promptly on her forehead. The 
shock, along with her own keen reso- 
lute will, helped her. 

“< won't; ” said she, with her teeth 
set tight—and she didn’t. But it 
was a pretty near thing. An empty 
hack drove by, and Adrian, hailing it, 
took Civille directly home. She sat 
silent the whole way, leaning back as 
if exhausted, and Adrian, though he 
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thought industriously, said not a 
word. 

When they reached the old shabby 
white house it was quite late, and no 
light was visible except a dim one 
through the front door fanlight. The 
door however, as it appeared on trying 
it, was to their surprise not fast. 
They entered the hall together ; — for 
Adrian thought best to see that noth- 
ing was wrong. A female form arose 
from a chair at one side of the hall 
and came forward, bearing a bundle. 

“ Who’s that?” said Civille, star- 
tled. 

“Tt’s me, ’m,” said a sharp voice. 

“Why, Katy, what are you up 
for ?” 

“Yis’m, I think as much,” was the 
reply, with obvious wrath. — “ Misther 
Van Bram he says he was tired out, 
and I was to set up for yez, and he’s 
gone to bed sure, and I’ve done it, 
haven’t 1?” 

“You have, I should think,” said 
Civille, gravely. 

“An good night to yez, ’m. I 
didn’t hire out for a watchman at all, 
so I didn’t!” 

And the enraged Irishwoman made 
for the front door, with the energy — 
and\reason —of one million Fenians. 

“Why,” said Civille, “you only 
came this noon. My father’s old; he 
didn’t know.” 

“ And sure he’ll know next time 
thin !” 

“Hold on,” interposed Adrian 
sternly ; “let’s see what you’re carry- 
ing off there!” 

“An it’s a woman’s duds, sorr. 
There; will ye plaze examine!” 
With fin gers that shook in an extraor- 
dinary access of fury, she untied her 
bundle and spread it out on the hall 
table. 

“ Oh, tie it up and go,” said Civille. 
“ Don’t stop her, Adrian. You can 
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have one day’s wages, Katy, if you 
choose.” 

“No, thank ye ’m. And thank ye 
sorr,” returned the furious serving wo- 
man. “ An it’s moighty little there’s 
to stale in this house any way.” 

* You’ve looked, have you?” broke 
in Adrian, coolly. 

“ And the curse o Crom’ll on sich 
naygurs !” went on the fury, not find- 
ing a perfectly handy parry to this 
hit ; and out she bounced and off she 
went, a long stream of scolding dying 
away as she passed down the street. 

“Sit down a.few moments,” said 
Adrian: “ rest you a little ; then we'll 
look round the house and see that 
every thing is safe ; it will do no harm, 
and you'll sleep better.” 

So they went into the parlor, lit the 
gas, and Civille took her own chair by 
the fire-place. After a few moments 
Adrian said, 

“Cousin Civille, please to tell me 
if you think proper, what happened 
at Anketell’s.” 

She started; “Oh no!” Then she 
considered a moment, and then — re- 
considered, “Yetwhy not? It was 
very considerate of you, Cousin Adri- 
an, not to ask me before. Thank you. 
And perhaps you ought toknow. But 
what did you do to him, Adrian ? ” 

“Broke his jaw, I hope; I know 
I lamed my knuckles,” replied the 
young man, examining his right hand, 
which was in fact scarified a little 
as will happen when one strikes very 
straight and hard on a sharp bone. 
“T can’t write for a week, to judge 
from the sensation.” 

Civille was about to run for arnica, 
but Adrian wouldn’t let her, and she 
then proceeded to describe her inter- 
view with the philosophic Mr. Anke- 
tell. He had asked her into the 


ante-room, she said, on pretence of 
wishing to consult her about a fur- 
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ther and still more mysterious doc- 
trine upon which, he said, his soul 
had been deeply pondering for a long 
time. The statement had begun with 
some rhapsodies about the ancient 
idea of an outer and an inner doc- 
trine ; about Civille’s wonderful quali- 
ties; about the Platonic theory of 
souls made in two halves, which be- 
longed to each other by the very fact 
itself if they happened to meet, and 
so on. Then he went into a theory 
of right and wrong as applied to him- 
self, which ended with a series of 
propositions in substance somewhat 
like these: “A truly organized life 
would be immortal in this body. The 
society of our other half soul is the 
one first greatest. requisite for this im- 
mortality. No law can be permanent > 
to such a truth as that. And more- 
over, the New Universe is developing 
so swiftly that my laws will very soon 
be received all over the earth. This 
earth is the brain of the Universe; I 
am the brain of this earth. In less 
than one year, you will sit at my feet 
and worship me as a God. In three 
years I shall be ruling all this earth 
from the eternal centre of earthly 
power in Rome. And,” concluded 
Civille, with a great effort, — “‘he 
insisted upon it that I was his Queen ; 
that the right way for me to learn 
his doctrine was to be his; and— 
ugh!—before I could get away he 
kissed me!” 

In spite of his anger, Adrian could 
not help laughing at her disgust ; for 
at the recollection, she gave her cheek 
and her mouth a terrible scrubbing 
with her handkerchief. 

“Augh!” she repeated, — “and 
he’s as cold and damp as a toad!” 

“So you just ran away?” queried 
Adrian. 

“Yes: I told him to ask Mrs. An- 
ketell about it, however.” 














“Mrs. Anketell! Is the old scoun- 
dre] married!” 

“Why yes; long ago. He said 
something about his wife being per- 
fectly willing; but I ran out.” 

“ Good riddance,” commented Adri- 
an. He was on the point of adding 
the dangerous suggestion that he 
hoped she might escape as well from 
the rest of her psychological investi- 
gations ; but he stopped just in time. 
He recommended instead ‘that noth- 
ing should be said to her father about 
the adventure, as it would only dis- 
tress him, to which she agreed, — not 
knowing however, poor girl, how 
much distress she had already occa- 
sioned him: and now they made a 
hasty inspection of doors and win- 
dows, which were found all safe; and 
_ Civille, as they came round again to 
the front door, shyly invited Adrian, 
to occupy their “spare bedroom ” and 
breakfast with them in the morning. 
He however excused himself, in part 
because he suspected what was indeed 
true, that Civille would have to get 
breakfast herself, and ought not to 
have the additional bother of a visi- 
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[To be coatinued.] 
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tor; and partly because he had prom- 
ised to spend the next day — Sunday 
to wit—with Mr. Button’s family, 
and somehow he preferred to go 
thither from his lodgings. As Civille 
came in with him, in readiness to lock 
the door, he turned and said, 

“ Good night.” 

“Good night,” she responded, with 
sleep already drooping cloudily over 
her lovely gray eyes, and a smile at 
her own fatigue. Some impulse —a 
wholly inscrutable one, — was it the 
example of the philosophic Mr. An- 
ketell ? — suddenly sprang up in the 
young man’s mind. So quickly that 
she could not resist, he had one arm 
round her waist, the other round her 
neck, and had pressed a long hearty 
kiss upon her flower-soft lips. They 
trembled under his. 

“Go quick,” she said. He could 
not understand whether there was 
sorrow or displeasure in hef voice; 
there was something. But without a 
word he opened the door and departed ; 
and all the way to his boarding house 
he was saying to himself 

“T wonder what I did that for?” 


Che Geaminer. 


THE law prohibiting free exchanges and free circulation to news- 
papers is a tax on knowledge, a direct attack-on intelligence and 
literature. 

Men dislike to have privileges taken away ; and, if they can obtain 
no compensation for what they are deprived of, they are pretty likely 
to try to take something away from the depriver. Thus Congress, 
feeling that public opinion demanded the discontinuance of the 
franking privilege, discontinued it, and took two compensations, — one 
an increase of their own pay; and the other, a retributive depriva- 
tion, namely, the discontinuance of free exchanges and free home 
circulation of newspapers; for the newspapers had stirred up this 
very public opinion. Of these two discreditable performances, the 
former is an ex post facto measure, which is wrong on the same prin- 
ciple that forbids penalties to be inflicted on crimes committed before 
the making of the law. This principle is simply, Laws may not 
take men by surprise. Even a wrong-doer must have ample notice 
that he is to be punished. In like manner should a paymaster have 
notice what he is to pay his servant ; but our congressional “ servants 
of the people” propose, it would appear, both to carry the bag, and 
to help themselves to what isaput therein. _ It is morally wrong, as 
well as politically inexpedient, that a congressman should have the 
power of altering his own pay, for the same reasons that have caused 
its absolute prohibition to the President ; and the Constitution should 
be amended so as to prevent it in future, by adding to the first sen- 
tence of the first paragraph of the sixth section of the first article 
the words given below in Italics, which would cause that sentence 
to read as follows: “‘ The senators and representatives shall receive 
a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid 
out of the treasury of the United States ; and which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished for any senator or representative during the 
period for which he shall have been elected.” This would allow full 
swing to patriotic restitutions by those feeling themselves overpaid. 
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There are sufficient and substantial reasons for the re-enactment of 
the repealed free exchange and free home circulation laws. This 
repeal is a positive advance in a tendency — already obvious, and, for 
various reasons, bad — towards an extinction of local newspapers to 
make room for large monopolizing city newspapers. Accordingly, 
anybody who has observed the opinions of the press on the repeal 
will recollect, that, the larger and more powerful the paper, the more 
decidedly did it approve the repeal. It has long been an established 
policy of the great city papers to set forth the duty of the local papers 
to scrape together their local news, and leave great affairs to great 
men. It is natural that a city newspaper manager should covet a 
large circulation and great influence. It is his very obvious policy 
to make the country papers mere local reporters for him. The only 
thing he would like better would be to discontinue them entirely, 
add their circulation to his, and substitute a local correspondent, or 
occasional reporter, for the local editor. A curious phenomenon, of 
late frequently observed in divers ‘quarters, is another instance of 
this same policy: Newspaper after newspaper, “ local” or “ provin- 
cial,” will be found, having in its telegraphic column an item like 
the following: “*The New York Blowgun’ of to-morrow will say 
so and so;” and then follows a paragraph, not of news, but of 
editorial. This, of course, has a direct tendency to discredit the 
local paper; for the reader says, “* Ah! then the important thing is 
not what my editor says, but what ‘ The New York Blowgun’ man 
says. I guessI’ll stop my paper, and take ‘The Blowgun.’” There 
never was a more ingenious device to induce men to cut their own 
throats for the good of somebody else. 

The additional expense imposed by the repeal — twenty, or fifty, or 
a hundred, or two hundred and fifty dollars, or more, a year—is far 
more important in the country than in the city. Money costs in the 
country, but time in the city. The powerful city paper with a 
capital of a million or three millions does not. mind thousands of 
dollars more or less; but, in the country, no man — farmer, lawyer, 
or editor — can afford to waste or to lose a single dollar. 

But there is a far more important consideration. The policy of 
centralizing power is the one anti-American policy. The policy 
of maintaining numerous small centres of power is the one heart and 
soul and life of our American social and political order. De Tocque- 
ville’s fame rests, in great measure, on his recognition of the impor- 
tance of our local centres of political action. The secret of the ill 
success of all the French republics is simply that they have no 
town-meetings. The local newspaper is the American intellectual 
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town-meeting. The centralizing metropolitan monopoly may be 
strong at Washington; but it is in danger of partaking of the 
‘ weaknesses of Washington. It is certainly on the side of Congress 
on the free exchange question: it is for its interest to be so. But it 
is for the interest of the American sort’ of intelligence and morality 
that the local newspapers should continue, and that they should take 
' particular pains to discuss the great and important questions of the 
day ; not to leave them for city papers to disfuss. 

The American newspaper doctrine is, Multiply local papers, and 
improve them. It is as distinctly anti-American that there should be 
great newspaper monopolies as great transportation monopolies ; and 
the tendency is even more dangerous, just in proportion as independ- 
ent thought is more important than cheap fares and freights. 

Again: it is just as proper to favor a newspaper in regard to the 
public revenue ag it is to favor a library, or a school, or a church, 
or a steamship line, or a public land-railroad. The rule for such 
favors is not a rigid application of a mere theoretic idea, but a com- 
mon-sense view of what is safe and expedient. In proportion as any 
enterprise or investment is of universal importance, and beneficial in 
its aims, in a corresponding proportion should a wise government 
endeavor, within safe limits, to deal liberally with it. And the fact 
that selfish interests may be promoted by granting favors to a church, 
or a library, or a railroad, or the newspapers collectively, is no reason 
for refusing the favors. 

Every means for the diffusion of mental activity, knowledge, and 
morality among men, should be encouraged by government as far as 
is safe. No more should be charged for letter-postage, for instance, 
than is necessary. In proportion as telegraphing takes the place of 
mail correspondence, it necessarily and properly tends to pass under 
government management. When this happens, it will be the duty 
of government to charge as little for telegraphing as is safe, pre- 
cisely on this principle of encouraging intercourse. It is perfectly 
safe to allow newspapers their exchanges post-free, and their home 
circulation post-free. To do so would directly promote the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men. This would be done ona 
principle peculiarly American ; to wit, that of decentralization and 
the maintenance of numerous local centres of influence. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


Many extracts from this finely 
conceived series of brief essays in the 
form of letters have for some time 
appeared in magazines and newspa- 
pers, very deservedly. They have much 
of the brevity of structure, the direct- 
ness and clearness of expression, the 
pleasant suggestiveness of thought, 
that entitles them to that infinitely 
broad career of usefulness. Two or 
three sentences from the Preface will 
show pretty clearly the spirit of the 
work : — 

. “ All who are born with con- 
siderable intellectual faculties are 
arged toward the intellectual life by 
irresistible instincts. . . . The life of 
a wild duck is in perfect accordance 
with its instincts; but the life of an 
intellectual man is never, on all 


points, perfectly in accordance with his 


instincts. . . . The intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline. . . . 
The school of the intellectual man 
is the place where he happens to be; 
and his teachers are the people, books, 
animals, plants, stones, and earth 
round about him. . .. Any man or 
woman of large natural capacity may 
reach the tone of thinking which may 
justly be called intellectual, even 
though that thinking may not be ex- 
pressed in the most perfect language. 
The essence of intellectual living does 
not reside in extent of science or in 
perfection of expression, but in a con- 
stant preference for higher thoughts 
over lower thoughts; and this prefer- 
ence may be the habit of a mind 
which has not any very considerable 
amount of information.” 

All this is capital good sense. The 
eleven parts into which the seventy- 
one letters that constitute the volume 


1 The Intellectual Life. By P. G. Hamerton. 
With a Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 16mo. Cloth. $2.00. 
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are divided are as follows: The Phy- 
sical Basis (viz., of intellectual life), 
The Moral Basis, Education, Power 
of Time, Influences of Money, Cus- 
tom and Tradition, Women and Mar- 
riage, Aristocracy and Democracy, 
Society and Solitude, Intellectual 
Hygienics, Trades and Professions, 
Surroundings. The quaint particu- 
larity with which Mr. Hamerton takes 
aim — like those speakers who pick 
out one hearer, and talk straight at 
him — will appear from the captions 
of one or two letters; as, “ To a young 
man of the middle class, well edu- 
cated, who complained that it was 
difficult for him to live agreeably with 
his mother, — a person of somewhat 
authoritative disposition, but unedu- 
cated.” “To a friend (highly culti- 
vated) who congratulated himself on 
having entirely abandoned the habit 
of reading newspapers.” 

In short, it is a capital fifteen-min- 
ute book. You can begin almost any- 
where, spend your brief leisure well, 
and stop without loss. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue real chief difficulty in all the 
business enterprises which have been , 
attempted association-wise isthe prac- 
tical and central one of business man- 
agement. A business manager, con- 
ducting a business enterprise under 
the stimulus of making money out of 
it, is a perfectly intelligible phenome- 
non. In theory, so also is a business 
manager conducting a business enter. 
prise under the stimulus of benefiting 
other people by it; but it is in theory 

1 How to Manage Building Associations. A 
Director’s Guide and Secretary’s Assistant. With 
Forms for Keeping the Books and Accounts. To- 
gether with Rules, Examples, and Explanations, 
illustrating the Various Plans of Working. By 


Edmund Wrigley. Philadelphia: James K. Simon. 
Cloth. $2.00. 
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only. In fact, as society is organ- 
ized at present, it is no more safe to 
expect a missionary cause to produce 
a business effect than it is to expect, 
by going through a geometrical caleu- 
lation in a box, to fill the box with 
fresh eggs. 

Many a good-looking organization 
for mutual benefit —Phalanx,Co-oper- 
ative Store, Building Association, or 
what not — has begun well, and failed 
entirely for want of this adaptation of 
means to ends. The building asso- 
ciations, of which so many have existed 
in Europe and this country, have en- 
countered a full share of such difficul- 
ties. The object of Mr. Wrigley’s 
manual is not so much to instruct 
trained business men how to handle a 
mutual benefit association as to en- 
able a man whose purposes are benevo- 
lent to go through the necessary busi- 
ness operations. Of its two parts, the 
first discusses the various principles 
‘and modes of organizing and mana- 
. ging building associations; and the 
second is a manual of book-keeping 
adapted to this particular kind of bus- 
iness. It contains abundant practical 
detail for the purpose. 


MR. BRYANT’S ORATION’S. 


NrveTEEN addresses : the first five 
funeral-orations on the painter Thom- 
as Cole, the authors Cooper and Irving, 
the poet Halleck, and the gentle- 
man-virtuoso Verplanck ; the rest on 
divers public occasions. The biograph- 
ical ones are extremely interesting 
and genuinely valuable, as able and 
kindly and just estimates of eminent 
men by a competent critic at once 
their personal friend and a man of 
rare loftiness and justness of judg- 


1 Orations and Addresses. By William Cullen 
Bryant. Portrait. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 12mo. $2.00. 
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ment. They are full of friendly emo- 
tion and admiration, and contain 
many graceful anecdotes, and careful 
and sensible criticisms. The book, as 
awhole, is a real and considerable 
addition to our literature. Any one 
who, as happened to the present writ- 
er nearly twenty years ago, has had 
occasion to obtain a verdict from Mr. 
Bryant upon a poetical composition, 
will smile, if he does not laugh, at 
reading the following good-natured 
passage from the paper on Fitz- 
Greene Halleck : — 

“If what I write should fall under the eye 
of any persons of either sex poetically inclined, 
and ambitious of renown, I would strongly 
advise them against sending their verses toa 
poet for his judgment. In the first place, it 
does not follow, that, because he passes for a 
poet, he is therefore a competent critic; in 
the second place, they may be sure that he 
will have little time to look at their verses ; 
and, thirdly, he will naturally be so desirous to 
treat their case tenderly, that his opinion will be 
of littie value.” 


MY CLERICAL FRIENDS. 


Tre four papers which form this 
very jolly anonymous Romanist po- 
lemic purport, to be the history (by 
himself) of the conversion of the son 
of a Church-of-England dignitary 
(himself a clergyman) to Romanism. 

They are written by a scholar, a 
man of the world, and a gentleman, 
and are entertaining enough, con- 
taining a good many smart. sayings 
and anecdotic matters, and a still 
greater supply of neat digs at weak 
points in the doctrinal and practical 
edifice of the Anglican Church; 
though there seems to be nowhere a 
denial that that church possesses a 
clergy by virtue of an unbroken apos- 
tolical succession. Underneath the 
satire and the merely polemic argu- 


1 My Clerical Friends and their Relations to 
Modern Thought. New York : Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 12mo, Cloth. 
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ment, there is a solid substructure, — 
an assumption that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the true church, that 
the pope is infallible, that private 
judgment is damnable. This sub- 
structure is so obvious, — that is, 
there is so clear an omission to argue 
the real questions in issue, — that, able 
and good-natured and entertainiug as 
it is, the book is, in effect, primarily 
an attack only, and secondarily an 
assertion of faith, without even an 
attempt at constructive demonstration. 


INNOCENT IIL* 


M. De Gaspartrn’s new book, a 
series of lectures, is especially valu- 
able from its thoroughly Protestant 
tone. The first part contains a 


sketch of the first century of the 
Christian era, from which he passes 
to the fourth century, and a study 


of Constantine. The third part takes 
up the theme of the Middle Ages. 
It affords a most healthy, and, as we 
have said, truly Protestant contrast to 
the brilliant and specious pictures 
of the Middle Ages given by Monta- 
lembert. “Do you dare to speak 
to us,” Gasparin asks, “of the poe- 
try of the Middle Ages, the move- 
ment in thought, its liberty, its indi- 
vidualism? In the midst of all these 
marvels there is one theory I fail to 
discover, —a free conscience, or self- 
supported intellect. What remains 
of a society where this is wanting?” 
He ventures into a greater defence 
of the Albigenses than modern, even 
Protestant, writers have allowed them- 
selves. He justifies himself in this 
by relating, that, after having been 
too much prejudiced in favor of the 
Albigenses, historical writers have 
fallen into the opposite extreme. He 


1 Innocent III. Le Siécle Apostolique, Con- 
stantin. Par le Comte A. de Gasparin. Paris: 
Michel Levy. Boston: Schoenhof and Moeller, 
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had reason to believe, that while 
this persecuted people were in error in 
many ways, and their asceticism led 
them in a wrong direction, it remains 
to be proved that Manicheism was 
universal or decided among them. 
He brings forward the fact that none 
of their books exist, and that their 
inquisitors alone give their history, 
founded upon vague reports. They 
were reproached with discarding the 
Old Testament. It is proved, on the 
contrary, that they possessed it; and 
the New Testament was found in their 
hands, which could not be said of 
the Catholic populations, their accus- 
ers. Their principal crime, then, re- 
solves itself into their repelling the 
inventions of the Romish Church, — 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, the 
temporal power of the pope, the 
wealth of the clergy, every thing that 
was remote from the primitive simpli- 
city of Christianity. As Protestants, 
we should acknowledge, that with 
them arose one of the earliest protests 
against Romanism. The whole life 
of Innocent III., so full of incident 
and action, the crowning period of 
papal sovereignty, is written with a 
careful and impartial discrimination. 


.ENIGMAS OF LIFE: 
Seven thoughtful and remarkably 
independent, candid, passionless, and 
suggestive essays on subjects of great 


‘and present interest, viz. : — 


“ Realizable Ideals,” on some pos- 
sible and practicable sociological im- 
provements. 1 

“ Malthus Notwithstanding,” on the 
rules of the increase of the human 
species. 

“Non-survival of the Fittest,” ar- 
guing that civilization has at present 


1 Enigmas of Life. By W.R. Greg. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co, 12mo. Cloth. 
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(not to deny its good qualities) a ten- 
dency to perpetuate bad strains of 
blood. 


“Limits and Directions of Human 
Development,” “‘ The Significance of 
Life,” whose titles define their sub- 
jects. 

“ De Profundis ;” queries, rather 
than-discussions, as to what can be 
fully understood about religious obli- 
gations. 

“ Elsewhere ; ” similar queries about 
a future state. 

Almost every thoughtful “ general 
reader ” will find much that is stimu- 
lating and interesting in all these 


papers. 


LOVE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY." 

A HEARTFELT and cordial historiette, 
with abundance of bright thoughts all 
very genuine and healthy. The story 
is enough to string the thoughts on 
— who would want more? Julius the 
newspaper man meets Clara the 
teacher, both on vacation in the coun- 
try. He is “smart,” and she is re- 
served, —oh! call itreserved, not prim, 
— and he rather precipitately pops; is 
refused, though pleasantly : they cor- 
respond, and grow sincere ; compare 
views, suit ; he repops, and is accepted ; 
and they organize a deft and happy 
homelet. May there be millions! 


MONOGRAPHS.? 

Very pleasantly written and anec- 
dotic reminiscences of eight eminent 
and notice-worthy persons: Suleiman 
Pasha, Humboldt, Cardinal Wiseman, 
Walter Savage Landor, the Misses 


1 Love in the Nineteenth Century. A Frag- 
ment. By Harriet W.Preston. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


2 Monographs, Personal and Social. By Lord 
Houghton. Portraits. New York: Holt & Wil- 
liams. l6mo. Cloth. $2.00. 
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Berry, Harriet Lady Ashburton, Syd- 
ney Smith, and Heine. The portraits 
woodeuts, — pretty bad. Thesketches 
most agreeable reading, intelligent, well 
mannered, pictorial, and often spar- 
kling. Lady Ashburton’s bright sar- 
casms in particular are extremely jol- 
ly ; and one wishes one could now and 
then quietly say silly things to her so 
as to “catch it” back again. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

First Love. A Comedy, in One 
Act. By Eugene Scribe. Adapted 
from the French. By L. J. Holle- 
nius. New York: R. M. DeWitt. 
16mo. Paper. 15 cents. 
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Monop To HIs FRIENDS AND THE 
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1856: Portrait. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 

Tue Sermons or Henry Warp 
Brercuer. Seventh Series: Septem- 
ber, 1871-March, 1872. Eighth 
Series: March—September, 1872. 2 
vols. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
8vo. Cloth. Per vol. $2.50. 

Tue Drap Six, anp OTHER 
Srortes. By Edward Garrett. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.75. 

CoerraTIONEs VESPERTIN2. “Eve- 
ninG THoveuts.” Book 1. Con- 
taining Dramas, Pen Effigies, Poems. 
By Unicus [William Bush]. Chicago: 
Best & Carson. 12mo. Boards. 

Tae Passions IN THEIR REtLA- 
TIONS TO HEALTH AND DISEASES. 
From the French of Dr. X. Bourgeois. 
By H. F. Damon, M.D. Boston: 
J. Campbell. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Count Kost1a: A Nove. From 
the French of V. Cherbuliez. By 
O. D. Ashley. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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Brwe. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Cloth. $1.75. 

Puay AND Prorit In My GARDEN. 
By Rev. E.. P. Roe.. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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A Simpte Account or Man 1n 
Earty Times. By Edward Clodd, 
F.R.A.S. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

FerDINAND DE Soto, THE Dts- 
COVERER OF THE Mississippi. By 
John S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Urs anp Downs: AN EveEry- 
Day Novet. By Edward E. Hale. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth. 
16mo. $1.50. { 
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Cloth. $1.25. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue department of public health 
of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation was organized anew last Jan- 
uary by the choice of Edward Wig- 
glesworth, jun., M.D., as chairman, 
and D. F. Lincoln, M.D., as secretary. 
It now numbers eighteen resident 
members, and three associates ; most 
of whom are medical men. Six busi- 
ness-meetings have been held, at 
which a variety of investigations rela- 
tive to sanatory science were set on 
foot ; and two papers have been read 
upon special subjects. The first of 
these papers— upon “ Pharmaceutical 
Education” — was repeated by its 
author (Prof. Markoe) at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in May; 
the other — read at a business-meet- 
ing of the department by T. Sterry 
Hunt, LL.D. —is here presented in 
abstract. The paper is itself mainly 
an abstract of part of the recent work 
by R. Angus Smith, M:D., on “ Air 
and Rain,” —a voluminous and ill-ar- 
ranged, but most valuable treatise. 


“ AIR AND VENTILATION.” 


Composition of the Atmosphere. — 
The most careful analyses of Reg- 
nault and others show, that, in the 
purest air, the quantity of oxygen 
varies from 20.99 to 21.08 parts in 
a hundred. In the streets and parks 
of London, in summer, 20.95 parts 
are found; in crowded court-rooms 
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and theatres, 20.74 to 20.65; in 
mines, 20.14. Candles cease to burn 
when the proportion sinks to 18.50 ; 
and breathing becomes very difficult 
when it stands at 17.20. It is some- 
times very convenient to express the 
proportion by stating the number 
of parts per million. In this mode 
of representation, we find that air 
which is proper to be breathed con- 
tains from 209,000 to 209,999 parts 
of oxygen in the million; and any 
variation too great to be expressed 
in the last three figures is not per- 
missible. 

Carbonic acid (CO,) is normally 
present in the amount of three parts 
in ten thousand of atmospheric air. 
More exactly, it varies from 332 to 
341 parts in the million. In the 
streets of London, 380 parts are 
found; in Manchester, during still, 
foggy weather, 679; while in thea- 
tres and crowded work-rooms it is in- 
creased tenfold, — from 3,000 to 3,200 
parts being present. In mines it 
averages 7,850; and, in one mine in 
Cornwall, 25,000 parts, or 25 per 
cent. Pettenkofer found in Munich, 
in ordinary dwellings by day, 540 
parts of CO,; in partially open bed- 
rooms, 820; in the same rooms by 
night, with closed windows, 2,300 ; in 
schools, 2,000 to 4,100 parts per mil- 
lion. 

It is curious, that the air on moun- 
tain-tops contains more than double 
the proportion of carbonic acid found 
at lower elevations, viz., from seven 
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hundred to nine hundred parts. This 
fact is due to the presence of organic 
matters, which become oxidized at 
those very high levels, producing car- 
bonic acid. It is doubtless also due, 
in part, to the decarbonizing action 
exerted by large masses of living ver- 
dure upon the lower strata of air. 

Tn all the above statements refer- 
ence is had to the volume, not to the 
weight, of the gases. 

How Carbonic Acid affects Health. 
— Good ventilation implies that the 
air shall not contain more than seven 
hundred parts per million of this gas. 
But the injury done by the presence 
of excessive amounts depends on many 
circumstances. Animal exhalations 
are more distressing, sometimes, than 
carbonic acid; for we are quite com- 
fortable in winter, in places which 
in summer oppress us, unless the ven- 
tilation is increased. In sleeping, it 


is of advantage to reduce the quantity 
of oxygen a hundred or two hundred 


parts in the million. The habits of 
men and animals illustrate this fact, 
and suggest that it has become an in- 
stinct, as it were, to correct the stimu- 
lus of pure oxygen by increasing the 
amount of carbonic acid, which, of 
course, is accomplished by simply con- 
suming part of the oxygen. Miners 
do not suffer perceptibly from the hea- 
vy charge of this poisonous gas which 
they have to inhale. The human 
frame is certainly capable of accom- 
modating itself to such abnormal con- 
ditions, just as it does to the use of 
tobacco, alcohol, and coffee, and even to 
the inhalation of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and the vapors of prussic acid. 

It is incorrect to ascribe the poison- 
ous effects of carbonic acid to the sim- 
ple fact that its presence excludes a 
certain portion of the oxygen requisite 
to sustain life. It is possible to breathe 
for a time in a close chamber contain- 
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ing the enormous proportion of four 
per cent: one must only take a deeper 
inspiration. The symptoms of actual 
poisoning by this gas are not those of 
asphyxia. The patient, in other words, 
is not “drowned,” but is subjected to 
a narcotic influence. It is probable, 
that, if the carbonic acid formed in 
breathing could be removed immedi- 
ately from the air, a person would not 
suffer much from a partial diminution 
of oxygen, except after a lapse of time. 

The carbonic acid and the oxygen 
must, in any case, enter the system 
through the lungs, by absorption into 
the current of the blood. It is proba- 
ble that the physical laws governing 
this process, by which gases are dis- 
solved in a fluid, do not differ greatly 
from those which have been estab- 
lished by Bunsen’s observations upon 
water. He has shown that water ex- 
posed to an atmosphere containing 
the normal ingredients, but in vary- 
ing proportions, absorbs carbonic acid 
in a very different way from oxygen; 
for the former gas is taken up pretty 
nearly in proportion to the amount 
present; so that from air containing 
forty parts in a thousand, forty times 
as much carbonic acid is absorbed in 
a given time as from air containing 
one partina thousand. With oxygen 
the case is very different. The water 
absorbs rather less from the heavily- 
charged atmosphere than from the 
one which contained a smaller quan- 
tity. 

These rules cannot be exactly ap- 
plied to the case of respiration. The 
temperature of the water in Bunsen’s 
experiments was 68°; while that of 
the blood is 98°; and the chemical 
constitution of the blood must contri- 
bute to alter its capacity for absorp- 
tion. 

Regnault and Reiset found that 
animals could live twenty-four hours 
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im an atmosphere containing from 
seventeen to twenty-tliree per cent 
of carbonic acid, and from thirty to 
forty per cent of oxygen. It is 
presumable that a larger amount of 
oxygen was absorbed by the system 
in these experiments, and acted: as a 
stimulus to counteract the effects of 
the carbonic acid. © 

_ Other Impurities. — Carbonic oxide 
need only be alluded to, as a source 
of impurity in the winter season, 
when stoves of bad construction are 
used. Some sulphuretted hydrogen 
is pretty generally present, as evinced 
by the tarnishing of silver. Coal-gas, 
if properly made, should contain none ; 
but sulphide of carbon is almost inevi- 
tably present, which gives rise, by com- 
bustion, to sulphurous acid, produ- 
cing the foul odor characteristic of gas- 
flames. 


The test for organic impurities 


consists in shaking a certain quanti- 


ty of a solution of permanganate of 
potassa with a measured quantity of 
the air to be tested. The amount 
of decoloration produced in the fluid 
gives a criterion for estimating tthe 
quantity of organic matter present. 
In a hundred cubic inches of air from 
the Alps, from 1.4 to 2.8 grains were 
found ; in the like quantity of sea-air, 
3.5 grains; in London air, from 22 
to 45 grains; and, in air from pigstys, 
from 63 to 70 grains. 

Disinfection is accomplished py 
Nature in various ways. Plants as- 
similate carbonic acid and some other 
gases. Ozone, a disinfectant of the 
most active character, is generated in 
many ways, especially under the in- 
fluence of the sun’s direct rays. Rain 
washes the air clear of carbonic acid 
and other gases, and of organic im- 
purities, which are then brought im- 
mediately in contact with vegetable 
life, and assimilated. 
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Animal effluvia remain very long 
recognizable by the smell. A portion 
is slowly deposited, as a sticky film, 
on surfaces of glass and wood in a 
room ; but, if a portion of air from a 
“close ”.room is bottled up, it retains 
its odor (of perspiration) a great 
while. 

Flame-Test for Carbonic Acid. — 
When a candle goes out in foul air, 
it is far too foul to be breathed : when 
a candle burns dull, a man feels a 
little depression, which he can over- 
come by taking a deep breath. . It is 
not altogether the deficiency of oxy- 
gen that puts out the candle, but the 
absorption of the radiant heat from 
the flame by the carbonic acid, pre- 
venting the melting of the wax or 
tallow. Steam acts in a like manner. 
If twenty-one per cent of oxygen 
is present, a candle is nevertheless 
extinguished when four per cent of 
carbonic acid is added to the atmos- 
phere it burns in. With three per 
cent of carbonic acid, the candle will 
go out if the percentage of oxygen 
falls below eighteen. Men can work 
for ten minutes at a time in air as 
foul as this.. At the top of Mt. 
Blanc, a candle burns perfectly, but 
slowly, and with a large blue flame. 

In pure air of ordinary dryness, a 
eandle will burn one hundred and 
twenty grains of itself in a certain 
time: if the air contains twenty-two 
hundred parts of carbonic acid per 
million, only a hundred and ten grains 
will be consumed in that time. And 
so a rude measure of the purity of 
the air may be established. 

Minimetric Analysis is a method 
for estimating the quantity of carbon- 
ic acid in the atmosphere by ascer- 
taining how small an amount of the 
air will give a precipitate, when shaken 
up in a bottle with half an ounce of 
lime-water. In applying this test, 
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bottles of given sizes are used, into 
which air is forced by a bellows: 
the above quantity of lime-water is 
introduced with a pipette: and the 
bottle is stopped, and well shaken. 
When the precipitate indicated by a 
slight turbidity of the water occurs 
in a bottle holding ten ounces and a 
half, the air contains six-tenths of 
one per cent carbonic acid, — six hun- 
dred parts in the million, —and may 
be called a practically pure air; but, 
if the precipitate can be produced by 
the quantity of air which a nine-ounce 
bottle holds, the air contains seven- 
tenths of one percent. The follow- 
ing table giveythe tests for carbonic 
acid up to the proportion of one per 
cent : — 


Cogeetty of Percent 
ottles. co? 





Capacity of Per cent 
ottles. © CO? 
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.06, which we have stated to be the 
limit that ought not to be passed: 
therefore we must supply two thou- 
sand cubic feet of fresh air hourly per 
man. Donkin’s estimate of the car- 
bonic acid given off is one-half greater 
than the above: he therefore states, 
that three thousand cubic feet per man 
are required. De Chaumont concludes 
that our standard of purity ought not 
to be lower than .06; and, assuming 
Smith’s estimate to be correct, we 
ought to add one-half to the number 
of feet stated by him, and demfnd ° 
that three thousand cubic feet per 
man be introduced hourly. This ad- 
dition is made on account of the fact 
that the gases diffuse themselves very 
slowly and unequally, and, when the 
draught is strong (as in a small room), 
not at all. If, now, we could change 
the air of a room at the rate of once 


3 every ten minutes, we should renew 





Ventilation. —In ordinary cases 
carbonic acid is what we have to get 
rid of. One twenty-fifth of one per 
cent is a normal quantity: five times 
that, or one-fourth per cent, affects a 
candle, as tested by the photometer. 
The human frame is apparently less 
sensitive ; and we do not feel the preg- 
ence of three or four times the normal 
quantity of this gas, although the or- 
ganic exhalations that often accompa- 
ny it may compel us to ventilate for 
the sake of comfort. 


A man would expire a quantity of © 


carbonic acid in an hour sufficient to 
impregnate a thousand cubic feet of 
air to the extent of one twenty-fifth 
of one per cent (.04 p.c.); but, as the 
air already holds that amount in a 
normal state, he will, of course, expire 
sufficient to raise the percentage of 
two thousand cubic feet from .04 to 


the air six times in an hour; and each 
man, if allowed five hundred cubic 
feet of space, would get his three 
thousand cubic feet of air per hour. 
But the fact is, that such rapid ven- 
tilation is not to be expected ; and the 
least space that it is safe to allow per 
head is a thousand feet. To. provide 
for the supply of three thousand feet 
per hour, so that the velocity of the 
current at the point of entrance shall 
not exceed five feet per second, forty- 
eight square inches of total inlet and 
outlet area should be provided. In 
cold weather we can endure much 
more than .08 per cent of carbonic 
acid; and this is an important point 
in our cold climate, when the air must 
be warmed before it is introduced. 
Foul air, when generated by the 
body, is apt to ascend on account of 
its warmth. The same is true of the 
gases (including sulphurous acid) 
which are formed in the combustion 
of coal-gas. Of this fact the books 
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in the library of the British Museum 
furnish an illustration ; the bindings 
of the backs of those in the upper 
part of the room having rotted more 
or less from impregnation with the 
acid just named, which was imbibed 
by the leather from the atmosphere. 
This consideration is of importance 
in deciding where the ventilation- 
holes shall be put. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


HESE two reports are printed by 
the General Government, and are well 
enough set up; though footnotes and 
papers of details, if intended to be read, 
ought to be in type uniform with the 
text, even if the text should be less 
conspicuous. The argument of the 
eyes: changes are hurtful. 

For hundreds of blunders in spell- 
ing, grammar, rhetoric, taste, the print- 
er is not responsible. They were 
made in the manuscripts by men select- 
ed for work rather than for scholar- 
ship ; and by some well-educated men 
amidst hurry, noise, inconvenience; 
by some in magnifying their own 
works, in rising into rapture, or in 
tumbling into pique and prejudice. 

The first book is the report of the 
salaried commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to his immediate su- 
perior, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and is chiefly interesting for the sta- 
tistics and hints of history given of the 
tribes and bands in detail. A book 
of 471 pages, it might be reduced to 
200, without sacrificing any thing 
worthy of circulation to the average 
reader of documents. 

Men want facts, results, more than 
methods and journals and complaints 
and self-gratulations ; and the Bureau 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Indian A ffairs, 
1872 ; and 

Fourth Annual Report of Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, 1872. 
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ought to save the country the expense 
of printing Gen. Howard’s wordiness, 
and the multitude of reports of agents 
and of special commissioners. How- 
ever much an agent, or a commissioner 
on special duty, may enjoy seeing his 
brightness and his errors darkle to- 
gether in governmental type, and how 
much soever the small circle of the 
writer’s friends may be interested in 
his performance, the best place, un- 
doubtedly, for such matter is the pi- 
geon-hole, whence it can be drawn for 
the press whenever needed. Excepting 
cases of rare interest, from uncommon 
difficulty or marked improvement, the 
report of one agent is dn example of a 
hundred. Indeed, if Emerson’s ad- 
vice had been followed generally in 
this volume, “ Write what you know,” 
even the commissioner’s work would 
probably have occupied much less than 
105 pages. Still — with all his fond- 
ness for the verb “depredate,” for 
“ ranch,” “rancheria,” “ cafion,” “ offi- 
cials,” “little rift” of settlement, 
“sporadic acts of outrage,” with the 
clumsiness of “to the 96° west lon- 
gitude ” (an ordinal number), &c..(p. 
33), of the Winnebagoes being 
“wholly disconnected with that out- 
break” (p. 27), of “that all lawless- 
ness is not confined to Indians” (p. 
23), of “ provision will still require to 
be ‘made by law” (pp. 13, 7), of 
“small-arms fire of squibs”—he has 


‘given us really praiseworthy, para- 


graphs on “The Claims of the In- 
dian” (p. 10). I quote two. 

“The people of the United States can 
never, without dishonor, refuse to respect 
these two considerations: Ist, That this 
continent was originally owned and occu- 
pied by the Indians, who have on this 
account a claim somewhat larger than the 
privilege of a hundred and sixty acres of 
land, and ‘find himself’ in tools and 
stock ; which is granted as a matter of 
course to any newly-arrived foreigner 





who declares his intention to become a 
citizen; that something in the nature of 
an endowment, either capitalized or in 
the form of annual expenditures for a 
series of years, for the benefit of the In- 
dians (though at the discretion of the 
government as to the specific objects), 
should be provided for every tribe or 
band which is deprived of its roaming 
privilege, and confined to a diminished 
reservation: such an endowment being 
not in the nature of a gratuity, but, in 
common honesty, the right of the Indian 
on account of his original interest in the 
soil. 2d, That inasmuch as the progress 
of our industrial enterprise has cut these 
people off from modes of livelihood en- 
tirely sufficient for their wants, — and for 
which they were qualified, in a degree 
which has been the wonder of more civi- 
lized races, by inherited aptitudes and by 
long pursuit, — and has left them utterly 
without resource, they have a claim, on 
this account again, to temporary support, 
and to such assistance as may be neces- 
sary to place them in a position to obtain 
a’ livelihood by means which shall be 
compatible with civilization. .. . 

“ Can any principle of national morali- 
ty be clearer than that —when the ex- 
pansion and development of a civilized 
race involve the rapid destruction of the 
only means of subsistence possessed by 
the members of a less fortunate race — 
the higher is bound, as of simple right, to 
provide for the lower some substitute for 
the means of subsistence which it has de- 
stroyed ? ” 

Could such sentiments but be fol- 
lowed, and faithfully pushed into prac- 
tice, instead of practically dying where 
the ink dried ! 

See how an Indian may flourish 
with the will and the opportunity ! 
“An instance is furnished from the 
Tuscarora reservation, of one Indian 
who realized a profit of over two thou- 
sand dollars on the sale of peaches 
alone during the past year.” Again: 
“ Favorable reports are given of the 
annual fairs held upon one or more 
of the reservations, at which the dis- 
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plays of fruits, home-manufactures, 
&c., were quite creditable.” 

Among the tribes of the Indian 
Territory, he pays this compliment to 
the Caddoes: “The Caddoes rank 
among the best Indians of the conti- 
nent, and set an example to the other 
bands affiliated with them worthy of 
being more generally followed than it 
is. In physique, and in the virtues 
of chastity, temperance, and industry, 
they are the equals of many white 
communities.” 

The Cherokees generally deserve a 
good record. They naturally enough 
took their great sin, negro-slavery, 
from the whites nearest them, and 
followed their sinning neighbors into 
the mill which ground slavery into 
powder. Now they take the other 
“white man’s road,” and with their 
neighbors, the Choctaws and other 
long-settled Indians, are making hope- 
ful efforts to acquire property and 
information. The statistics look well 
for them. Those of the Cherokees 
alone are: population, 18,000 (8,955 
males, 9,045 females); schools, 60; 
teachers, 62; pupils, 2,032 (1,063 
males, 969 females) ; wealth in indi- 
vidual property, horses, cattle, sheep, 
buildings, $4,995,055. Only approxi- 
mate accuracy, however, can be expect- 
ed even in the statistics of the most 
improved tribes: how vague must 
they be regarding the wild bands of 
Sioux, Apaches, Utahs, which are 
seldom seen in entire bands, never 
as whole tribes! The population of 
the Cherokees, for instance, turns out 
a singularly round number, which 
even the Indian Commissioner dis- 
trusts; though it is an exceptional 
case. Still, allowing an error in. sta- 
tistics as great as twenty-five per cent, 
which is a safe allowance for exag- 
gemtion in the local estimate of 
the population of Western cities, the 
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Cherokees would make a credita- 
ble exhibit. Keep away squatters 
and desperadoes, and these Indians 
will soon make ample provision for 
their largest needs. Statistics run 
toa point, and drop off, when you in- 
quire about the Southern Bannocks, 
Manaches, She-be-reechers, and Clat- 
sop “renegades.” Why should they 
not? How could they stick to such 
names? The statistical anticlimax, 
then, may be, from the Six Nations 
to the Clatsop renegades. Neverthe- 
less’ the tables—beginning at pp. 
68, 383, with the recapitulation on 
pp. 416, 417—are convenient and 
interesting ; though one looks in vain 
for alist of superintendents and agents. 
Tables of lands, stocks, incomes, afford 
little help to one who inquires what 
part of their nominal dues the Indi- 
ans actually receive. 

The commissioner estimates the 
number of Indians “ within the limits 
of the United States, exclusive of 
those in Alaska” at, approximately, 
300,000; of whom, regarding their 
“ antecedents and traditions,” 97,000 
may be accounted civilized, 125,000 
semi-civilized, 78,000 “wholly bar- 
barous.” 

The erratum after the titlepage 
ought to have acompanion from p.94. 
The “ slight skirmish ” in New Mexi- 
co took place not at Aliquien, but at 
Tierra Amarilla; and one soldier was 
shot in the leg, while one Indian was 
reported killed, and a Mexican herder 
was murdered by the retreating Indi- 
ans (see p. 299). 

The Apaches who stay with the 
Muache Utahs at the Cimarron 
agency are all Jicarilla Apaches, —a 
confusion of names; and the commis- 
sioner would find the mere pursuit of 
Indians bred among the mountains a 
bootless chase with heavy, corn-fed 
horses. The “ grass-fed ponies” would 
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scud away in the rare atmosphere over 
steeps which “ American _ horses” 
could not climb; and would find time 
enough, scattered and concealed in the 
valleys, to refresh their “ flabbiness,” 
and save their “ paltriness” from en- 
tire contempt. Mountain grasses are 
very nutritious (p. 81). 

“The Executive ” did not originate 
the plan of religious management of 
agencies. The Friends gave him the 
suggestion, and illustrated its advan- 
tages (p. 72). 

The statements regarding the Utes, 
or Utahs, are not without inaccuracies 
and exaggerations, The Muaches and 
Capotes undoubtedly have received 
annuities and provisions in limited 
quantities as “ benefits,” both at Den- 
ver, and at the spurious Los Pinos 
agency; and, at the latter, the 
Weéminuches and even Jicarilla 
Apaches have shared with the Tah- 
bewatches. The treaty of 1868 pro- 
vides for the Muaches, Capotes, and 
Weéminuches, as well as for the 
Tahbewatches. The reservation be- 
longs to all Utahs who will use it, — 
all east of Utah Territory. 

The commissioner does not state 
how culpably remiss the government 
is in allowing miners to trespass upon 
a reservation which the treaty of 1868 
expressly forbids unauthorized whites 
from even passing over ; and he gives 
the popular exaggeration of the size of 
the reservation. To crowd the Indian, 
and wink at trespassing, is popular — 
with white barbarians (see attempts 
to “extinguish ” titles and rights of 
Utahs and Shoshones, pp. $9, 90, 
where the government ought first to 
have extinguished the miners and 
squatters). In one short article the 
fancy-prices of Navajo blankets, and 
many other little matters, cannot be 
touched ; but, if the affairs of the Utahs 
are so darkly treated, what maybe 
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the general trustworthiness of the 
book ? 
Looking at the bottom of p. 3, and 
the top of p. 8, 1 am reminded of a 
statement by a brevet major who had 
been in Arizona and South-western 
New Mexico among these “ treacher- 
ous and vindictive Apaches,” to this 
effect: Some years ago, the father of 
Cochise was induced to go into a mili- 
tary encampment. The officer in 
charge showed the chief a tent, in 
which he would “be safe if he kept 
still.” The soldier left to guard him 
—the officer out of sight — pricked 
the chief through the tentcloth with 
his bayonet, and then shot him for 
starting up, on the pretence that the 
Indian was going to run away. How 
many sons of white men, especially 
on the rough frontier, would not seek 
retaliation at any cost? And should 
Cochise be lamb-like and forgiving ? 


The story of the Apaches has two 


sides. We seldom hear what they 
suffer; mostly how they retaliate, 
* murder, and rob.” 

On pp. 8, 9, is matter not so rough. 

“Tt must be considered that the 
Indians of the plains have, up to a 
recent date, really believed that they 
outnumbered the whites. How, in- 
deed, should they have thought other- 
wise ? Most of them had, at one time 
or another, seen as many as five thou- 
sand, some as many as ten thousand, 
of their people camped together, one- 
third fighting-men. Of the whites 
what had they seen? A few ranches 
miles apart, a few hunters and trap- 
pers, a few soldiers. The stories that 
had been brought to their ears of a 
country where the whites were like the 
sand on the seashore, where houses 
were piled on top of houses” [houses 
of several stories ], “ and where houses 
stood side by side with houses for miles 
in every direction, were received by 
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them as the merest fables invented to 
amuse or deceive them. Even when 
the first delegations that visited the 
East, though composed of their own 
trusted chiefs and braves, returned, 
and reported what they had seen, they 
were not believed; but it was said 
among their tribes that the white men 
had put ‘bad medicine’ upon their 
eyes to make them see things that did 
not exist. It has only been the ‘con- 
current testimony of many chiefs and 
braves out of many bands and tribes, 
that has dissipated this happy conceit 
of the Indian of the plains, and made 
him appreciate, as he is beginning to 
do, the power and resources of the 
whites.” This is the effect of delega- 
tions to Washington and other cities. 

“By act of March 3, 1871, it was 
declared ‘that hereafter no Indian 
nation or tribe within the territory of 
the United States shall be atknowl- 
edged or recognized as an independ- 
ent nation, tribe, or power, with 
whom the United States may con- 
tract by treaty;’” and, practically, 
“since 1868, no Indian treaty what- 
ever has been ratified.” 

The numbers connected with reli- 
gious denominations by allotment of 
the President are thus estimated : — 





No. or In- 
DIANS. 


AGEN- 


DENOMINATIONS. 
CIES. 





Hicksite Friends, 
Orthodox Friends, 
Baptists, 
Presbyterians, 
Christians, 
Methodists, 
Catholics, 
Reformed Dutch, 
Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, 

A. B. C. F. Missions, 
Unitarians, 
Lutherans, 


6,598 
17,724 
40,800 
38,069 

8,287 
54,473 
17,856 

8,118 
14,476 
26,929 

1,496 

3,800 

- 918 


238,899 
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Let no denominational enthusiast 
indulge in boasting of so many thou- 
sands of Indian converts. ‘lhey would 
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generally like a little bread and wine ; 
but the great majority of them is not 
prepared to take these things as sacra- 
ments. Why have the Universalists 
noassignment? The President ought 
still to have room for them. 300,- 
000 — 238,899 — 61,101 Indians not 
included in the above statement: yet 
25,000, by estimate, have no reser- 
vation ;* and 30,000 others are but 
little under the control or patronage 
of the government. 

The second of these reports, direct- 
ly to the President, is made by the 
Voluntary Board of Ten Special Com- 
missioners, of which Felix R. Bru- 
not of Pittsburg is chairman, Thomas 
K. Cree of Washington secretary. 
The Board has no direct connection 
with the Indian office, nor any official 
subordination to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Its work is advisory and 


pacificatory ; while its members are 


privileged to visit agencies, and ex- 
amine accounts; and are sometimes 
clothed with discretionary power to 
negotiate with Indians, and correct 
abuses. The Executive Committee no 
longer audits the accounts of the In- 
dian office; though the Committee on 
Purchases aids the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in the purchase of an- 
nuity-goods and provisions. Since the 
establishment of the Board, many 
financial abuses have been corrected. 
The weight of beeves for the Sioux 
Indian district in 1868 and 1869 was 
made to average'from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds. In 1872 the average dropped 
‘to 1,150 and to 1,000 pounds. In 
1870 contracts for 27,850,000 pounds 
beef amounted to $1,222,615; but in 
1872 the same number of pounds cost 
only $764,804: a saving of $457,810. 
Flour at “a remote agency” was 
turned in at $14 a sack (a sack con- 
tains halfa barrel, or 98 pounds) ; but 
the committee rejected the voucher. 
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The next lot was put at $11; “and 
the same agency is now supplied by 
contract after public letting, at $4.90 
and $5.90 per sack.” Reductions 
might be cited which are not report- 
ed; but these are sufficient examples. 
The index and tables are convenient 
in this book. 

A striking comparison of territo- 
rial statistics occurs on p. 13, whence 
“the Indian Territory, in population, 
number of acres cultivated, products, 
wealth, valuation, and school-statistics, 
is equal to any organized Territory of 
the United States, and far ahead of 
most of them. It has a smaller area 
than any other, and a larger popu- 
lation-than any excepting Utah and 
New Mexico. . . . It raises six times 
as many bushels of the grains as any 
other Territory; and the value of its 
live stock is almost five millions of dol- 
lars.” Again: “The partially civil- 
ized tribes, numbering about 50,000 
souls, have, in proportion to popula- 
tion, more schools and with a larger 
average attendance, more churches, 
church-members, and ministers, and 
spend far more of their own money for 
education, than the people of any” 
[other] “Territory of the United 
States. Life and property are more 
safe among them, and there are fewer 
violations of law, than in the Ter- 
ritories. Specimens of the cotton- 
crop of 1872, exhibited in St. Louis, 
drew three premiums of $500, $25), 
and $100.” 

The testimony to the capacity of 
Indians for improvement and civili- 
zation is overwhelming; and yet the 
greedy frontiersman says, “An Injin 
ain’t no better’n a cayote” (see pp. 
178, 179 : Judge Swan and Gen. Sully 
on Capacity of Indians). 

“ Almost the only impediment” to 
working among the Cherokees is, that 
“nearly all who do not speak English 
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read and write the Cherokee in the 
character invented by Sequoyah ;” 
and, “though such may learn to read 
and write English, they do not under- 
stand it; and the work of teaching 
them is lost for lack of a manual of 
translation.” 

In this report are many little errors, 
with some not so small. A merely 
English reader would pronounce ure 
your; but the spelling is Mexican: and 
Ooray, head chief of the Utahs, would 
not know his name spoken otherwise 
than Oordiy. Numbers must often be 
mere guesses; and altitudes, when 
not guesses, are chiefly barometric 
approximations. Distances are accord- 
ing to one’s freshness and another’s 
weariness, or according to the activity 
of horses and mules. Several of the 
documents and quotations have no 
consciousness of time nor of place; 
such as extracts, and accounts of visits 
of Indian delegations. Puncha is not 
Poncha; Cochetépe is not Cochetopa; 
Guero Mudo is not-Guero Murah, 
&c. That “an Indian used to be one 
of your great fathers at Washington” 
might present to a person unfamiliar 
with the drift of talks various ques- 
tions of transmigration and of father- 
hood (p. 87). Too much printing of 
council talks, of untransiated Indian 
names, and of missionary extrava- 
gances, prevails. 

A serious mistake at the conference 
with the Utahs was the mixing of 
commissions. ‘Three special commis- 
sioners to negotiate for land, and the 
chairman and secretary of the board 
of special commissioners (both parties 
from the same “ great father,” Grant, 
yet each with something apart from 
the other to say); and both parties 
talking at the same session, — would 
‘confound Congress itself: how much 
more the Utah who wants to talk 
straight, aud clear one thing before 
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touching another! Another mistake, 
not to say abuse, was the sending of 
the greatest enemy of the Utahs to 
treat with them in the person of an 
officer who regarded governorship and 
superintendency of Indian affairs as 
incompatible offices. The negotia- 
tion failed, as it ought even on other 
grounds than these. Trespassing of 
miners, whom the treaty excludes from 
their reservation, failure of the govern- 
ment to mark the lines of the reser- 
vation, frequent changes of agents, 
unc®rtainty regarding the permanen- 
cy of the treaty and of the agency, and 
the annual war-howl of the borderers, 
are not good arguments by which to 
induce a sensible Indian to part with 
the best portions of his reservation. 
The old complaints of tardiness of an- 
nuities and supplies, encroachments 
of white men, corruption of Indians 
«with whiskey and venereal diseases, 
are continued in this volume; and in 
many instances the law is powerless 
to remove the occasions of such com- 
plaints. ; 

“The agent and two others” [from 
the Blackfeet agency] “followed a 
party with five six-horse wagon-loads 
of whiskey, which they were carrying 
across the reservation into the British 
Possessions, where, at a town called 
Hoopa, it is traded to the Indians. 
The profit of this disreputable business 
is immense. A pint of whiskey isthe 
amount given for a robe, and a gallon 
of whiskey fora horse. This party, in 
which there were eleven men, defied 
the officers of the law; and although 
they were known, and could have since 
been arrested, it was not done, as it 
would have been impossible to convict 
them, even with the fact of their 
carrying the whiskey proven.” 

Last September Commissioner 
Brunot “found the citizens of South 
Pass much excited over a reported 
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raid of some three hundred Cheyenne 
and Arrapaho warriors. All the availa- 
ble men, with a howitzer from Camp 
Stambaugh, were engaged with them.” 
Yet all the fight, in fact, was be- 
tween seven cavalrymen and eleven 
other whites, four miles from Stam- 
baugh; each party for two hours 
thinking that the other was of In- 
dians! Two citizens were missing 
from a settlement; and the eleven 
were in search of them. The two 
missing men returned to Miner’s 
Delight in due time, having seer not 
a single Indian. Near Miners’ De- 
light, also, “the Indians had shot 
Johnny Atkins’s horse from under 
him.” ‘The fact was, that two white 
men shot the horse with supposed in- 
tent of robbery. “The most trivial 
circumstance, and all the misdeeds-of 
whites, are attributed to hostile In- 
dians, although there are, probably; 
none within a hundred miles ; and thus 
a feverish state of excitement is kept 
up” (pp. 112, 113, 119). 

Quaint Stories. — A Comanche 
chief wished to learn whether a com- 
missioner told the truth, — whether or 
not the whites really were too many 
for the Comanches. Going to Wash- 
ington, he easily counted all the whites 
until he reached the railroad; then, 
“finding the number growing beyond 
his ability to enumerate, he began to 
count the towns, but soon gave that 
up, and admitted that the whites were 
as numerous as the leaves on the trees, 
and their great cities more in number 
than the tepes1 of the Indians.” 

Another rests on the credibility of 
an interpreter. Some Comanche and 
other Indians at the Grand Central 
Hotel, New York, concluded, that, 
“when the white men go to sleep, 
the wise spirits come to them in the 
night, and tell them how to make all 


1 Tepe, tent, or lodge. 
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these wonderful things,” — powder, 
guns, steamboats, telegraphs. “ And 
then the white men, remembering 
what has been told them, get up in 
the morning and go to work, carry- 
ing into effect what the spirits had 
taught them. The Indians are not so 
favored: therefore their ancestors 
must have done something to offend 
the spirits.” 

The secretary of the board recom- 
mends that agents and workmen be 
all married men. If he had spent a 
winter behind the mountains, without 
a mail for six weeks, where Indians 
would freeze, and their ponies starve, 
if they were caught there by the 
snows, and where the government will 
not even protect an agent in getting 
his mail at a United States post-office, 
he would probably modify his recom- 
mendation. ‘“ Employes” are oftener 
a choice between verdancy and villainy 
than betwen marriage and*singleness: 
almost all are single. 

Men very hopeful, and very desirous 
of good results, often see more than are 
really visible, and unconsciously ex- 
aggerate what they do see. Some- 
thing like magnifying and multiplying 
glasses intrude themselves between 
the eyes of commissioners, of teachers, 
of missionaries, and the works which 
they inspect, or of which they write: 
so the Indian Policy of this admin- 
istration, good enough in theory, is 
magnified in its results; and so edu- 
cated and Christianized Indians are 


‘undoubtedly multiplied. How admi- 


rable would the work of civilizing and 
educating the Indians be, if they could 
be trained into good morals, temper- 
ance, industry, scholarship, made men 
and women, without being “ convert- 
ed” to some form of sectarianism! 
In many instances, under the present 
system, they have no choice. They 
- get the notions of but one sect; for 
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they have been turned over to the 
agency and the training of but one. 
This plan has one merit: it is simple ; 
and if, through denominational work, 
even with all its narrowness, the civili- 
zation can most practically be for- 
warded — well, a peaceful, sectarian 
Indian is better for the country than 
is @ marauder, by incalculable odds. 
Let the government be (as too often it 
is not) faithful to the Indian, and just 
to its agents and teachers ; let it insist 
upon honesty and fairness and prompt- 
ness everywhere ; oblige the whites to 
respect the laws and the terms of the 
various treaties ; abolish its costly su- 
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perintendencies, supplementing the 
work of the board of commissioners 
with the help of one or two able, trust- 
worthy inspectors of agency-business ; 
cut out and eradicate the corruption 
which has been more greedy than Cre- 
dit Mobilier, — and Indian wars will 
give place to Indian fairs; Indian 
wardship, to Indian citizenship. 

The ten commissioners are now the 
heart and the head of the “policy.” 
Let the people read what they can of 
their reports ; and, insisting on justice, 
make a change of “ policy ” too hazard- 
ous an undertaking even for a mili- 


tary president. J. N. Trask. 





Fine 
A TALK ABOUT ART. 

In a tale with which our grandpar- 
ents were more familiar than we, are 
these words, descriptive of the fash- 
ionable talk of the time: “The whole 
conversation ran upon high life and 
high-lived company, with pictures, 
taste, Shakspeare, and the musical 
glasses.” Now-a-days we have, of 
course, outgrown conversation upon 
high life and the musical glasses, and 
nearly outgrown Shakspeare; but the 
talk about pictures and taste still 
goes on: and hence this contribution 
to the common stock of knowledge of 
such matters, in the form of a dia- 
logue between Criticus and his friend 
Amicus. The discussion began by 
the mention of the republication of 
“Eastlake’s Hints upon Household 
Taste.” 

C.— Concerning the book, and the 
small-talk about it, I feel as Schiller 
says he felt in regard of virtue, “I 
would that we all practised it, and so, 
God willing, might hear nobody talk 
of it more.” ; 

A, — Yes, that is all very well: yet 
while we are not all virtuous, nor all 
humbugs, does -it not show a little 
genuine interest in the thing, when 
it is much talked about? And so is it 
not better that taste in household mat- 
ters should be overmuch talked of 
than not at all? 

C.— Perhaps: And yet, to judge 
by one result, what mental confusion 
must the book be held responsible for, 
when so-called “ Eastlake furniture ” 
(made of varnished white pine, framed 
like a frigate, and decorated with bits 
of blue cloth and tacks) is sold here 
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as the correct thing. and chairs with 
backs and seats of glazed tiles, to say 
nothing of the parlor walls sewed with 
multitudinous parallel picture-cords to 
a distracting degree, because all prints 
and pictures must now be double 
hung upon two points of support! 
The public reminds me sometimes 
of AXsop’s fable of the Miller, his Son, 
and the Ass; the critics represent- 
ing the old man, the women, and the 
youths, who successively objected to - 
their relative positions. One critic 
says, “ Do thus; ” then comes another, 
and says, “ You should do thus;” and 
finally appears a third, and declares 
that something else is the really im- 
portant thing: and they all disagree 
in some particulars, or, what is prac- 
tically the same, appear to do so. It 
is only a few years since, that every- 
body bowed down before Ruskin and 
Gothicism ; but now we do not hear 
much of either. All the while, the 
easy-going, thoughtless public follows 
more or less the rules laid down for it, 
without so much as asking why it 
should do so, and, of course, is always 
making mistakes. When will it be 
remembered that nothing is really 
gained through arbitrary dicta such 
as that of Mr. Eastlake concerning 
this double hanging of pictures, and 
his statement that wall-paper should 
“in no case” cover the whole space 
of.a wall? Not that Eastlake often 
injures his own cause thus. On the 
contrary, no book upon art subjects — 
except it be Mrs. Jamieson’s works — 
is, on the whole, more free from ped- 
antry. 

A,— And now please descend from 
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generalization to particulars, and give 
me a few not too devious answers to 
questions I have to ask about some 
special topics treated of by Eastlake. 
In the first place, do you think the 
book of value to people in this coun- 
try? 

C.— Yes and no. Yes, inasmuch 
as it is evidently written by a man 
who honestly deprecates the careless- 
-ness and the affectation which are at 
the bottom of so much house-furnish- 
ing and art-purchasing. No, because 
his avowed prepossession for the com- 
paratively limited field of medieval 
art, and, more than this, his belief of 
its entire fitness for our own time and 
purposes are inappropriate to Ameri- 
ca, if not to England. His lament 
upon the decline of knockers, and 
the directions for making picture- 
frames with square joints pinned to- 
gether, are, to my mind, droll illustra- 
tions of this way of thinking. 

A. — But surely you do not believe 
in the “ good-time-coming-wait-a-lit- 
tle-longer” programme, which pre- 
dicts a school of distinctively national 
art, including architecture ? 

C.— Why not? Should a century 
or two elapse of imitative experiments 
such as we see to-day, before we origi- 
nate, we shall yet be quicker in prepa- 
ration than the Greeks or the ca- 
thedral-building nations were. The 
veritable composite order of architec- 
ture may be ours some day, and “the 
quintessence of every sprite” heaven 
may have “‘in littleshow.” Even now, 
our sculpture and landscape art bear 
certain marks of their origin about 
them. 

_ 4.— Yes; and so do our sculpture 

and picture buyers. Call a-picture a 

“Corot,” a “Lambinet,” a “Rous- 

seau,” not to say a “ Rembrandt,” 

and what contemporary American pic- 

ture has a chance beside it at half 
16 
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the price? Only the other day I 
overheard Nobky descanting upon a 
certain would-be chef-d’euvre of the 
French school to a listening friend : 
“Charming color, silvery tone, wonder- 
ful freedom of handling,” and so forth. 
I observed he carelessly glanced at 
his catalogue as he spoke. To him 
presently entered Snobky, accompa- 
nying a lady, and directly addressed 
himself to a microscopic examination 
of the same picture before getting 
its general effect, which seemed ec- 
centric ; then falling back to the prop- 
er point of view, and putting his 
head slightly askew, he thus repeat- 
ed the mystic formula to the meek 
little creature beside him : “ Silvery in 
color, very ; charming tone; and such 
free handling!” I had no catalogue, 
nor had I then looked at the paint- 
ing; but that it was signed and cata- 
logued as a— well, let us say, “ Dau- 
bingy,” —I would have cheerfully 
sworn by all that is sacred to man. 
How did I know? I had heard it 
all a good many times from persons 


‘with catalogues, and such as take -an 


interest in the corner-lots of land- 
scapes. And yet, thank Heaven! we 
are not all like this. There mast 
be somewhere that “small but select 
class ’which uses its own eyes and its 
own common sense, while admitting 
its own limitations. 

C.—One would almost think you 
a native artist struggling for prop- 
er appreciation. But indeed what 
Thackeray calls, if I remember, “a 
mean admiration of mean things ” — 
snobbishness — is undoubtedly the 
root of a deal of mischief in connec- 
tion with art. Yet one must console 
one’s self by remembering that even 
a servile respect for supposed author- 
ity implies the possibility of genuine 
respect; just as the apparent con- 
tempt for all authority indicates a 
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warped honesty of opinion. I say 
apparent contempt, because, when a 
man bluntly gives his opinion that 
the “Greek Slave” is a better thing 
than all the Venuses of antiquity, 
for example, it is pretty certain he 
will justify himself by adding, “It is 
merely a question of taste,” or simi- 
lar words; that is, “ My taste is as 
good as any man’s; and there is no 
other standard in these things but in- 
dividual liking.” But in this justi- 
fication, and such it is, lurks a self- 
doubt ; and in the self-doubt is folded 
a little seed of respect for authority. 
A.—True. Well, some of Mr. 
Eastlake’s designs seem to me down- 
right ugly ; and most of them are what 
we Americans can but regard as 
clumsy. For instance, his book-case, 
like a house with roof and dormer- 
window, and notched-plank legs; 
and the side-board, of almost barba- 


rous profile, and its ostentation of 
constructive strength; and his rude 


knick-knack shelf: and not much 
better is the awkward stage-spear 
design for the head of a curtain-pole ; 
and the lumpish bracket, which seems 
hardly equal to its own support, to 
say nothing of bearing its graceful 
but incongruous burden. On the other 
hand, the washstand design, though 
evidently planned to be a joy forever, 
and hence a trifle heavy, is simple 
and appropriate ; and his hall table is 
sensible ; and so are the drawing-room 
chairs, whose backs suggest the sitter’s 
outline. 

C.— Mr. Eastlake’s trouble seems 
to be that of furniture in vogue. 
Every thing is flimsy in design or 
execution, or both; and so, with this 
view, he very naturally leans the op- 
posite way, and plans furniture as if 
for Branksome Hall, forgetting that 
it is a great merit of all mechanical 
construction, that no superfluous 
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material shall be used, and of art 
construction, that there shall be no 
appearance of it. There is, however, 
a sort of hob-nailed double-sole-ism 
about the most of Englishmen, which 
is constitutional ; and perhaps, on the 
whole, it is better that arms and eyes 
should suffer than that one’s chairs 
should sometimes crumble beneath a 
solid friend. 

A, — But neither alternative is de- 
sirable; and in hot weather, how one 
detests the mere sight of heavy look- 
ing things! and how one feels, with 
Goethe, the happiness of such a pic- 
ture as this, —“ the laughing maidens 
seated upon light cane-chairs!” Be- 
cause some folk are stout, shall we 
have no more light stools and lounges ! 

C.—There is one mistake I am 
sometimes surprised to see made 
where one would least expect it ; that 
is, as an example, to design table- 
ware as if it were furniture, and fur- 
niture as if it were architecture, and 
so on ; the designs being good, but al- 
together unfitted for their purpose. In 
the old days, the variety of work to 
which the artist was called sometimes 
led to this; and latterly the want of 
good designers and the foolish whim 
for so-called novelties. 

A.—Mr. Eastlake is especially 
severe in this direction, because these 
novelties are so often in bad taste, 
and because they are made costly 
on the mere ground of novelty, bad 
though they be. He repeatedly de- 
clares that good things might, could, 
and should be cheaper than the bad 
ones ;_ but, as to how reform may be 
brought about, he appears much puz- 
zled, admitting, as he does, that man- 
ufacturers will not leave the beaten 
paths to make what they regard as 
dubious experiments, and that buyers, 
to save money, take what they find 
ready to their hands. If this is true of 
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England, where the standard of taste 
is higher than with us, and where there 
are so many buyers who need not con- 
sider cost, our case would seem almost 
hopeless. 

C.—I am not so sure of that. Our 
manufacturers are bolder and less con- 
servative than in England; and our 
progress in the direction of art during 
the last twenty years has been, on the 
whole, rapid and encouraging, although 
there-is plenty of room for more. Our 
future progress depends mainly upon 


our ability to educate ourselves; and 


we are awaking to the fact that art 
education is not by any means to be 
overlooked in this connection. Should 
a class of buyers arise in afew years, 
as one result of schools and museums, 
which will insist upon simple and 
shapely furniture, among other things, 
I am sure that manufacturers will 
quickly meet the demand. And, asa 
beginning, I believe that unpainted, 
turned furniture, of sensible and cor- 
rect forms, would find ready buyers 
to-day. 

A,— But, meanwhile, where will 
you and I get our economical furni- 
ture ? 

C. — We will draw ourown designs, 
with the aid of artist, or architectural 
friends, or of suggestive books such as 
may be found in the public libraries, 
being careful to adhere to the sim- 
plest forms and the strongest; then 
we will get an intelligent carpenter, as 
Mr. Eastlake advises, to execute our 
designs. 

A.— It might require considerable 
time to furnish a house in this fashion. 

C.— Yes; but what pleasure and 
benefit in the thinking and planning, 
as compared with the ready-made, 
helpless way of furnishing! Besides, 

1 Viollet le Duc’s Dictionary of French Furni- 
ture, Loudon’s Encyclopwdia of Cottage Architec- 
ture, and Hope’s Designs, are useful for this pur- 
pose. 


some plain furniture may be picked 
up in auction-rooms and in shops, 
which can be harmonized into the gen- 
eral plan. 

A.— Mr. Eastlake’s chapter upon 
English City Architecture is a most 
sensible production; and here his ideas 
of solidity and permanence are alto- 
gether in place. * But it’is odd to read 
his complaints of the lack of “eye 
pleasure” in England. One wonders 
what he would say of our cities in this 
respect. 

C.— His comments upon weak 
and deceptive building are exceeding- 
ly apropos since our late experiences 
of the disastrous consequences in con- 
néction with fire ; and if we in Boston 
were to follow his suggestion in one 
particular, and forego iron construc- 
tion, — and we are not doing so, — it 
would, go far to show that we have 
honorably graduated from the school 
of adversity, and need no more of 
that discipline. Moreover, I don’t re- 
gard it as accidental, that our two 
worst building-niaterials as now em- 
ployed — granite and cast-iron — are, 
the one liable to flaws and imperfec- 
tions, and the other so difficult to 
work ; and that both in their very sub- 
stance are opposed to legitimate and 
refined ornament, as well as unfitted 
for the ordeal by fire and water. With 
thoroughly burned bricks and slates 
of different tints, the silicious sand- 
stones sparingly used, and terra cotta,: 
every kind of substantial building 
may be executed,—and building 
which must alniost necessarily possess 
the crowning charm of harmonious 
color such as our American cities 
sadly need. A few such strictures, 
and our monochromatic “ blocks” of 
gloomy and_oppressive sandstone or 
granite would be impossible in the 
future. 


1 For the splendid capabilities of brick and terra 
cotta, see Gruner’s Terra Cotta 





A Talk About Art 


A.— Your allusion to weak and 
sham construction reminds me to ask 
how you would define that bugbear of 
writers upon art,— the sham. I con- 
fess to being considerably refreshed 
by seeing that Eastlake allows veneer- 
ing and silver-plating to pass muster. 

C.—TI should say off-hand, that, in 
this case, it is an intentionally decep- 
tive expedient, by which insufficiency 
is made to pass for sufficiency, and, 
generally, with the object of saving 
or getting money while seeming not 
to do so. 

A.—But have morals to do with 
constructive art, then? 

C.— Most certainly they have; for 
every thing which is made partakes 
of the nature of the maker: and the 
essential part of man is the moral 
part of him. - 

- A.— Then, how can good chairs or 
tables, not to say good pictures or 
statues, come from good-for-nothing 
fellows ? 

C.—I believe it fo be an impossi- 
bility ; and when this belief is fully ac- 
cepted, with one qualification, a great 
step will have been gained. 

A. — But is not this a transcenden- 
tal theory ? 

C.—It is one you yourself act 
upon in all the practical matters of 
every day which you consider of im- 
portance. The qualification must be 
made, however, which is, that there is 
no such being as “a good-for-noth- 
ing” fellow. If one believes in the 
goodness of the Creator, and that the 
thing made partakes of the nature of 
the maker, then it follows, that in art, 
as elsewhere, there is nothing abso- 
lutely common or unclean, but only 
endless gradations from worse to bet- 
ter; and it is well to remember that 
even in our abhorrence of the worst. 

A.—To go back to our starting- 
point, why is it that we all resent a 


sham when we do not suffer ‘there- 
by? - 

C.— We do always suffer; for we 
receive a blow which at once strikes 
at the intelligence, the imagination, 
and the moral sense, and equally re- 
volts all. In other words, a sham is 
a folly: it is a kill-joy to the imagi- 
nation ; and it isa moral wrong. The 
word is often used to imply mere 
insufficiency, without intention to de- 
ceive, and hence confusion of ideas. 

A, —I suppose, then, those shams 
of shams, which deceive nobody, — 
such as “grained” paper, and painted 
work, and stone-colored stucco, — are 
not, in your eyes, serious offences ; nor 
yet plating, veneering, and “ wood- 
papering?” 

C.— The last three I should con- 
sider allowable, and appropriately 
used, moreover, as they are methods 
of economizing costly and superfluous 
material, and are valuable protests 
against the pernicious notion that 
costliness, as such, has any thing to do 
with the intrinsic value of art work. 
If there is no attempt at deception, 
and the surface of a thing is what it 
purports to be, there is no reason why 
that thing, should be throughout of 
the same substance, if there is no 
constructive necessity for it. As for 
“grained” paper, and the like, they 
would be simply ludicrous parodies, 
did there not cling to them a slender 
suggestion of their original intention 
to mislead; which, of course, brings 
them into the objectionable category. 
Good art cannot tolerate even am- 
biguities. 

A. — You spoke of the notion that 
cost has necessarily to do with art; 
yet surely no taste is so costly to 
gratify as what is called a taste for 
art. 

C. — Is it taste for art, or a greedy 
pride of ownership, which is costly ? 





New Pictures by T. L. Smith. 


When one considers the prices paid 
the great masters for their greatest 
works, and compares them with the 
sums paid for the same works in 
modern times, one can’t help thinking, 
that, if their contemporaries did not 
fully appreciate these masterpieces, 
we of later times have adopted a 
singular standard by which to mea- 
sure their value; for this measure 
should certainly be the power to give 
pleasure, and to improve: whereas 
possessors of “ undoubted originals” 
begin or end by advancing proof of 
their authenticity or cost, and would 
be wretched without it. Which seems 
to me as if one should assure me he 
possesses an invaluable servant and 
friend: and upon my asking what this 
man has done for him, what qualities 
in him he so esteems, he should reply, 
“Really, I cannot exactly define 
them, or tell you what this man does 
for me; but I know he is all I say, 
sbecause I have genuine testimonials 
from his former employers, stating 
what I tell you, or, at all events, that 
they firmly believe it to be as I tell 
you.” Should I be rash in considering 
such a man a lunatic? Let us not 
forget that a work of art is not a 
relic, nor a curiosity, nor a monument 
of luxury, but an imaginative har- 
mony of form and color, such as de- 
light and raise up a man’s entire 
nature ; and, apart from practical use, 
what material form it takes is ot 
secondary consequence. It is truly 
art, though embodied in plaster ,or 
pasteboard. 

A. — And now, before we end our 
desultory talk, let me consider to 
what conclusion it leads, because, 
otherwise, we shall have talked in 
vain. I think I have it. 
that the dictatorial, illiberal, and in- 
competent teaching of art on the one 
hand, and pretension, snobbery, and 


Is it not’ 
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a stubborn egotism on the other, the 
tempting baits of trade, dishonest and 
immoral art, and the vanity of wealth, 
must all find alleviation and final 
cure in a system of intelligent, sym- 
pathetic, and catholic education for 
the coming generations ? 

C.— Yes, this is indeed the ols 
solution of these problems, and happy 
are we in New England to be allowed 
to take the initiative! And may some 
Chrysostom of art arise to proclaim 
to the poor that the kingdom of art, 
as of nature, is theirs by birthright ; 
and that it is hard for the rich to 
enter it!— the ownership of, fine 
clothes, furniture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, being sometimes a help, but often 
a hinderance, to the everlasting end of 
art and nature; which, I take it, is the 
thankful sight and enjoyment of the 
manifold beauty of our world, and the 
clearer sight, the deeper joy, which 
then await us, when the glass through 
which we now see darkly shall be 
taken away, and we may behold and 
know the unimaginable splendors of 


‘the very essence and soul of beauty ! 


W. H. W. 





NEW PICTURES BY T. L. SMITH. 


Two pictures by Mr. T. L. Smith, 
“Woods in Autumn” and “ Woods 
in Winter,” have just now arrived in 
Boston. They were ordered by Mr. 
White, more than a year ago, when 
he first saw them in the closely stud- 
ied skeleton designs which the artist 
had brought back with him from the 
woods. These pictures were, in the 
main, painted direct from nature. 
Every tree has its counterpart now 
standing in the forests of Central New 
York; the artist having only availed 
himself of his license to arrange these 
grand old forms, relics of a bygone 
time, into one harmonious whole, 
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Both pictures represent in a remark- 
able degree the solemnity, majesty, 
and solitude of our primeval forests, 
and are true to nature. “ Autumn:” 
the artist has selected a golden day 
of Indian summer, just as the leaves 
feel the first crisp touch of dying 
nature, and the day warms into gen- 
ial summer, as it were, ere it resigns 
itself to the deadly grasp of a North- 
ern winter. On the right and left 
are seen the monarchs of the forest in 
allthe majesty of impressive nature, 
grand yet graceful, seemingly looking 
down from their dizzy heights upon 
the undergrowth and small wood in 
foreground and middle distance, with 
that benignity and love oft expressed 
in humanity by the aged for the 
young. Nature alone supremely 
reigns. No desecrating axe has laid 
waste here: one opening only, left by 
nature, as if by intent, to lead the 


eye to the faint and distant light be- 
yond. 

_ ©Winter:” in this picture we have 
a faithful representation of a clear, 
cold winter’s day. Gigantic hemlocks, 
the growth of a century, stand sole 


sentinels of the scene. Their foliage 
is laden with the pure, newly fallen 
snow, which also lies in “drifts and 
patches on the ground; and'through a 
fine vista, unobstructed by small wood, 
we see it sparkle in the mid-day sun. 
A tree-trunk here and there is left 
by the woodman where it fell. Al- 
though in this subject we have a for- 
est invaded by the axe, the artist has, 
by the grandeur of the composition, 
and the judicious absence of figures, 
imparted the same impressive feeling 
of solitude so plainly observable in 
the “Autumn.” The treatment of 
these pictures indicates the hand of 
one who has his palette and subject 
under perfect control, showing, in a 
remarkable degree, the presence of 
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those qualities so necessary to the 
success of any work of art,— analysis 
and synthesis, qualities which cannot 
be feigned, and can only be acquired 
by years of patient study under sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s blast, — analy- 
sis, in that each component part 
was carefully taken from nature, and 
consequently is a true type of what 
it represents; synthesis, in that these 
analytical parts are brought, by his 
careful attention to perspective and 
delicate gradation of color, into that 
unity which alone can impress the 
beholder that it is veritable nature, 
and not canvas and pigment, upon 
which he has fixed his gaze. In such 
pictures, the fortunate possessor has 
living, speaking sermons ever within 
his household, breathing the great 
Creator, and inculcating surely, though 
silently, a feeling of reverence and 
love for all his works. 4. Ww. V. 8. 


BACH TO RUBINSTEIN. 

Ir is not our purpose to discuss the 
wonderful Russian as a man of ge- 
nius, except as that genius led him to 
compile the remarkable programmes 
of his three farewell concerts in Bos- 
ton in the month of May; or as a 
composer, except as his name occurs 
at the close of the list. 

To have attended: those concerts 
with earnest purpose is in a certain 
sense a musical education. — 

The works of the great piano-forte 
composers, given in chronological order 
in the series, cover a period of nearly 
two hundred years. ? 

John Sebastian Bach was born at 
Eisenach, 1685. To him all musi- 
cians look as the fountain-head of 
instrumental music. With him anew 
epoch began, not alone in the art of 
harmony, but in the manner of execu- 
tion. Impossibilities became possible 
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through an improved mode of finger- 
ing. The father of John Sebastian 
‘was himself a musician of no small 
ability, overshadowed entirely, how- 
ever, by his greater sen. 

The work accomplished by John 
Sebastian Bach includes also that 
which his scarcely less wonderful sons 
achieved. All they knew, or were, or 
did, they referred with justice to their 
father and sole instructor. It was for 
the use of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach 
(who, before Mozart, was the finest 
pianist in the world), that John Se- 
bastian wrote the forty-eight preludes 
and fugues in the “ Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.” To this day, among all 


the books of instruction and études, 
nothing has ever been written to 
surpass it, simply as a means to a 
desired end, — absolute mastery over 
the fingers: to this add the fact, 
well known to every earnest lover of 
_tousic, that within their precise limits 


of strict musical form, as in the accu- 
rately trimmed borders of our gardens, 
bloom the sweetest, fairest flowers 
that nature or art can produce. Talk 
of Bach as possessing the beauty of 
geometrical proportion only! Can 
any thing surpass the eighth prelude 
in beauty, sweetness, tenderness, and 
grace? Play the fugue in E major, and 
recognize a musical poem that must 
indeed have rhythmic form, but which 
would fall dead, were it not informed 
by a rhythmic soul greater than the 
form which holds it. 

It is still a question whether many 
of Bach’s compositions now played on 
the piano-forte were not written for 
the organ. Leaving the disputed num- 
bers alone, however, the list of works, 
fiir das Klavier, published in his own 
or his sons’ time, form in themselves 
@ priceless treasure. 

Klavier was the name under which, 
for two centuries, all keyed instru- 
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ments of percussion were known 
indiscriminately. The virginal, the 
spinet, the clavichord, and harpsi- 
chord were the progenitors of the 
square, upright, and grand pianos of | 
to-day. The spinet possessed a firm 
and clear, though thin tone, full of 
dreamy, romantic suggestions, like the 
vanishing sound from an Eolian harp. ~ 
The strings of single wire were struck 
by small wooden jacks, having at the 
extremity fine crow-quill points, which 
snapped across the wire, instead of 
striking a direct blow. In a curious 
instrument, still, we believe, owned 
in Boston, the keys were reversed in 
color, — the long keys black, the short 
ones white; giving a singular effect 
to the eye, like the negative of some 
well-known picture. 

The harpsichord or clavichord was 
somewhat larger than the spinet, in 
shape resembling a miniature grand 
piano. The double harpsichord had 
three sets of jacks and strings, and 
two banks of keys, like an organ ; the 
limit five octaves. The lower bank 
had double strings in unison; the 
upper a single string tuned to the 
octave. The two key-boards could be 
used separately, or coupled at will. 

The tone of the harpsichord (which, 
be it remembered, was the instrument 
on which the finest inspirations of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, &c., were de- 
veloped) has been wittily described as 
a “ kind of scratch with a sound on the 
end of it.” The history of the grad- 
ual development of the piano-forte from 
the harpsichord, during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

From the multitude of beautiful . 
compositions by Bach, Rubinstein 
selected the lovely Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, — a happy choice, combin- 
ing as it does the wildness and spon- 
taneity of the fantasie, rich in arpeg- 
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gios, with the totally different beauty 
of the fugue, the strictest of all musi- 
eal forms, in which a musical thought 
develops itself ad infinitum. One 
may play through all that is written 
of a fugue; but the end is never 
reached: the spiral ascends forever; 
the waves of the ocean rise and fall 
’ ceaselessly; the finite loses and finds 
itself in the infinite. 

Handel, who, by virtue of seniority, 
should have preceded Haydn on the 
programme, was born at Halle, in 1684. 
In his greater fame as composer of 
oratorios and operas, it is seldom we 
think of him in connection with pi- 
ano-forte composition; but among the 
two volumes of “ Lessons,” written for 
the Princess Anne, are many charm- 
ing swites, consisting of airs, with va- 
riations and fugues, requiring a mas- 
terly hand to execute. It is impossi- 
’ ble to associate any trivial thought 
with any composition of Hindel’s. 
Whatever may have been his personal 
appearance, his music is elegance and 
dignity itself. Itis to him more than 
any other that we owe the revelation 
of sublimity and grandeur in music 
which the world accorded long ago to 
poetry and painting. 

Haydn was born at Rohlan, in 
‘1732, and was a pupil of Emanuel 
Bach, to whom he declared himself 
indebted for all.that was most original 
in his compositions. The theme was 
nothing, the treatment every thing. 
It was from Bach that Haydn learned 
the art of vocalizing on the harpsi- 
cltord. The principles‘announced by 
Bach in his “ Treatise on the Harpsi- 
chord ” Haydn made hisown. “ Mu- 
. sic should touch the heart with sweet 
emotion, which can never be effected 
by mere scrambling, thundering, and 
arpeggios.” With regard to Eman- 
uel Bach’s own performance, we quote 
the following, from Dr. Burney: 
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“ Aside from the delicacy, precision, 
and spirit for which he was so justly 
celebrated, seated at his Silbermann 
clavichord and favorite instrument, in 
pathetic and slow movements, when- 
ever he had a long note to express, he 
absolutely contrived to produce ‘from 
his instrument a cry of sorrow and 
complaint such as can -only be ef- 
fected on the clavichord, and perhaps 
by himself.” What more can Rubin- 
stein or Liszt effect to-day with a 
Chickering or Steinway Grand ? 

Mozart, born at Salzburg, 1756, the 
pupilof Haydn, préserves in his com- 
positions many traces of Haydn’s in- 
fluence. Prodigal of what cost him 
little beyond the mechanical effort of 
writing, he scattered broadcast much 
that seems trifling, and, at first hear- 
ing, unworthy his great fame. -Yet to 
genius nothing is great, and nothing 
small: the sphere of the dewdrop is 
as perfect as that of the universe. 
Delicious melodies full of passion and 
tenderness, or with so good a seeming 
that Mozart-lovers fail to perceive 
any lack, with a certain quaintness 
in treatment, constitute a ‘certain 
Mozartian individuality, — one might 
almost call it mannerism, — which 
makes the recognition of his handi- 
work so sure. 

In leaving Bach, Hiindel, Haydn, 
and Mozart, we bid farewell to the 
school of strict form. If emotion ex- 
isted, if passion were to be portrayed, 
it was permitted only within pre- 
scribed limits : the soul had to fit itself 
to the body, and take the shape and 
coloring of that. Only at the hands 
of genius.was it possible “in bonds 
to sway a world.” 

Beethoven closes this era, and pro- 
jects himself far beyond. A hundred 
years earlier he might have been a 
Bach: he is Beethoven. This is to 
unite in one word subtlety and force, 
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passion and tenderness, the might of 
a Titan with an intensity, and, by a 
strange antithesis, a certain elfishness 
also, that might be of to-day and the 
strictly modern school. The three 
mighty sonatas chosen to illustrate 
the master, and fitly close the first 
concert, include within themselves, in 
their varied movements, every phrase 
of the composer’s thought, — his ten- 
der love, his bitter disappointment, the 
passion, the pain, and the aspiration, 
that was truer and stronger than all. 
His music was his religion, reaching 
ever to the Infinite, caring nothing 
for present effect, every thing about 
saying honestly the truth that was 
given him to utter. . 

To quote his own words, “ The secret 
of all true art lies, after all,in the 
moral.” To his “confidential, pri- 
vate, self-satisfying piano-forte,” he 
intrusted the secrets of a great heart 
filled to overflowing with yearning 
human love, destined to embrace the 
world, and never be embraced save by 
the Infinite, the Eternal, in whose 
heart of love his heart at length 
found rest. 

Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann illustrate the second peri- 
od. Too much to crowd in one short 
afternoon. A whole concert of Schu- 
bert, alone would scarcely give us all 
his moods. “ His songs are familiar to 
many who know nothing of his piano 
music; yet he surpasses all others, even 
Beethoven himself, in this respect,— 
that he wrote thoroughly for the piano 
when he chose that form of expression. 
We know less of his inner life than 
of almost any musician of note, save 
as revealed in his creations: sure are 
we, however, that every height and 
depth had been sounded. No human 
wish or endeavor exists, that has not 
found expression in Schubert’s music. 

Great and glorious were the possi- 
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bilities that ended with his brief 
career. A sadder epitaph could not 
be found than that inscribed on his 
tomb at Wihrung: “ Death buried 
here a rich possession, but yet fairer 
hopes.” The noble fantasia in C 
major was well chosen as his memo- 
rial. Happy is he, who, called to the 
other life at thirty-one, has, like Franz 
Schubert, both striven and achieved. 

Weber, born at Holstein in 1786, 
though neither a Mozart nor a Bee- 
thoven, was a man of powerful and 
rich imagination, with strong roman- 
tic tendendies; though his love of 
diablerie is less manifest in his piano- 
forte compositions (with which alone 
we have now to do) than in his orches- 
tral works. A wealth of melody, a 
profound respect also for form, togeth- 
er with a certain fantastic element, 
allied him both to the earlier and later 
schools. The four grand sonatas are 
among his greatest works, especially 
the one in Ap, which Rubinstein has 
made familiar. 

Mendelssohn, born at Hamburg in 
1809, was represented (fitly enough) 
by six of his most beautiful Lieder 
ohne Worte. If Mendelssohn has writ- 
ten greater things, as he surely has, 
there is still a certain appropfiateness 
in the selection, because that style of 
music originated with him. Deluged 
as the world is to-day with songs 
without words, it was Mendelssohn 
who first taught that there was poetry 
in music, as well as music in poetry. 

We write the name of Robert Schu-, 
With the 
recollection of his genius comes ever 
that of the shadow, so dark and deep, 
over those later days, and perhaps 
tinging some of the precious legacies 
he: has’ bequeathed. The fantasies 
are as especially his invention as the 
Lieder are Mendelssohn’s: they, too, 
belong to the lyric realm, —tone- 
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images fall of strength and tenderness, 
with hints in their titles of the mood 
that inspired them, or the experience 
they were designed to convey. 

How far instrumental music should 
endeavor to represent thoughts and 
events, we cannot now discuss. A 
master may dare any thing: the main 
point still being whether the music is 
any thing in itself without the verbal 
illustration, especially if there be a 
soul within it. “The Carnival” is a 


story in itself, containing every thing 
that the name might suggest, of real 
or unreal, in the words of Schlegel, — 


“Through every tone there soundeth, 
Drawn from gay earth’s dreams, 
A gentle note that’s heard alone 
Of him who listens from afar.” 

As, in the close of the first period, 
we touched upon the second; so, in 
leaving the second, we have already 
reached the third. -Chopin had the 
lion’s share of the last concert; yet 
who regrets it!—Chopin, the most 
ethereal, the most subtle and delicate, 
of tone-poets, who wrote only for his 
beloved instrument. The series in- 
cluded fantasies, preludes, a ballade, 
mazurkas, valses, Polonaisen, noc- 
turnes, the tarantelle, and, for a cli- 
max, thfee études. The whole story is 
there. If, in the scholasticism of the 
old school, there was a tendency to 
cramp and stifle free thought and as- 
piration; in the boundless, desiring, 
liberty-loving spirit of the new school, 
is there not danger of disregarding 

eform too entirely, and perverting 
liberty into lawlessness? By strict 
adherence to form, it is quite possible 
to say extremely well something not 
worth saying: in disregarding form, 
it is possible to utter in a chaotic way 
the grandest emotions of the soul, and 
fail in the attempt to express musi- 
cally something not within the prov- 
ince of art to realize. 
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In the interpretation of free 
thought by another than its creator, 
the danger is even more imminent. 
To him alone who has suffered comes 
the revelation of the inner life. The 
passion that might have poured forth 
in prayer on bended knees, or have 
been whispered in the ear of the be- 
loved in the sacred stillness of night, 
throbs and burns in the compositions 
so sacred, so vital with the very life 
of the tone-poet. 

The Polonaisen rank among Cho- 
pin’s highest inspirations. The one in 
A major, often known as the Military 
Polonaise, Opus 40, No. 1, is full of 
triumph and glory, with no after- 
thought of pain,-no gloomy forebod- 
ing. The C#¥ minor, which was not on 
the programme, and gave the added 
pleasure of surprise, has as many in- 
terpretations as players: Who shall 
say the last is not the best? Rubin- 
stein, indeed, seems the incarnation 
of the modern school, with his prodi- 
gious mental and physical powers, his 
nervous force, passion, and intensity, 
which make his playing less an in- 
terpretation than a creation. 

A ballade tells its own story, always 
@ romance, more easily defined than 
the subtle charm, the exquisite mys- 
tery, of the mazurka, with its whis- 
pered confidences of the delight of 
meeting, the pain of parting, the brief 
yet fatal glances that reveal the se- 
crets of the soul. 

Chopin is the poet of pain and suf- 
fering. A freer life, a healthier men- 
tal and physical condition, would have 
given poignant bitterness to his cry: 
we should have had the beauty of suf- 
fering without its morbidness. Yet 
evil is only contagious: it is good 
which is fruitful; and beauty itself is 
immutable. To recognize an individ- 
ual thought, a spark of similar fire 
must exist within the soul, if only in . 
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thé receptive form. It is aconsolation 
in itself, then, to be able to appreciate 
genius intuitively and spontaneously ; 
for genius is but the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the possibilities of every 
human soul. 

_dohn Field, who died in 1837, at 
the age of thirty-five, is an author of 
-whom we hear little, though he has 
written some charming piano music. 
The nocturne in B is especially grace- 
‘ful and winning, not unlike a song 
without words. : 

Adolph Henselt, for many years 
chamber virtuoso to the Empress of 
Russia, belongs essentially to the mod- 
ern school, both as pianist and com- 
poser, and may well rank with Cho- 

-pin. A more charming Liebeslied 
than his never sung itself from a 
lover’s heart or lips. We should have 
enjoyed hearing his “ Spring Song” in 
addition to “ Si viseau j’etais,” differ- 


ing widely from Mendelssohn’s Friiih- 
lingslied, its rival only in beauty. 
Thalberg set the fashion for a score 


of imitators in the new school. His 
fantasias on operatic themes are fa- 
miliar to amateurs and concert-goers. 
To him more than any other, we owe 
the necessity for the much abused 
word “ pianism ” with its corresponding 
definition. Previous to the time of 
Thalberg, pianists were divided into 
the brilliant and harmonic schools, 
with, of course, many mingling shades. 
An alternation of styles in composi- 
tion, according to certain formula, was 
frequent ¢nough, but nevef any com- 
bination. The idea occurred to Thal- 
berg, by an ingenious use of the 
thumbs, and strongly accented notes 
in the midst of sweeping arpeggi, to 
keep the melody singing in the cen- 
tre of the piano; while the harmony 
was filled in richly by calling in the 
resources of the entire key-board. The 
études, of which one was given in the 


-closed the programme. 
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series, were the result of later years, 
and, to many, more charming than the 
fantasias. 

“The Hungarian Rhapsody,” per- 
haps gave more of Liszt’s individuality 
than any other selection could have 
done, except, perhaps, “The Harmony 
of the Spheres.” We should have been 
glad of a significant interpretation of 
that. 

Rubinstein’s name closes the list. 
Naturally, as we write it, the thought 
reverts to Bach, who headed the list, 
with a sense of outward contrast as 
great as that between the superb 
Steinway, through whose medium the 


-history of music has been portrayed, 


and the spinet for which Bach wrote. 
With a fine instinct, Rubinstein in- 
troduced himself in his place on .the 
programme, not in the  resistless 
might of the whirlwind, but in the 
seductive beauty of melodic thought 
and simple form. We are the richer 
for six tone-pictures, each full of in- 
dividuality, grace, and vigor, specially 
distinguished in the free us¢ made of 
the tenor and barytone registers for 
the melody, possessing always in a 
fine piano, a peculiar richness akin to 
the tones of-a violoncello. The Rus- 
sian Caprice was full of untamed fire. 
The Cossack element asserts itself. 
Three rapidly following études, com- 
manding every possible harmonic form 
and shade of color, as well as ex- 
hausting every mechanical difficulty, 
In the final 
C major étude, the storm of passion 
communicated itself to and through 
the audience, like a series of electric 
shocks. 

We were filled utterly and entirely. 
The feast was at an end. One by one 
the guests departed ; but the memory 
of this music-history, “ From Bach to 
Rubinstein,” will last forever. 

E. G. 
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[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of dif- 
ficulty; e.g , 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Letters within brackets the 
range for the voice.] 


‘Wits A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broad- 


way, N.Y. 

Saltarelle. 5. G minor. Sidney 
Smith . gs RS 
An octave steady, and to be criticised 

rather from the point of usefulness 

than beauty. Admirable for practice ; 


but, to give pleasure to a listener would’ 


require the most absolute precision in 
the performer. A task requiring a 
strong and flexible wrist to accomplish, 
and, conversely, giving strength and 
flexibility to the wrist if properly 
practised. . 
Voices of the Night. 
Julius E. Miiller 75 
A long, mild nocturne for the pi- 
ano. Theme simple and agreeable, 
but becoming slightly monotonous at 
the end of eleven pages of dilute va- 
riations. Movement andante, with a 
good many optional running passages. 


Elfin Whispers. Ev. 4. James 


3 A 


M. Wehli vores ee 
A polka caprice. An abridgment 
is also published at 50 cents. Mr. 


Wehli’s own skill as a piano virtuoso is 
Pp 


unquestioned. We can imagine the- 


“Kifin Whispers” quite fascinating 
under his facile fingers. Not too diffi- 
cult for any one with a delicate touch 
and easy execution. The author has 
considerately remembered that ama- 
teurs have not his left-handed skill; 
and the rapid passages are all for 
the right hand. 


Menuette. D. 4. Franz Schu- 
bert «30 





Rebielo, 


From the concert repertoire of An- 
ton Rubinstein. No opus number is 
given. Possibly one of the “Thirty: 
Minuets with Trios” written by Schu- 
bert for his brother Ignaz. There is 
certainly a lovely trio with the love- 
liest ppp effects, such as Rubinstein 
delighted to give. 


The Celtic Polka. 4 F. J. 

N. Pattison ; 60 

Dedicated to W. H. “‘Phoenpeon, 
commodore of the White Star Line 
steamship. Lithograph of a steamer” 
under ful] sail for a titlepage.. The 
polka has a good swing, and is not 
difficult, except a page of octaves by 
way of finale. 
D’Agilitie. Felix Couppey. $2.00 

“Twenty-five Progressive Etudes 
de Mécanisme et de Legéreté.” The 
author, a teacher of distinction in the 
Paris Conservatory, has the benefit of 
his own experience, and the result of 
the experience of those who have pre- 
ceded him in writing études. These 
are admirably adapted to produce flexi- 
bility, lightness, and velocity. 


Réve d’ Ariel. Dv. 4. Emile 
Prudent ens. Yel erie LG 
Folie. Db, 4. Emile Prudent .60 


The first a waltz, the second a 
caprice étide. Both requir® diligent 
practice and considerable familiarity 
to play effectively. The second is ad- 
mirably adapted for its purpose as a 
study, but less musical than the waltz. 


Mais Alions. Av. 3. Ira L. 
Bamberger . . . ae 
A galop marked No. 1 in the 

“Phi, Kappa, Psi” series. Dedicated 

to the author's mamma. Worthy 
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consideration as a token of filial affec- 

tion. Rather bright and spirited, if 

played brilliantly. 
Vocal. 

Joyous Reapers. 3. B». Fabio 
Campana 35 
A pretty duet for i sopeine and alto. 

English words by Henry Hersee ; Ital- 
ian by Sebastiani. Exceedingly pret- 
ty for an exhibition at a young ladies’ 
school. Compares well with the old 
favorite by the same author, “ Guarda 
chi bianca Luna.” 


Not a Sparrow falleth. F. 3. 
Franz Abt 


A Rose in Heaven. P 2. 
pS See re eee 


My Mother among the Angels. 
D minor. 3. Franz Abt 50 
These are not up to the standard 
of Abt’s songs. We are apt to look 


for something very good and certain- 
The 


. 50 


ly melodic under his name. 
third is commonplace; the first a 
sacred song; the second rather the 


best of the three. A good litho- 

graphic portrait of Franz Abt on each 

titlepage. 

The Laughing, Dancing, Deep 
Blue Sea. F. 5. (C to F). J 
Remington Fairlamb 40 
The words, by Isaac Moffatt, are 

musical and descriptive, and the music 

fitted to them; a trifle too elaborate, 
perhaps, for ordinary home singers. 

Evidently the author wrote for his 

wife, whose brilliant, flexible voice is 

so well known in Washington and 

Philadelphia. Accompaniment rath- 

er difficult to play with the right 

effect. 


The Mountain Maid (La Monta-- 
nara). G. 6. @ to B). H. 
Millard 
A bolero for sepvane, ‘composed fer 
and sung by Mademoiselle Louise 
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Liebh art at the Rubinstein concerts. 
English words by George Cooper; 
Italian by Sebastiani. Very bright, 
graceful, and florid; suitable only for 
the concert-room, or a brilliant musi- 
cale. 
Side by Side. B». 2. H. Tucker. 
Song and chorus about, 
“ Little heads with tangled curls 
On the pillow laid to rest.” 
Dearest. C. (DtoF). 3. 
eS ire ee 
Handsome titlepage in blue and , 
gold. Dedicated to Sig. Tamara, a 
well-known New York tenor. 


.30 


Give me, Mother, now, thy Bless- 
ing. B» 2. W.C. Baker 


The Star that lights my Love 
Home. G. 2. Karl Steele 
Toelle 35 
Songs with chorus scccuspanianiciia. 

Very simple. Medium range for all 

the voices. 


Darling. D. 4. (D. to F). 

Harrison Millard 

This is marked as a « contralto 
arrangement,” but seems more legiti- 
mately a mezzo soprano. It is also 
given in E for soprano. It is a so- 
called descriptive song, which, if well 
sung and accompanied, would be quite 
effective. The titlepage is particu- 
larly pretty, though blue and silver 
roses do not grow in our garden. It 
is fitting, however, that “ Darling” 
should have something unique as well 
as lovely. 


Little Maid of Arcadee. G. 3. 

(D to E). Arthur 8. Sullivan . .40 
One of Sullivan’s charming Eng- 
lish ballads. It might be marked 2, - 
instead of 3, taking merely the notes 
into account; but to sing Barnaby’s 
or Sullivan’s songs effectively requires 
a cultivated taste quite as much as 

well-trained voice and fingers. 


40 
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This pretty maid of Arcadee had a 
lover, who, 
“ Fickle as the month of May, 
Jilted her, and ran away ; 
Then she wept as maidens will, 
Grew so thin and pale and ill, 
Till another came to woo; 
Then again the roses grew. 
Happy little maiden she! 
Happy maid of Arcadee !” 


Out on the Tide. BY». 3. S&S. 
H. Dyer 35 
A swaying barcarclle | in six-sight 

time. 

Those Sad, Soft Tears. A. 3. 
H. P. Danks. o« 

My Biue-eyed Boy. D. 3. D. 
Acheson . 

Average songs with choruses. 


G. D. Russzext & Co., 126 Tremont 
St., Boston. 
Dina Salon Polka. B». 
Bohm 


35 


40 


3. C. 
40 


A smooth allegro movement. No. 
1 in a series of six pieces, entitled 


“Evening Echoes.” Quite simple, 
except for a few octave passages, which 
little hands must take in single notes. 


Marriage Bells. F. 2. Strauss / .30 

No. 33 in the series of “Favorite 
Waltzes made Easy,” by Leslie. As 
good as any simplified arrangements 
can be; the effect usually being that 
of watered champagne. Some of the 
flavor remains, but the bright spar- 
kle is gone. 


Sunlight through the Mist. G. 3. 

L. G. Clifton 50 

If any one wishes to compose a 
Reverie Caprice, similar to the above, 
let him take for a theme a simple, 
wéll-defined air, something that will 
stand being played andante maestoso 
(that always looks well at the begin- 
ning). Having travélled up and 
‘down the keyboard vehemently for an 
introduction, play the theme with the 
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utmost: simplicity piano; then re- 

peat with octaves, and a sprinkling 
of broken chords forte. Next, return- 
ing to the theme, fill in the rests, and 


.all possible pauses on long notes with 


common arpeggios with the right 
hand, preserving a persistent bald- 
ness of accompaniment in the left. 
Finale, race up and down with the 
right, shake diligently and energeti- 
cally with the left fff and wind up 
with half a dozen emphatic sforzando 
chords. The recipe is unfailing, and 
holds good for all airs in every cli- 
mate. ‘ 


Pensée Fugitive. -F. 4. Ernst 
Perabo . . 85 
A graceful trifle, a as the name sug- 

gests. Mr. Perabo could not write 

any thing poor or commonplace. 

Dedicated to his friend Mrs. Dr. H. 

C. Angell. Movement allegro con 

grazio. ; 

Vooat. 


Nora is Pretty. F. 3. to F). 

O. B. Brown. . 

A pretty song about a "peetty girl 
Words by T. B. -Aldrich, one of our 
most graceful song-writers. Accom- 
paniment simple, but by no means 
commonplace. Movement allegretto 
scherzando. Dedicated to Edith 
Abell. 


’Tis better not to know. E». 3. 
(FtoG). F. Clay ... .40 
Words by Shirley Brooks on the 

theme, “ Tu ne quesieris,” &c.— Hor. 

Carm. i. 11. It returns,to the old 

story after all: “If ignorance is 

bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Melody 
flowing ; accompaniment not difficult. 


Oh, Willie boy, come Home / 
D minor. 3. (D to = Vir- 
ginia Gabriel 50 
This is the ooly:: cnpene. copy 
published in the country The alto 





arrangement in B® minor is even 
more sympathetic in tone: the set- 
ting is the same, with the difference 
of key only. The refrain suggests a 
few phrases of “ Genevieve ;” but the 
sentiment is sufficiently unlike to 
give a feeling of originality to the 
really lovely ballad. An excellent 
photograph of Mrs. Charles Moulton 
is on the titlepage. The song was 
composed expressly for her, and is a 
great favorite deservedly. It is full 
of pathos, and not too difficult for 


one who sings with the heart as well 
as the lips. 


Otiver Drrson & Co., 277 
Washington St. 


The Elfin’s Dance.* EY. 4. 
H. Lichner . 
Graceful and rhythmic as an el- 
fin’s dance should be. Good practice 
for triplets and delicate wrist move- 
ment. Key changes several times; 
but the dance ends as it begins, in E>. 


The Wayside Chapel. F. 3. 

G. D. Wilson. . 50 

A revery suggested by the follow- 
ing verse : — 

“Now the twilight, softly stealing, 
Yonder chapel tower revealing, 
Solemn sounds of music pealing, 

Tells the hour of evening prayer.” 

Time very slow. A choral is in- 
troduced with pleasing effect. The 
whole sufficiently like Wilson’s con- 
ventional work to insure the appro- 
val of his old admirers. 

Titlepage a very pretty picture of a 
wayside chapel, with woodland, moun- 
tain, and water views for a setting. 
Ivy-Leaves. 2. Franz Behr 65 

Six very easy and at the same 
time extremely pretty pieces in dif- 
ferent keys, and bearing the following 
titles: “‘Good-Morning,” “ Will o’ the 
Wisp,” “Rippling Brook,” “Good 
Thoughts,” “The Little Prattler,” 
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“Sorrow.” Quite a treasure for teach- 

ers with young pupils. 

Sonatina. D re" 3. Isidor 
Seiss .. 3 . 60 
Number one in a series of three 

sonatinas. Has three movements, an 

allegro, andante, and a graceful rondo. 

By the author of the extremely pleas- 

ing series entitled “ Arabesken,” 

which ye noticed in the last number. 


Daisy. E>, 2. James M. Wehli .35 

- A pretty, graceful little piece for 
young pupils; with “ Forget-me-not ” 
and “Harebell,” forming a group 
entitled “ Fairy Flowers.” 


Vocat. 
Ah, dost Thou listen to my Song? 
E. 3. (E to FR) Suppe .35 
A serenade from the “ Bandit’s Wife,” 
arranged by J. H. Deems. Accom- 
paniment simple, and within easy 
range for a moderate tenor, that be- 
ing’ the approved voice for a serenad- 
ing lover. A mellow baritone will do 
if otherwise pleasing. 


A Warrior Bold. C. 3. (C to 

F). S. Adams ‘ 

A bright song for a basitone) who, 
on the whole, takes a cheery view of 
things, and, having 

“Fought for love when death is nigh, 

Is well content for love to die.” 


Alone Forever. D minor. 3. 
(C toF). O. Barri . . 35 
Very melancholy and depressing. 
Especially adapted to rejected lovers, 
and those whose sad experiences have 
convinced them that “ the world is 
hollow, and the doll is stuffed with 


sawdust.” 


Path by the Wood. D. 3. (A 
to G). Herné .* 30 
A rustic ballad from “ L’CE i Creve.” 
English words by H. B. Farnie, tell- 
ing of the loves of Colin and Phillis, 
and how they found the longest way 
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round the shortest way home. Ac- 
companiment simple, movement adle- 
gretto. 


Wanderers. D> 4, (A®to Ab). 
S.G. Pratt .. .30 
Dedicated to Pauline ‘Lanes and 

composed for her expressly. So says 

' the titlepage. 


Jorpens & Martens, Broad- 
. way, New York. ” 
Schlummerlied.: Ev, 4. Robert 
Schumann . . - 50 
No. 16 in “The Album Leaves,” 
Opus 124. More difficult than the 
“Album for Youths,” Opus 68, 
now. publishing in connection with 
“ Dwight’s Journal of Music.” Schu- 
mann hada special fondness for gather- 
ing short pieces — distinctive in them- 
selves, yet written at different times, 
into a series, and giving a Collective 
sitle. The “Schlummerlied” was com- 
posed in 1841, soon after his marriage, 
and is a charming allegretto move- 
ment. This edition has been carefully 
fingered by H. C. Timm, the well- 
known New York teacher and pianist. 


March & la Turque. (des Ruines 

@Athéne, de Beethoven) BP». 

5. Anton Rubinstein 35 

We think that any one who had 
listened to Herr Rubinstein’s ren- 
dering of this grand piece of Orien- 
talism would experience genuine 
surprise in an examination of the 
transcription. Plenty of chords and 
octave passages, crescendos and di- 
minuendos. Tempo allegretto. Where 
the resistless rush and sweep, where 
the electric thrill, which used to hold 
us breathless to the end, and then 
persistently demand encore? After 
all, itis how, and not what, that makes 
the difference. Theme and grand 
harmony are Beethoven’s still. The 


NOTE TO MusicaAL PEOPLE.— An 
mailed to any address, free of postage 
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commonplace clap-trap ending of al- 
ternate chords does not improve upon 
the original, ending as only Beetho- 
ven would dare close—even a Tur- 
kish March; but the allegretto be- 
comes an allegro con fuoc», if not a 
presto, when played by Mr. Rubin- 
stein suggesting a barbaric run, in- 
stead of a march. 


Melodie. F. 4. Anton Rubin- 
stein . . 9) 
The difficulty of this feacinstiing 

trifle is much greater than would ap- 

pear from a cursory glance, though 
the movement is moderato. The air, 
by a curious alternation of the thumbs, 
is kept ringing in the tenor in the 
most satisfying manner possible. The 
effect to the ear is not in the least 
suggested by simply reading the 
notes. Pretty careful practice is 
necessary, if one has not heard the 
author play it, to insure giving every 
note of the melody its proper impor- 
tance. 

Vocat. 

Thow’rt like untoa Flower. F. 
(D to F). 3. Rubinstein 35 
A perfect gem for a mezzo-soprano 

voice. One of aseries of songs, Opus 

32. Words by Heine. Both English 

and German given. Melody fasci- 

nating ; accompaniment not difficult 
to execute, but requiring great care to 
give the right effect. 


Ave Maria. ©. (F vate 3. 
F. L. Pietter d 


O Salutaris. F. (B#¥to o. 3, 

F. L. Pietter 40 

Two beautiful sacred songs, — the 
first for soprano or tenor, the second 
for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Eng- 
lish words also aré given. The author 
is well known as song-writer, and 
musical critic and essayist. 


jiece of music named in the above Music Keview will be 
4 ways, on receipt of the retail price. 





